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LITTLE CORKY 

Corky of the horse-cars." And after years 
had come to pass, and the horse-cars, the 
mutinous drivers, and Big Corky were alike 
gone, Tremont remembered him. But this is 
not his story. It is preface to point the way 
for Corky fits, the man who was called Little 
in supreme disregard of truth and stature. 

It was Little Corky's role to live up to tra- 
ditions. He lived up to each of them. He 
went ahead, hammer and tongs, hitting hard, 
but never hitting foul, and old Jim Connaugh- 
ton, the Greneral Manager of Consolidated 
Traction, away up at the top of the ladder, 
watched the son of his oldtime comrade come 
climbing up the ladder. Big Corky come to 
life again ! The gaunt frame of that general, 
the fearless blue eyes, the straight thin mouth 
— ^Big Corky was reincarnate in his son, the 
man that Tremont called Little because it 
knew him not. 

But Jim Connaughton knew him. And so 
it came to pass that one day the big sunshiny 
comer that was assigned to the Superintend- 
ent of Consolidated Traction was a-blossom 
with flowers. There was a new boss on the 
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LITTLE CORKY 

road. Tou could tell that there had been a 
change, from those blossoms in the throne- 
room. The new Superintendent was Little 
Corky, and it was being said up and down the 
lines that a good man had earned his job. 

Some of the flowers were wired and shaped, 
of the sort they call floral offerings — and, 
indeed, the name was not inappropriate, for 
the old Superintendent was dead. Not dead 
physically, but he had grown rusty, and rusty 
parts were useless parts in the big transpor- 

tation machine that dominated Tremont. So 

ft 

the old man had been cast out with slightly 
more ceremony than a recalcitrant office boy. 
After a while, if he did not land something 
good, Jim Connaughton would get him some 
sort of a clerical job in the big offices. That 
was Jim Connaughton's way, and it would be 
only fair to old John Jaspar, at that. 

Little Corky had hardly more than time to 
finger the cards upon the flowers (he was 
rather disgusted with the sentiment that had 
sent them), when he was sunmioned upstairs 
io Jim Connaughton's office. Winthrop 
Browne, Consolidated's Chief Engineer — also 
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a young man, for Connaugfaton had an old 
man's faith in yomig men, and had them al- 
ways about him in great number — was already 
in consultation with the chief; he held in his 
hand a sheaf of blueprints of a new power- 
house that he was planning to build on the 
ruins of Beverly Docks, once Consolidated's 
finest generating station, recently burned, and 
now merely a heap of fire-swept dSbris. 

^^TheyVe been pounding us again, these 
newspapers," said Connaughton, without fur- 
ther word of introduction. He held a sheet 
on which were pasted all the clippings of the 
day in reference to the big traction system. 
"Here they are: 'Delays in Congress Street. 
No Power for Twenty Minutes in Federal 
Street.' Dog-gast their souls! Don't those 
fool reporters know we're crippled? I give 
them a lunch only las' week and took them 
down to show them how Bloomfield Street was 
gettin' more work than any station of its size 
in the country." 

"We '11 have to hustle along the new Bev- 
erly Docks, I guess," said Browne, slipping 
the elastic off his roll of blueprints. 

[16] 
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LITTLE CORKY 

"That *s the question, Mr. Browne," said old 
Jim, a hit icily. 

Browne let the elastic slip back on his draw- 
ings. 

"Perhaps I have n*t quite hit your idea, Mr. 
Connaughton?" he asked. 

The Greneral Manager smiled at him. 
Keep cool, Winthrop," he counselled. 
Your drawings are all right, I guess, though 
they ain't much one way or the other to me, 
jest a lot o' pothooks an' figgers. I can tell 
a sight more about your power-house when 
you get it built than I can tell from all them 
things. 

"That ain't the point I 'm gettin' at. I 'm 
not so sure that Beverly Docks is worth the 
rebuilding." 

"It 's a pretty small plot at that," suggested 
Browne. 

No siding facilities," added Little Corky. 
Both of you boys have the idea," said Con- 
naughton. "Beverly Docks was always a 
nuisance afore it burned, and perhaps it was 
a good thing that we got rid of it — and col- 
lected insurance on it." 
» [17] 
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LITTLE CORKY 

Browne was on his feet in a moment greatly 
excited. 

"Where else can we get a station along the 
harbor front?" he asked. "We had a chance 
at that property down at the foot of Gros- 
venor Street, but while we were making up 
our minds those Chester Dock people grabbed 
it up. Harbor-front property's a-kiting up 
in this town. We Ve got to have it. No sid- 
ings will ever make up for our own docks and 
hoists." 

Connaughton smiled indulgently at his 
Chief Engineer. He slipped out of his chair 
and turned to the great map that nearly filled 
an entire side of his office. It showed Trs- 
mont — Tremont in every detail, with Con- 
solidated Traction like a great red spider's web 
covering the entire city. Jim Connaughton 
put his finger carefully on an exact spot on 
the great map. 

"Oh, I know that property, Mr. Con- 
naughton," said young Browne, assuredly. 
"That 's the old Greenway place. We might 
as soon dream of taking the Common for a 
car-bam as to get hold of that property. It 's 
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twisted, and it 's entailed, and it 's quite out 
of the question." 

Old Jim almost ignored his objections. 

"It would make a good site for a power- 
station, wouldn't it, Winthrop?" he asked. 
"You 're pretty sure that you could make pic- 
tures of something prettier there than you 
could ever fit on that three-by-four over there 
at Beverly Docks. Corkingham, here, will be 
finding out as soon as he gets on his legs, what 
we have got in shop facilities — what we 
haven't got will be nearer it. Seems to me, 
unless this chart 's a-l3dng to the three of us, 
there is enough room aroimd old John Green- 
way's house for the biggest power-house in the 
State, bams, shops, and everything else that 
we'd be wanting to plant there. There's 
your deepwater, boys, there's your sidings, 
there 's our game." 

His chubby finger hung affectionately there 
on the big map, but Winthrop Browne still 
shook his head most provokingly. 

"We could n't get it," he said. "You can- 
not touch the Greenway estate with fire or 
water, threat or promise." 

[19] 



LITTLE CORKY 

"You can't tell me much about the Green- 
way estate, my boy," snapped old Jim. "I 
knew John Greenway. Corkingham's pa 
knew hun, too." 

"Then you should realize." 

"I knew John Greenway when I was — well 
I was motorman on one of those old bobtails 
on the Baker Street line. That was afore I 
was Superintendent of Motive Power on that 
old road and bought all the bosses for it. My 
car come by his house, the same old place I Ve 
got my eye on to-day; only it was different 
them days in Tremont. We did n't have the 
cables, and folks was n't strong enough to try 
and live up on the hills. There was fine 
houses all around John Greenway's, and John 
Greenway's was the finest of them all. He 
had his big houses, his big distilleries over on 
the canal side of Beverly Docks, his bank, his 
railroad ; and folks said that he was stingy and 
mean, and they never knew. After we got 
that panic of '57 and Greenway's bank was 
the only one in the town that stood the kick- 
ing and played fair and square with its de- 
positors, though it cost the old man his railroad 
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LITTLE CORKY 

for a time, some of them thought different. 
He got his raiL*oad back again, for you 
couldn't keep the old fellow from making 
money. There was glue on gold for his 
fingers. 

"Then in came the Civil War, and folks 
did n't pay much attention to old John Green- 
way. He was a whiskey-maker, and more of 
an object lesson of what the devil could turn 
out in the sculpture kind till the War began 
to cramp and cost, and then it was that old 
John Greenway's whiskey money did its work. 
It was a shame that the old man could n't have 
lived to get some of the glory that folks gave 
him then. He died the day before the sur- 
render there at Appomattox." 

Jim Connaughton stopped and felt ashamed 
of himself. He was in little sympathy with 
old men who dug into the past, and here he 
had been guilty of that same offence. But he 
needed to offer no apology to the two yoimger 
men who were with him. 

Little Corky was tremendously interested 
in hearing of John Greenway. Somehow the 
Greenway estate had always impressed him 
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hitherto as being an exceedingly impersonal 
thing, a financial giant that held rich acres in 
the heart of the busy city; that owned whole 
streets of squalid tenements and exacted its 
rentals mercilessly, like Shylock; that con- 
trolled banks and insurance companies; that 
held rare railroad securities in blocks of a thou- 
sand shares each; now for an instant he had 
been acquainted with the foundation of the 
whole thing. Connaughton broke his reverie 
by coming around the big desk and putting 
his fat hand on the young man's shoulder while 
he addressed Winthrop all the while, 

"We 're going to get that old Greenway 
place, Winthrop," he said confidently. 
"We 've got new blood in the road. Little 
Corky 's as young as yourself, and he has as 
much enthusiasm. He is going to get that 
plot of land for our new plant." 

Both of the yoiinger men saw that Jim Con- 
naughton had made up his mind, and that fur- 
ther resistance against that determination 
would be paramount to offering their resigna- 
tions. 

"I guess that we can land it," said Little 
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Corky, a minute later. Somehow his new job 
had begun on its first day to loom up as a 
portentous thing, and he was glad that he had 
old Jim Connaughton as a stone wall on which 
to lean at the outset. But Jim Connaughton 
was laughing at him this very minute. 

"Did you hear him say *we,' Winthrop?*' 
he said slowly. "Do you think that he meant 
that old Jim should go out and do the difficult 
trick of landing this rare bit of property, while 
he pushed his cars up and down the hills?" 

Little Corky felt that taunt of his superior, 
and the blood rushed to his face. 

"I '11 get that Greenway property for you,*' 
he said. He did not know how he would do 
it. It seemed the most difficult thing to do 
in Tremont that day. It was a mighty hard 
proposition to put up to a man just as he was 
beginning to feel his way into a new job. 

"That 's better, Corkingham," said old Jim. 
"There can't be much *we' about the business 
because I *11 be miles away from Tremont be- 
fore the sun rises to-morrow morning." 

Both men looked at the Greneral Manager 
curiously. 
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He answered their unspoken questions de- 
liberately. 

"I 'm an old man," he admitted, "and it 's 
about the first time I Ve ever said it aloud. 
I 'm a tired man, and I don't know that I ever 
said that before. I Ve dug and worked and 
slaved for Consolidated, and I 'm going to 
take a rest, a rest and a trip. I may go to 
Europe, I may go around the world, too. 
That 'U be my own business. 

"You boys will have to run this big property 
and make a mighty good account of your 
stewardship. Mr. Blagdell [he was speaking 
of the President of Consolidated Traction] 
will take good care of the executive end, but 
it will be up to the two of you to make good 
on everything else. I want to come back and 
see that power-station going up there on the 
Greenway property. I 'U hold you strictly to 
account on that." 

The yoimger men made their departure. 
When they were well outside the Grcneral 
Manager's office, that functionary sent his 
private secretary hurrying out after Little 
Corky to call him back. 
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Old Jim met his yomig Superintendent just 
within the green baize door that guarded the 
inner sanctum. 

"Did Winthrop Browne tell you that he was 
engaged?" he asked confidentially. 

"Not yet." 

"It *s true enough, though you 'd better not 
be telling him that I told you. I guess he 's 
keeping it a good deal of a secret still." 

Little Corky did not evince enough curios- 
ity to ask the name of the young woman, but 
that did not discourage the Grcneral Superin- 
tendent. 

"Winthrop 's going to marry Pete Blake- 
ley's youngest girl. Winthrop 's a wise boy. 
He gets a nice gal, and I shouldn't be sur- 
prised if she had her own spending money. 
Her dad ought to keep her stacked. He's 
head and front of the First National, and I 
guess we won't wait long, before we'll see 
Winthrop sitting on the Board of that Hock of 
Ages." 

Little Corky made no comment. 

"Somehow I don't see you shining up to any 
nice girls?" the Greneral Manager asked of him 
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curiously and looked straight into the younger 
man's eyes. 

''I have n't had the time, Mr. Connaughton. 
I had too many tough propositions to tackle 
up at old Hilltop." 

Jim Connaughton laughed. 

"That sounds like the way I talked to Win- 
throp Browne when he first came to Consoli- 
dated and was breaking us in on the turbine 
proposition. I 'd seen Winthrop taking the 
Blakeley girl over to show-pieces at the Ly- 
ceum; and while I thought he showed good 
taste, yet I told him that the turbine engine 
was his girl, and that some good young men 
had got into trouble with Consolidated by try- 
ing to fly too many tails to their kite. Do you 



see — 



"There you are, Mr. Connaughton." 
"Bless your heart, you might have thought 
that kid was boss and I was just a-hanging 
on. He stuck to both his strings and he 
landed the girl. Do you see? He — landed 
— the — girl." 

The gray old eyes looked sharply and keenly 
into those of the Superintendent, but Corky 
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only thought that Jim Connaughton was get- 
ting mighty inquisitive about things that were 
none of his business and quite apart from op- 
erating propositions of Consolidated, and he 
rather chunkily changed the subject. 

"What 's the Greenway estate, Mr. Con- 
naughton?" he asked. 

"Just the Greenway estate." 

"You don't get me. I mean who is the per- 
sonality that is back of the estate? Who is 
thje Greenway of -to-day in flesh and blood? 
It seems to be the most damnably impersonal 
thing in all of this town." 

"The Greenway estate of to-day is n't flesh 
and blood. It's old Alvah Anderson, who 
has an office somewhere up in the old Green- 
way Bank. Alvah Anderson isn't flesh and 
blood. He 's been dead twenty years and it 
will take Resurrection Day to wake him up 
and tell him so." 

"He isn't an heir of John Greenway?" 
asked Little Corky. 

"Old John 'd turn in his grave if he heard 
you say that. John had a daughter, I think, 
a girl who went off to some f urrin parts and 
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died there. Alvah Anderson was his attorney. 
Alvah Anderson was his man Friday. Alvah 
Anderson sat in the front pew and caught all 
the drippings. The estate hasn't lost any- 
thing since Alvah Anderson ran it, and Alvah 
Anderson hasn't lost anything running the 
Greenway estate. You follow me?" 

Jim Connaughton sat tilted back in his big 
swivel chair. His right arm was pointing an 
index finger at Corkingham and emphasizing 
every point he made. His eyes twinkled with 
the point he was making. 

"Alvah Anderson must be getting old," he 
mused. "He seemed old when I was a young 
chap driving bosses on Baker Street cars, and 
I told you boys this morning that I 'm a 
chicken no longer. He 's one of them old men 
that get looking old when they 're young and 
don't change from that till the day of their 
funeral. Alvah 's got a daughter. She is n't 
old." 

The gray old eyes were looking sharply at 
the Superintendent, who only said, "Yes, I 've 
met her." 

"We old men think a heap of our girls. 
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Pete Blakeley must have liked the way Win- 
throp Browne trotted m harness, for I know 
what it meant when the boys came and asked 
to take my girls away from their old man. 
Alvah Anderson is all alone, except for that 
girl of his'n. I 'd rather think she 'd have a lot 
of influence with him." 

Little Corky rose out of the chair in which 
he had been seated, a flush spreading over his 
face. 

"You 'd like to have me marry Alvah An- 
derson's daughter and be done with it?" he in- 
quired curtly. 

But the old man calmed him. 

"Not so quick. YouVe got to learn to 
keep cool in this business. You Ve an ex- 
pense account, and I never ask questions. I 
don't think that Alvah's girl gets a very good 
time out of life. There 's lots of good shows 
come along here. There 's more sides to the 
street-railroad business than you can imagine 
in a million years, my boy." 

Little Corky looked sharply at his chief. 

"I don't know that I follow you, exactly," 
he said, pointedly. 

[29] 
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James Connaughton did not mince his 
words. It was not his way. 

"You 're more dense than I supposed. 
Can't you see that the quickest way to get close 
to this Greenway proposition is to get close to 
Alvah Anderson's girl? That will save you 
beating about the bush — and Alvah's girl 
is n't a bad sort, my boy. Now there 's some- 
thing that looks a good deal like opportunity 
to me, and I — " 

But the General Manager did not finish 
that sentence. He was watching his Superin- 
tendent's face grow white, then ruddy again. 
After a momentary pause, the old man began : 

"Well, have I got to draw a picture of it for 
you?" 

Corkingham did not answer. His color 
came and went all the while. The General 
Manager of Consolidated Traction got out of 
his big chair into which he had thrown himself, 
came around his desk and grasped Little Corky 
by the arm. 

"It 's your opportunity, boy," he urged. 
" Your opportunity, sure." Opportunity was 
a good word to use, and he used it again. 
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'*It 's your opportunity, and it might mean al- 
most anything in the future for you if you 
could land that property for us down there in 
Decatur Street. We 'U stake you, and I 'U 
see to it that — " 

But Little Corky's mind was set, and he 
brought his fist violently down upon the top 
of the General Manager's table. 

"'That is the last time I am going to hear 
that proposition — yes, even from you, Mr. 
Connaughton. You Ve been kind to me, and 
I Ve appreciated all the things you Ve done 
for me, but we might as well understand each 
other first as last. I Ve been willing, ever 
since I came to Consolidated, to give every 
moment of my waking hours and some out of 
my sleeping ones to doing the work set out for 
me. I Ve even handled some of the mud and 
some of the filth that 's been given to me to 
handle, but — I don't want you to misunder- 
stand me, Mr. Connaughton — Consolidated 
Traction 's not got enough money in its whole 
treasury to make me sell myself, body and soul 
too, to it. You understand me?" 

Old Jim was getting red and would have 
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interrupted, but Little Corky would not let 
him, and continued: 

"When you ask me to steal the Decatur 
Street property by making friends of these 
Andersons — father and daughter — it 's be- 
yond my limit. I 'U wade in the mud, but I 
won't get in above my knees. I'll go to Alvah 
Anderson with any sort of decent proposition; 
but when you ask me to steal the friendship — 
perhaps the affection, too, Mr. Connaughton, 
— of a girl who has the true heart of a true 
woman, I will tell you that I 'm damned if I 
do it. I like you, Mr. Connaughton, and I 
like Consolidated, and I like my swell new job 
with Consolidated; but I can tell Consol- 
idated, as I tell you, that I 'm not going to mix 
women and dirty diplomacy. Rather than do 
that, you can have my job." 

Little Corky felt that all bridges had been 
burned, and that his fine new position had 
gone to ashes in the conflagration. He won- 
dered what his men would say about their new 
chief, who had been fired with little more grace 
than some mulcting conductor. 

" You would n't like it very well yourself, 
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Mr. Connaughton, if you were in Alvah An- 
derson's shoes, and a man began using your 
daughter to further his own schemes or the 
schemes of those who employed him/' 

It was Jim Connaughton's turn to color, 
and he did his turn full justice. 

"I don't suppose I would, my boy,'* said he. 

Nothing more was said about resignations, 
but Little Corky felt that his chief would not 
bring Miss Anderson into the Decatur Street 
situation again, so far as he was concerned. 
He slipped out of the office not knowing 
whether the General Manager was angry or 
filled with sympathy for him. The General 
Manager himself did not know which. He 
was dreaming that old James Corkingham was 
again facing him, and that was a good dream. 
But he was accustomed to instant and un- 
questioning obedience on the part of his sub- 
ordinates, and suggestions on his part were 
foundations on which structures were to be 
built. Still, he liked Little Corky, and he 
could not forget the man who had been called 
Corky. 
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After all was said and done, Little Corky 
did go to call upon Miss Angela Anderson. 
He would not have old Jim Connaughton 
map out a line of march for his heart, hut he felt 
sure that there had heen a good deal of truth 
in the General Manager's words. His hair 
was getting thin upon his temples and it was 
high time that he selected a wife for himself. 
Besides, he was quite alone in the world — an 
only child, his father and mother dead and 
only gentle memories, these days. 

So he drove the following night to Alvah 
Anderson's little house in old Crown Street, 
not because of Jim Connaughton's suggestion 
— you could not have piu-chased Little Corky's 
heart with the wealth of the Indies — but be- 
cause old Jim had set the marrying germ at 
work within his brain, and when he came to 
think about it, Angela Anderson was one of 
the few marriageable ladies of his acquaint- 
ance. 

If he had dreamed that the Superintendent 
of the big traction system simply had to move 
cars and hire and iSre men, he was already 
robbed of his illusions. The Superintendent 
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was supposed to rob ladies' hearts and any- 
thing else that came handy to his purpose. A 
General Manager must be expected to dally 
with arson and steal horses, perhaps. What 
could they expect of the President? Noth- 
ing less than murder at that ratio. Then the 
Board of Directors — 

Little Corky knew that night. 

He was close on the oceans of high finance. 
He was already hard upon the slippery, 
stormy seas of high finance, and sailing out 
from the small, still haven of the low-priced 
job. It took good barks to traverse those 
high seas safely, and Little Corky only trusted 
that his was a sturdy ship. It had a long way 
and a stormy way upon which to make its 
course. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE city of Tremont lies in two sections. 
Downtown, Tremont is a city of shops 
and warehouses, docks and railroads. 
Some of the old families still abide there 
tenaciously. They have refused all these 
years to take to the hills. But their houses, 
like all the others in old Tremont, sit tight 
to one another in tremendously neighborly 
fashion. 

Up on the hills — those great reaches that 
defied the horse cars for years, and only finally 
yielded to the climbing powers of cable and 
trolley — living is vastly diflFerent. There is 
elbow room a-plenty there, great houses, some 
of them — like that of Jim Connaughton, for 
instance — taking lordly block fronts to them- 
selves; back of these, smaller houses, real 
homes, set in bits of green, where brides and 
grooms go out year by year to take their part 
in the making of the town. 

It was the really colossal task of getting*^ 
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these Tremont folk to and fro, up and down 
the steep hillsides, in and out on the miles of 
flat on the harbor edge, to which Jim Con- 
naughton and Little Corky and Winthrop 
Browne were setting evjery energy to solve. 
It was no easy task. Consolidated Traction 
had few friends in Tremont. Jim Con- 
naughton had given the big years of his life 
to assembling and perfecting the giant from 
the transportation odds and ends that he found 
in the old town — a collection of broken-down 
and antiquated horse railroads — and had 
found at the end of it all that it was a thank- 
less job. 

Newspapers and politicians alike pounded 
Consolidated Traction with rare joy and some 
profit on occasion, for they soon discovered 
that the heart of this dropsical giant was weak, 
and that its securities responded in quick 
measure to all attacks. E. K. Blagdell, the 
President of Consolidated Traction, and Con- 
naughton, who was its vital head and fighting- 
force, had long since calloused to this sort of 
attack. If it hit either of them hard, they 
kept their feelings carefully to themselves. 
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Strap-hanging Tremont was not calloused. 
Folk who crowded on each other's toes morn- 
ing and night little knew, little cared, how Jim 
Connaughton worried to keep up the dividends 
on Consolidated's watered securities. The 
troubles of Winthrop Browne or Little Corky 
were as nothing to them. They had their own. 
The penny papers took their troubles and 
played upon them to the infinite delight of 
their readers, and to the equal joy of circula- 
tion managers; while the really wise men 
studied the tickers and sometimes made the 
price of a new overcoat or automobile or sub- 
stantial toy of that sort, on the side. 

Little Corky, coming out of his office the 
day that he had been made Superintendent, 
waited patiently for a car that would take him 
in a direction directly away from the Wren- 
tham, where he had his apartments. He 
stood hanging onto a strap himself — a direct 
lie to the Republic, which had, as a trick of a 
brilliant reporter's imagination, stated that 
very morning that Consolidated's ofiicials 
never rode in their own "death-traps" — until 
the car had swung and turned far from the 
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centre of the town and was sweeping through 
a roughly paved street along the harbor front. 

He was going to see the Greenway property 
for himself. He had no difficulty in finding 
it, although it was in a part of the dty by no 
means familiar to him. Still, a great tract of 
land, high-fenced and forsaken, is a landmark, 
and when he first saw the brick wall, with tree- 
tops barely showing their greenery over its 
high top, he knew that he had reached his des- 
tination. 

John Greenway's house had stood in a 
fashionable locality in its owner's day. The 
street still showed many signs of its former 
grandeur. The cheap stores that lined it and 
did a thriving business with the Italian wives 
and children of the neighborhood were thrust 
out afront of great houses; houses that had 
once sheltered the elect of Tremont, that now 
proved their former worth by a brave show 
of rusty knocker, broken stoop-rail, or battered 
window-light. It had been a street of fine 
houses, and John Greenway's was the finest of 
them all. 

His great home had suffered the indignities 
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of time and neglect, but never those of the 
vandal hands that had attacked his neighbors' 
houses. Its high street wall of brick pro- 
tected it from prjdng eyes and thievish fingers 
alike, and made it a place of delightful mys- 
tery to the children, who would stand at its 
gate for hours to catch a glimpse of the old 
house and the weed-strewn lawn that sur- 
rounded it. The gate, and the lock that held 
it tightly fastened, were alike rusty, and a vine 
had grown its way through the latticings of 
the ironwork. This main gate had not opened 
since it parted for the master of the house 
when he went from it for the last time, never 
to return. Then it had been swimg shut, 
tightly locked, and left as a barrier against an 
all too curious world. 

It barred the eyes of the children who 
filled that quarter of the town and scribbled in 
chalk on the walls in bold defiance of dire 
things threatened in oft-repeated placards. It 
barred the eyes of those who rode in the oldest 
and dirtiest of Jim Connaughton's chariots, 
which passed before it at uncertain intervals. 
It barred the ongrowing commercial town, the 
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railroad that had its yards dose by, and the 
switching engines that ran up and down the 
side street, and said in unspoken words: "This 
is the Past. I am the sentinel who here keeps 
back the Present." 

It barred the eyes of Little Corky, who 
strove, without much satisfaction, to peer 
within, to get some sort of definite idea, if pos- 
sible, of the difficult proposition that was 
ahead of him. He was a conspicuous figure in 
that locality. 

"Closed." 

A swarthy little belle addressed herself to 
him. Her knowledge of English was limited, 
but the public schools of America were mak- 
ing a beginning. 

"So I imagined," replied Corkingham, with 
an assiunption of sarcasm, yet smiling down 
at the child. 

But sarcasm was lost on her. The schools 
had not, as yet, taken her as far as that into 
the mysteries of English, and she, smiling 
quickly in return — for she was a coquette by 
nature, and pennies were sometimes possibili- 
ties linked with strangers — ran across the 
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street to tell her papa that there was a rignor 
by the palace gate, who wanted to taB^ to him. 

From Papa Tomasso, Little Corky found 
that the place had a caretaker. You went 
Vay down under the shade of the brick wall 
till you came to the side-street on the far side. 
Then you turned sharply and went a very long 
way, till you came to the last house in the side- 
street. In that house there lived a very old 
man, perhaps a hundred years old, who would 
not come to you when you rang his door-bell 
or banged upon his door, the children had pes- 
tered him so long a time. But if you got him, 
he might let you in the grounds of the old 
house. He had never been known to let any 
one enter, but — 

It would take volumes to record this con- 
versation between Little Corky and Papa 
Tomasso, a conversation carried on in Italian, 
in English, in shrugs, and in gestures. Corky 
thanked Papa Tomasso, did not forget papa's 
daughter, and hurried down to the old house. 
He was a high-tension man, this Corkingham, 
and he went at the big proposition that Jim 
Connaughton had given him, just as he went 
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at everything else he undertook — hammer- 
and-tongs and immediately. 

It might not have been quite so immediate 
if he had been compelled to stand and knock 
at the door of the cwetaker's house, but he 
went ahead intuitively many times, and this 
time he took the first old man that he met on 
the side-street, accused him of having care over 
the Greenway house, and was right. That 
was a good beginning, but a good beginning 
amounts to little when it finishes badly, and 
try as hard as he might. Little Corky could not 
induce the little old man to unlock the side 
gate of the wall and escort him through the 
property. 

''It 's quite impossible, sir," said he. ''It is 
never permitted." 

"But you can go along with me and keep 
your eyes on me every blessed minute," per- 
sisted the Superintendent. 

The caretaker shook his head. 

"Even then it would not be permitted," he 
ruled. 

"Who would let me go on the property?" 

"No one." 
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"Whom could I ask?" 

"Mr, Anderson, But Mr, Anderson never 
would let you. He never lets any one." 

The caretaker looked worried. He well 
knew that he had no business to be advancing 
facts at this lively rate. What if Mr. Ander- 
son should discover? 

"Does Mr. Anderson have the entire charge 
here?" Little Corky asked. 

The caretaker did not even answer him. 

"I wonder if Mr. Alvah Anderson had as 
complete mastery over John Greenway as he 
seems to have over everybody to-day connected 
with the property." 

That was artfully said on Little Corky's 
part, and properly brought forth a retort from 
John Greenway's old servant, Felix Wilkin. 
Mr. Anderson had told Felix not to talk to 
strangers, but Mr. Anderson could not under- 
stand how a loyal retainer's blood could be 
brought to the boiling point. Felix brought 
the ferule of his cane down with a resounding 
crack upon the flagging. 

"Damn you, sir, whoever you are, whatever 
you are," he sputtered. "If you were not the 
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young cock you are, if you had years, sir, and 
the knowledge that comes with years, you 
would know, sir, that John Greenway had 
neither master nor equaL Now, sir, I 'm done 
with you/' 

Corkingham knew that. He took his dis- 
missal from the old man and walked away, 
leaving the caretaker boiling with rage. Then 
Felix Wilkin, once he had seen the meddler 
board a car, slowly toiled across the little street 
and unlocked the side gate of his master's man- 
sion. He looked carefully to make sure that 
this meddlesome stranger had not strayed into 
forbidden precincts. 

Children, children of ill-bred foreigners, 
were enou^^ of an abomination ; but this stran- 
ger, whispering insults of Mr. Greenway and 
Mr. Anderson in a single breath, was insuffer- 
able. The old man, hammering with his cane 
in his excitement, passed into the grounds of 
the mansion and locked the little gate behind 
him. His feeble eyes scanned the walls to 
make sure that all was well; for, old as he was, 
he had an intuitive fear this night that John 
Greenway's house was in danger of attack. 
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It was a splendid old house that rose before 
him, a lovely and dignified house after all these 
years of neglect. It was pillared, after the 
classical style of house-building that sweeps 
America in regular cycles, and its dome was a 
stately imitation of some cupola in far-off 
lands. Its porch faced a wide-spread harbor 
scene of life and action and beauty, and the 
high brick wall that completely encircled the 
property hid the railroad yards, the faetorieSi 
and the docks that had engulfed it during the 
golden days of John Greenway. 

Felix Wilkin let himself in by the door of 
the old house. The day was still bright 
enough to light the great hall and its graceful 
stair, a hall so big that John Greenway used 
to boast to his friends that he could have driven 
his coach and four its entire length, and then 
brought them around at the newel of the stair. 
John Greenway's library was at the right 
of the hall as you entered the mansion from 
its water frontage. Its ample dimensions 
matched those of the hall. In the centre stood 
the master's desk and upon its broad surface, 
dust-covered by the years, lay his papers, very 
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much as he had left them when he had finished 
his last day's work there. At the desk stood 
the master's chair, and Felix, who was very 
old, and tired easily, sank wearily into it. 

He was filled with imagery, this old and 
loyal servant. It sometimes seemed to him 
that he might sit in the library at dusk (Mr. 
Anderson had never permitted him to bring 
lights into the mansion), might drop his head 
into his hands and doze; then, dozing, awake 
to see a familiar figure, — the tall figure of a 
gentleman. A very tall gentleman, if you 
please, a gentleman who wore a Byron col- 
lar and a flowing tie, whose fine, aristocratic 
lip was shaven, whose chin was long and deli- 
cate, eyes both blue and affectionate. Felix 
Wilkin could remember those eyes. There 
was a slight scar beneath one of them where 
a schoolmate had cut him in John Greenway's 
scuffle days at Rugby. Felix Wilkin could 
remember the eyes and nose and mouth and 
chin of John Greenway. Felix Wilkin would 
have given his miserable old life to have that 
tall gentleman come again into the library, to 
have those lips speak to him a single time. 
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CHAPTER III 

IT was Alvah Anderson's boast that Crown 
Street had been good enough for his 
grandfather, therefore it was good enough 
for him. So no matter how his daughter 
stormed, she stormed in vain. Her father was 
a man firmly set in his ways, which was a good 
trait in a man to whom had been entrusted the 
management of the greatest single property 
in Tremont. 

"Your great-grandfather built this house," 
he would always reply, "when his farm started 
at its back door and ran to the base of the hills. 
It was good enough for him. It is good 
enough for me. It has housed us safely for a 
good many years. I should think that it 
would be good enough for you." 

After which Angela would feel thoroughly 
squelched and would drop the subject until 
the next time. Really it was not a bad sort of 
house that her father clung to because of its 
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associations, and associations are pipe and 
drink to a very old man. It was not of the 
sort of the old Greenway mansion nor of the 
newer houses on the hilltops, but it was a 
stiwdy, squatty brick structure, whose marble 
steps and window-ledges were immaculately 
white, as a matter of Anderson tradition. Its 
door was broad and handsome, and on its upper 
panel hung a brightly polished brass knocker 
— the selfsame knocker, by the way, that a 
soldier on horseback had ridden up the marble 
steps to hammer Alvah Anderson's grand- 
father out of bed with to fight the redcoats of 
King CJeorge the Third. 

Little Corky hammered the old knocker at 
a little after eight o'clock. A trim little maid, 
who looked as if she might have been moulded 
with the trim little house, answered his sum- 
mons. Yes, Miss Anderson was in. The 
new Superintendent of Consolidated Traction 
was ushered into a trim little parlor to await 
the coming of the lady of the house. 

Yes, it was a trim little parlor, tiny and im- 
maculate, where the chandelier glowed candle- 
fashion like an inverted Christmas tree ; and he 
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seated himself on a small hard chair somewhat 
shielded by the piano. As the maid went to 
find Angela Anderson, Little Corky's eyes 
fomid their way about the room. There was 
a fine old print of George Washington at one 
end, a companion engraving of Abraham Lin- 
coln at the other, and in the centre of the man- 
telpiece a steel plate of John Greenway. 
Corkingham indulged in little shudders when 
he saw that last. It brought his errand clearly 
to his mind, and it seemed to him that he could 
not steal his glance away from the affectionate 
eyes, the delicate firm mouth of the portrait, 
which might open at any moment and say, 
"You are goin^^ to steal my great house 
from me." Which was not entirely fair on 
the part of the steel plate toward Little 
Corky. So he wormed himself up off the 
small hard chair and seated himself again with 
his back to the affectionate eyes. They 
plagued him all the time, straightforward 
soul that he was. He might only console 
himself by continually remembering that he 
had come to Crown Street on no intriguing 
business, but because his hair was growing 
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thin, and a man with a salary of seventy-five 
hundred dollars oug^t to be contemplating 
matrimony. 

He had been so busy this long while trying 
to solve the multitude of trolley problems in 
Tremont that he had almost forgotten the few 
women of his acquaintance. So, in a sense, 
he was grateful for Jim Connaughton's sug- 
gestion. Still, as he sat in the prim little 
parlor, he began to wonder how he would make 
conversation. It was patent to him that no 
seventy-five-hundred-a-year man could be ex- 
pected to deal in any ordinary sort of talk. 

But Miss Anderson herself solved that 
problem for him. The door-bell did not jan- 
gle so often for young men at the little old 
house in Crown Street that Miss Anderson 
neglected any of the tricks of the game. She 
was primed for callers, dressed in an evening 
frock that frankly displayed her thin but 
rather pretty neck and arms. She was primed 
with lively animation in honor of her caller, 
and .made the conversation an easy thing of 
conunonplaces. Still Miss Angela was not so 
young as she had been. She was rather un- 
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pleasantly thin, after all, and addicted to spec- 
tacles set with heavy lenses. 

So Little Corky was glad to let his thoughts 
swing away from the thickness of the hair 
upon his temples, glad of the interruption that 
brought old Alvah Anderson, coming home 
from his club at the prompt hour of nine, as 
was his inviolable custom, into the room. The 
greeting was cordial. Alvah was an institu- 
tion at the Tremont Club; and some of the 
other institutions at that bulwark of financial 
strength were Directors in Consolidated Trac- 
tion, so that the old man had known of Little 
Corky*s promotion before he himself had been 
apprised of it. 

"How does it go, my boy, in the new har- 
ness?" he asked. 

**Well enough. I 'm pretty green and I Tl 
need seasoning. A man told me to-night I 'd 
need callousing. That's because I protested 
against the way these newspapers — every 
blessed one of them — rub it into Consoli- 
dated every time they get a chance." 

Little Corky's words fell upon sympathetic 
ears. 
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"Very, very different from what it used to 
be/' said the attorney, "and things seem to go 
to the bad very quickly these days. I suppose 
that if he were living they would be calling him 
a plutocrat and all the other nasty billingsgate 
that came to their mind; and, good Lord, Mr. 
Corkingham, if ever there was a nobleman by 
nature, John was that man/' 

Alvah Anderson's gaze lifted lovingly to 
his oldtime f riend. Little Corky felt that the 
whole business was fortuitous. He certainly 
had not had to broach the subject of Decatur 
Street, and here was the aged attorney coming 
straight up to it. 

"I suppose that John Greenway was a 
strong figure in old Tremont," he ventiu^ed. 

"He was the strongest figure that Tremont 
has ever known. He was a bulwark and a 
man." 

"I should have liked to know more of him," 
miu*mured Little Corky. 

For an instant Alvah Anderson was dis- 
posed to be reminiscent. Then his traditional 
reserve asserted itself, and he froze stiffly upon 
his caller. 
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"It would only mean a study into the his- 
tory of the city," said the old man. 

But Little Corky was persistent, 

"I happened to he down in Decatur Street 
this very afternoon," he said nonchalantly. 
"I noticed the old Greenway house then. It 
seems a pity that so fine a piece of property 
should stand idle." 

For a moment, the lawyer's reserve loosened. 

"It was John's wish that his house should he 
preserved." 

Little Corky was eager in his interest. 

"Yes, Mr. Anderson," he kept on, treading 
where angels might have feared to go, "but Mr. 
Greenway died a long time ago. He could not 
have realized that Decatiur Street was doomed 
to commercial purposes." 

Alvah Anderson made no conunent. 

"I was very much interested to-day in his 
old house. Somehow it had never impressed 
me so much, as being so big — so fine, you 
know." 

"It was the finest house in Tremont when 
John lived there." Alvah Anderson's profes- 
sional layers of reserve could not hide the bump 
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of pride that was asserting itself. "There 
have been few finer houses built here since then. 
John was very proud of it." 

"He must have been very lonely in it, with- 
out children or family, Mr. Anderson?" 

That was a leading question and Corking- 
ham was no diplomat in putting it. The old 
attorney pulled himself further within his shell 
and said nothing. Little Corky drummed 
with his fingers against the side of the piano. 
Finally : 

"I suppose you will hear to-morrow that I 
asked for admittance to the old house this 
afternoon. The caretaker seemed quite net- 
tled at my request. If apologies are in order 
you have mine for my curiosity." 

Alvah Anderson unbent enough to be gra- 
cious to the younger man. 

"He has pretty strict orders to let no one on 
the property, and I am glad that he is faithful 
to his orders. There is more than obedience 
in Felix Wilkin. He was John Greenway's 
servant, and that would tell its story if you 
had known the master of the house. He was 
a man, Mr. Corkingham, who inspired a 
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loyalty and affection in those whom he per- 
mitted to come into his real life that can only 
be likened to reverence, sir." 

Little Corky grasped the question by the 
horns. 

"Who is John Greenway's present heir?" he 
demanded, pleasantly. 

"If you had come to my office, young man," 
said Alvah Anderson, very slowly, for he was 
picking his words carefully as a good lawyer 
always picks his words, "I would have had the 
unpleasantness of telling you that that was 
none of yoiu* affairs. Here in my home I can 
only tell you that I have held that to be a mat- 
ter that did not concern Tremont in the least. 
I represent John Greenway's estate — I was 
his personal attorney for years before he was 
taken from me — and I am perfectly re- 
sponsible for what I do in the name of his 
estate." 

Little Corky did not lose his temper. He 
was a good deal of an executive, this fellow, 
and so he only smiled softly, apologized to 
Alvah Anderson for a seeming trespass on his 
part, and went out on a new tack. 
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^^I was interested in seeing the old house 
this afternoon," he said, "for it has seemed to 
me for a long time past that a good use could 
have been made of it in the commercial devel- 
opment of the city." 

"Not a discovery on your part. A good 
many concerns would have been glad enough 
to get hold of the property a long time ago. 
But John Greenway wanted his house pre- 
served." 

"Yes, I can understand this, Mr. Anderson. 
But perhaps he did not realize the tremendous 
changes that were to come to Decatur Street." 

"They were beginning to come before he 
died. Changes come in every city that grows 
as fast as this city has grown. Changes have 
come to Crown Street. My grandfather built 
this house, — I can show you where he branded 
*1760' into one of its hewn cellar beams, — but 
it was good enough for him and it has been 
good enough for my daughter and myself." 

Corkingham began to feel that he was 
against a wall, evidently a stone wall, and he 
began to wish himself out of Crown Street. 
Still he could not back out without showing 
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some excuse for coming. So he came straight 
to the point again. 

"I have been interested in all of this," he 
said steadily, "because we want the old Green- 
way property there in Decatur Street." Alvah 
Anderson made a move toward interruption, 
but he would not hear it, and continued: 
"Consolidated Traction wants that Decatur 
Street plot, because Consolidated Traction 
needs it. There is n't a tired man or woman 
or child in Tremont who does not need it. We 
can't solve our power proposition without that 
Decatur Street tract. We can't move our 
cars right without it." 

Alvah Anderson answered the young man 
coolly. 

"Your power problems are not consequen- 
tial to the Greenway estate," was his icy re- 
joinder. "That property is not for sale, nor 
is it likely that it will be placed on sale." 

Alvah Anderson was not Felix Wilkin. 
Alvah Anderson could keep his temper, which 
was more than John Greenway's servant had 
done under a similar circumstance. But that 
was not helping Corkingham. It was quite as 
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much his business to try to get the Decatur 
Street property for his employers as it was the 
old attorney's to hold tightly to it. Still he 
could do nothing more, and he began saying 
his adieus. 

Miss Anderson was charming, and warmly 
begged him to call again. Little Corky prom- 
ised faithfully. The lady smiled upon him, 
but her smiles did not warm his heart. He 
realized that Jim Connaughton had set him 
a hard task at the very outset. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE architect of the Valambria was 
more than passing wise in his genera- 
tion. He had huilded a ship that was 
larger than any of her predecessors. He had 
carefully borrowed all the successful ideas of 
marine architecture that had preceded him. 
The engines in the great heart of the ship 
were big enough and powerful enough to elicit 
columns of free advertising from the news- 
papers, while her navigating room and bridge 
struck envy to the heart of every seafaring 
man, save the single one privileged to com- 
mand them. The marine architect had even 
installed lifts in her first cabins, an appealing 
consideration to lazy Americans, who have 
already begun to lose the stair-climbing habit. 
But best of all, this far-seeing designer, who 
realized that nowadays a ship more than a ship 
must be, had broken the straight lines of his 
promenade deck with a number of little nooks 
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where two steamer chairs might comfortably 
stand, but a third could not possibly perch 
itself. 

Genevieve was sure that this last was the 
finest feature of the delightful Valambria. 
She was sure that a bridal couple, or an en- 
gaged couple, or even two souls of a single 
mind but opposite sex, would endorse her views 
to the uttermost. But what was the use of 
one of these deck cubby-holes when one had 
neither husband nor fiancS, and when even 
kindred souls — trousered — had not come 
into view three days out from Liverpool! 
Genevieve had secured one of these nooks be- 
fore they had left the landing stage. She had 
given a fat tip to a deck steward, which was 
an odd generosity on the part of a girl who 
looked more English than American, and both 
her chair and Tanta's had been carefully 
stowed in it. Tanta was her chaperon and 
travelling companion. 

There she had watched England slip from 
sight, and without regret at that, while Tanta 
snored. Travelling was a nuisance and a bore 
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to Tanta, but not so to Genevieve. She v^as 
going to a strange land — an almost unknown 
land, if you please — and her girlish heart beat 
fast in anticipation. She knew very little 
about the "U. S. A.," as she always had put 
it, but she had certain ideas about them already 
set in her pretty little head. She knew that 
she should not like Illinois, because Illinois was 
yellow in the book that the teachers had given 
her at the seminary, and she abominated yel- 
low. There was that other State with almost 
the same name — Indiana, that was it — and 
it was a fine, warm, dull red, and Genevieve 
knew that she should love to live in Indiana. 
She had had a hat of that same shade three 
summers before, and it was a lovely hat, and — 
So she dreamed for hours while Tanta slept 
comfortably stretched out in the adjoining 
chair. She wished that they had had mile-posts 
set across the ocean (they seemed to have every- 
thing else on this big new liner), so that she 
might measure their progress nearer and nearer 
New York. She gazed out over the sea, the 
same sea that Tanta had taken her to in the 
simuners and that she used to look across as 
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a little girl, thinking how wide it was» yet not 
wide enough to separate wholly a world to 
which she was bound by every tie of love and 
blood. 

The sea must have known Grenevieve's love 
for it, for it gave her a fine smooth road save 
once, when seeming to arise to the situation and 
wishing to give a very pretty and very lonely 
girl a good turn, it gave the giant Valambria 
a good turn, which sent (Jenevieve flying at a 
saloon entrance into the arms of Nicholas Vane 
Shipney, architect and resident of this strange 
far-away land of the United States of America. 

Shipney — once he had made his apologies, 
received a laughing forgiveness, and watched 
the retreat of the goddess of the Valambrians 
— dug deep into his pocket for his cabin list. 
He measured that list carefully with the possi- 
bilities of the present case. Of O'Connors and 
Colgains that list was stuffed. He knew these 
and those must be the folk that chattered so 
constantly in the adjoining cabin. Finally, 
after a long session of deduction and elimina- 
tion, he felt sure that he had landed his mark 
true. The goddess with the soft and light- 
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brown hair must be Miss Genevieve Cowlej 
Her watch-dog, he decided, continuing th 
same scheme of scientific reasoning, must b 
Mrs. Hendrick Hudson Cordonnier. 

Cordonnierl 

Nick Shipney steadied himself in the come 
of the saloon and brought that name to the f u 
reception of his mental alertness. 

"It couldn't be Truffles's mother?" he saic 
half aloud. 

Why not? A drowning man has seized a 
less. He racked the musty comers of hi 
memory. The little lady in black with th 
peppery face must be Truffles's mother. Sh 
could not deny it. He would not let her den; 
it. 

Shipney had not felt alone before that col 
lision in the passage-way. There were plent 
of good fellows in the smoke-room, but the 
might all go to thunder from that minuti 
Shipney measured fate and circumstances an 
his memories of Truffles, — a violently disagree 
able youth who lived in the same boarding 
school dormitory with the architects, and wh 
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had been Nick's pet aversion, — thumbed his 
cabin list once again and started down the 
Vcilambria's deck promenade. 

It took some peering into those tiny cubby- 
holes to locate his quarry. When he found the 
two ladies, it was the younger one and the 
pretty one who looked puzzled and perplexed. 
Genevieve did not know what was coming. 
She hoped for the worst — or was it the best? 

"Are you Truffles's mother?" Shipney 
might have said, and almost did. But he mur- 
mured a bit and awoke the lady from a day- 
dream. Why not cut the story short? Tanta 
was Truffles's mother. Tanta glanced rather 
patronizingly at him and smiled, as much as to 
say, "Now that you have identified me, kindly 
let me resume my siesta. . You are excused." 

But Nick Shipney had no intention of re- 
treating. He stood his ground stoutly and in 
the end he accomplished his purpose. Mrs. 
Cordonnier could not forget her manners, and 
so she introduced her son's dear school-friend 
to Grenevieve, which was all that Nick Shipney 
wanted ; and as far as he is concerned, the little 
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lady in black, with the peppery countenance 
might as well as not be dropped from these 
pages henceforth. 

Grenevieve had felt an inclination towarc 
siesta herself, but that inclination was quit< 
gone now. She roused herself with a prett} 
smile and went and braced herself against the 
outer rail of the ship, beside this good-looking 
stranger, smiling quizzically at Tanta all th< 
while, as if she were not quite sure of her com 
panion. 

In return, Tanta glared. 

But Tanta had glared at Genevieve evei 
since she had assumed charge of the motherless 
girl; and Grenevieve had always responded bj 
a supreme indifference, followed by goin^ 
ahead and doing precisely what it suited hei 
to do. In this instance, she was suited tc 
pace the deck with young Shipney, who begai 
to wonder if this delight was reality. For i 
time she did not say a word to him. Bui 
every little while he would steal a glance to- 
ward her and catch her eyes slyly glancing oul 
of their comers at him, and he wondered if she 
were going to laugh at him. 
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''Tanta makes believe to be so cross/' she 
finally said. 

Grenevieve wanted to explain many things to 
yomig Shipney. She wanted to say that 
Tanta was wealthy, very wealthy, and that 
Tanta had been nice enough to take Grenevieve 
— who was quite alone in the world — under 
her wing. She felt that her moral sense would 
not reprove her for lying to this good-looking 
young Shipney. For, if you must have the 
truth without further delay, it was Grenevieve 
who was rich, so very, very rich that she could 
have purchased a whole string of liners like the 
VcHamhria and had them as mere plajrthiags. 
Everybody else had known that she was an 
heiress, and how could one play the game fair 
with such a handicap? Everybody seemed to 
like Grenevieve because of her money, and that 
was hardly fair. She had met men, lots and 
lots of men, and they all played at devotion, 
and she had never believed a one of them be- 
cause she knew that they knew that she had 
the golden toucL She had been suspicious of 
other women. Why, even Tanta was always 
telling of Tanta's son, the TrufBes of Shipney's 
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earlier days, who lived in New York, and who 
was a demigod that was getting round-shoul- 
dered, because wings were sprouting under his 
coat. Tanta's son had as yet, and despite his 
multitude of charms, escaped designing 
women, and Genevieve was already suspicious. 
It would be so much harder in that case with 
dear old Tanta to fight, too. 

On the evening of the second day of their 
acquaintance, Grcnevieve was glad that she had 
not lied to Nicholas Shipney; for on that day 
she discovered for the first time that the archi- 
tect lived in Tremont. Up to that time their 
talk had been on generalities; after that time 
it came more closely to personalities. Tanta 
was quite displeased with the architect for 
forcing himself upon them, even though she 
admitted that young Shipney did have some 
good qualities. 

Still, she never would have given up her seat 
in the nook if on that day the sea had not 
proved that Genevieve needed another good 
turn and sent the big Valamhria gently tossing, 
and Tanta back to her cabin. That left the 
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nook free to two young persons and each of 
those two young persons thanked all their 
established idols that they were good foul- 
weather sailors. 

"Tremont," Genevieve whispered, when 
first Shipney had let the fact drop that he 
gained his livelihood in that city. ''Tell me 
about Tremont/' she commanded. 

"Tell me where to begin," he suggested with 
a smile. 

"At my grandfather's house," she com- 
manded." 

"Your grandfather — " he began, much puz- 
zled. 

"John Greenway," she said, just a trace of 
irritation in her voice. "Surely you must have 
known of him, Mr. Shipney?" 

Now, to do Shipney justice, it must be ad- 
mitted that he did not know much more about 
John Greenway than any of the others in the 
younger generation of Tremont. He recalled 
vaguely the Greenway estate; there was a 
Greenway Street in the town, and a Greenway 
Bank, and he looked at Genevieve the more 
closely. 
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"I do not know Tremont very thoroughly," 
he said to her after a little time. ''I have not 
lived there a great while. The name Green- 
way is familiar." 

"I should hope so," Grenevieve responded. 
**Don*t you know my grandfather's house?" 

He was frank in his confession. 

^'I am afraid not," he laughed. 

"It is in Decatur Street," said Grenevieve. 
She wondered if all the Tremont men were 
going to prove as stupid as this one. But De- 
catur Street only fixed itself in Nicholas Vane 
Shipney*s mind as a shabby thoroughfare some- 
where — just where he was not quite certain — 
dose to the harbor front and finding a dreary 
path between tenements and factories and rail- 
road yards. 

Grenevieve did not wait for him to answer 
her last remark. 

"I do not wonder that you do not know it, 
Mr. Shipney," she said, in her kind way. "I 
met a man from Tremont in London, and 
though he seemed to know of the house when 
I spoke of it" — her voice fell, and she let her 
eyes fall away from his — ^**he did not give me 
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a great deal of comfort. He said that a poor 
quarter of the town had grown up about it, 
and that there were no nice houses any more 
within a mile of it/' 

** Oh, well, you could probably sell it for a 
neat sum. Harbor-front property is not often 
a drug on the market/' 

Genevieve's eyes flashed. Her little nose 
went high. 

"My grandfather's house is not for sale — 
not for any price." 

"'You don't mind the isolation?" suggested 
Shipney. 

"I mind nothing of the sort. You see, Mr. 
Shipney, this is not a matter of preference. 
The old house was my grandfather's pride and 
greatest joy; and somehow, I shall always 
think that he knows that I am living in it, and 
be glad." 

Shipney smiled at the girl's enthusiasm. 
She almost resented that. 

''Don't laugh, Mr. Shipney, for this is an 
earnest sort of thing and possibly an oppor- 
tunity for a rising yoimg architect. I shall 
want to spend a good deal of thought and 
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energy on the old house. It has been empty 
since my grandfather's death, forty years ago, 
and I imagine that it will need a deal of re- 
pairs." 

"Probably. A house can deteriorate pretty 
rapidly without care." 

'^It has not been without care. It has had 
loving care from two men who were close to 
my grandfather's heart — one of them, Felix 
Wilkin, his personal servant at the time of his 
death; the other, Mr. Alvah Anderson, who 
was his attorney and who is now in charge of 
the estate." 

The estate I Nick Shipney's eyes distended. 
Long after he had left her that afternoon, he 
let his mind dwell upon that Greenway estate. 
He wished that he might, that minute, caU to 
mind more of its ramifications. 

Now Shipney was not a rich man, only a 
poor devil of a draughtsman who had a cubby- 
hole and skylight at the top of a cheap build- 
ing, and tugged and tugged and tugged 
against the maelstrom of a great city to make 
progress; yet in this crisis he began to be a 
real man, to think more of the girl and less 
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about the estate. If this girl, this darling hu- 
man thing in skirts, had been poor or, if rich, 
decently and moderately rich, he might never 
have had to forget her. Now, she might have 
to go out of his life, just because of those 
abominable millions that her grandfather had 
collected over there in Tremont years and years 
and years ago. 

Nicholas Vane Shipney was not mercenary. 
Thank Grod, he was not an adventurer. He 
kept swearing to himself all that sleepless 
night after he had left the girl that he was not 
mercenary, he was not an adventurer. Yet 
how could he come to say the final good-bye 
for the trip, leave this timid innocent child of 
foreign training to fight the wolves that would 
be soon snarling at her heels, a pack of long- 
toothed brutes such as ran riot through much 
of his beloved country? 

The Vdlamhria ran into rough weather ; and 
Grcnevieve was secretly glad of it, because it 
kept Tanta below decks and Shipney above, 
with her. Shipney was glad because of that, 
and also because it meant a longer voyage; and 
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every moment was precious with the buzzing 
wireless ab*eady trying to catch Nantucket. 

At first he had made a pretence of avoiding 
the girl, and she had accused him of it, naively 
asking him if he really intended to be a brute 
to her. After that he surrendered. 

Shipney had his pad on his knee, and was 
stretched in the nook in Tanta*s chair. His 
pencil was a magic thing, and it lightly 
sketched John Greenway's mansion, trans- 
formed in most astoimding fashion. Shipney 
was of the modem French school — you could 
read Beaux Arts all over his exaggerated 
clothes, and Greenway's house was to abound 
in terraces and formal gardens and sea-wall 
promenades — all of it a pretty show to the 
girl, who laughed and purred aloud in the joy- 
ful enthusiasm with which she followed the 
dreamings of this delightful architect. Once 
she excused herself for a moment and returned 
with a packet of very old letters. She began 
talking as she loosened the ribbon that bound 
them. 

"There is very little here that I could read 
to any one," she explained, "but a few things 
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fhat I want to read to you. These letters are 
most of those that my grandfather wrote to 
my mamma. You know I told you how she 
married my daddy, who was an Englishman, 
and went away from grandfather to live across 
the sea; always planning some day to come 
home to the hig house which he built after she 
left Tremont. Poor old granddaddy, he died 
without ever seeing mamma's joy at what he 
had created. Then mamma, daddy, both of 
them, died and the big house was empty." 

Grcnevieve was silent for a time. Then she 
began fussing with the packet of letters. She 
seemed to know the contents of each ahnost by 
heart, for she drew certain ones out that she 
wished to show Shipney. 

^*It seems so hard that I could never have 
known my grandfather. He was such a won- 
derful man, — a rich man, and misunderstood 
in those days just as rich men are misunder- 
stood in these.*' Her eyes began to blaze. 
''A great many folk have not appreciated, for 
few have ever known that my grandfather 
helped decide that great war in your — my 
country, that closed just as his life closed. 
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''But he was rich in more than dollars, my 
grandfather Greenway. He was a great 
reader. Some day I shall show you his books. 
He loved pictures and filled his house with 
them. He was richer than all these in the 
thing that people knew the least in him — 
love." 

She caught a letter from the bunch and be- 
gan reading. 

" 'My dear little Cerise/— 

that was my mamma, Mr. Shipney, — 

" 'My house is nearly finished, and I have already 
moved into it. I am more than satisfied with it, and 
only wish that you might see it. From one front I 
can see the street and all the houses of my friends 
who have been my friends these many years. But I 
think I like the other view the best^ and so I have placed 
the veranda there. I have my chair drawn out there 
each evening, and smoke a cigar and think of my own 
little daughter so far away. The big white*sailed ships 
go sailing to sea close by my house, and I think of each 
as going straight to you ; and each bears as cargo a heart 
full of love to Cerise.' " 

She fumbled and drew forth a second letter. 
"Here is another: 

" 'How I do wish that things were so placed that you 
might come over this Summer and see the house! It 
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seems so long a time since I have seen you that I would 
come to England on the next ship if the times were not 
so dark here. We have bad news from Hooker all the 
iime^ and this joong Captain Grants with all his Indus- 
try^ does not seem able to accomplish the impossible. 
• • • I keep wishing you here with me. I walk 
through the house and wonder how you would like it aU. 
I stand on the stair and think of you standing there with 
me^ looking through the hall and out upon the water.' 

"I won't bore you, Mr. Shipney, but I will 
skip a year in the letters. 
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'I have had to waU in my house^ Cerise. The rail- 
road to New York is building a depot across the street, 
and I do not like the idea. Some of the folk in the street 
are already talking of building up on the hill^ but I am 
too old a man for hills; and were I young I would not 
leave this house. So I have fenced it in from the vul- 
gar street; a decent, high, brick waU shuts off the rail- 
road, and nothing in the world can ever bar the harbor 
and the shipping from my view. I am going to stick it 
out here until the end. After that, I want the house 
kept, as long as you think wise, as it now is. I have 
told Alvah of this and how anxious I am to see my dear 
daughter again; and he says that he is going to London 
next spring to fetch you back, husband or no husband, to 
your own loving daddy.' ** 

Grenevieve folded the letter, placed it in its 
place in the bundle, and tied the encircling 
tape. 
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^'How you can read into a real man's life 
by the letters he leaves behind him," she said 
softly, "I have not read this little to you, 
Mr, Shipney, expecting you to gather any 
insight into the great soul of John Greenway 
through it. It took me a long time and many 
readings of these letters before I saw the man 
myself and loved him as only a girl, shut 
tightly in an English school and making her 
heroes out of her reading, can make a flesh 
and blood ideal out of thin air. 

"I only wanted you to know how much my 
grandfather's house meant to him — how very 
much it means to me. I shall want your help 
when I come to open it once more." 

It was on Shipney's tongue to tell her that 
he could not give her any assistance, and to 
make some polite lie telling the girl that his 
other work would not permit. He was not 
mercenary, was Nick Shipney. 

But his tongue was paral}rzed, and he could 
not speak. He could only stretch back in 
Tanta's chair helpless, stare blankly in the 
face of a lovely girl, and dimly realize that 
there was a devil of a pull ahead of him. 
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The roughness of the sea was history, for 
the Valambria was in the lee of the land. A 
long swell rolled out from the Hook ; hut even 
Tanta was proof against its cradling emhraees, 
and she stood beside the girl and the architect 
as the ship slowed for pilot. Off there to the 
right was New York; Shipney was already 
mapping out things with his long arm for Gren- 
evieve. That was Coney Island, that myriad 
of fairy li^ts; and the music that the slight 
breeze wafted out to the vessel was really music, 
for the distance blended all discords into real 
hannony. 

Grcnevieve leaned over the rail and drank in 
the early summer's night with rare joy. This 
was America. All her life she had dreamed 
of this time, of the time when she should first 
face the land that meant so much to her, — her 
own land. For she was American in spirit and 
soul, this girl. She abominated the English 
folk, she had seen so many of them. Her 
grandfather was American in the great years 
of his life, and to America her affections went. 
She leaned over the rail and drank in the night 
with joy. 
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Shipney was silent, save when explaining 
some little point to her, — and moody. Ship- 
ney was cursing the giant turbines in the heart 
of the Valambria for having accomplished in 
five days what formerly took three months. 
Think of a three-months' sail across the At- 
lantic with a girl like that to watch a man 
sketch, to chatter lightly in his ears, and never 
a thought of the morrow. Land and to-mor- 
rows seem so far away from midocean. 

His dream of happiness was nearly ended. 
Already the pilot was aboard, and the VcHawr 
bria's engines were throbbing in the beginning 
of the end. 

In the whirl and the commotion of the dirty 
pier Grcnevieve forgot to record her first emo- 
tions on touching American soil. That was a 
pleasure that she had delegated to herself for 
many years, yet in all the excitement it was 
completely forgotten. There were people 
crowding past the custom barriers to see her, 
and she had rather thought herself coming to 
a land where the ones she loved were long since 
dead. This very old gentleman, who gently 
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clung to the affectation of a cape overcoat, 
must be Mr. Anderson ; and after all this time 
it seemed to Grenevieve like meeting a charactei 
out of a book, in flesh and blood, to receive the 
trembling hand-shake of her grandfather's 
friend and adviser. 

There were others coming forth to meet her, 
among them all the demigod, a tall lank young 
man, soirewhat prematurely bald, who ex- 
claimed '"Mother!" dramatically, when first he 
saw Tanta, and threw himself like a tiger ram- 
pant into the little woman's arms. Then he 
caught first sight of Nick Shipney, and a 
dubious smile came over him. 

"Truffles I" Nick was moved to say, and had 
the rare good sense not to say. An old enmity 
of years before was buried alongside some 
other boyish things, and the architect smiled 
amiably upon the demigod. 

"You did n't expect to see me, Cordonnier," 
he said, slowly, for it was the first time that 
he had ever called Truffles by his real name; 
"I expected to see you. I 've been sort of 
concierge for this expedition." 

But after that there was more confusion, 
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and Nick Shipney attempted to say his good- 
byes without succeeding remarkably well. He 
had plaimed it all quite courageously in his 
own mind. This was to be farewell, not au 
revoir. But the farewell did not come easily, 
not even to the beck of the stout resolution of 
Nicholas Vane Shipney. However heroic 
might have been the cast of his mind, the flesh 
was still weak, and he was simply saying good- 
night, after all, and telling her that he hoped 
to see her within a week (he was to stay for a 
few days in New York) , a hope which she sin- 
cerely echoed. Thus died and were decently 
buried, Shipney's good resolutions. 

The railroad ride to Tremont remained in 
Grenevieve's memory as a fearful thing, an un- 
ending thing. The train was hot, the train was 
stuffy, and the train was slow; at least, it 
seemed fearfully slow to a girl so anxious to 
get home. Tanta prated of Truffles, and Grcn- 
evieve was thanking each of her lucky stars 
that the demigod — who got on her nerves — 
had had the good sense not to come to Tremont 
in the beginning. She foimd her sole comfort 
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in old Alvah Anderson, and she let her little 
hand rest upon his old arm for a long time. 

"'I hope it won't be much longer/' she told 
him. ''I am so anxious to get home." 

She might have said more — have told of the 
forlorn unhappinesses of a girl who had been 
kicked about from hotel to boarding-school, 
and boarding-school to hotel, these many years 
— but she felt that he ought to understand 
now. 

But Alvah Ae lerson was not quick and did 
not answer at once. 

"To my grandfather's house, I meant," she 
explained. 

He did not answer for a moment. 

"You have followed my instructions and 
placed it in order for my home-coming?" she 
inquired quickly. 

"Are you still sure that you wish to live in 
the old place?" said Alvah Anderson, looking 
at her steadily and making his points slowly. 
"You know that I have advised you that it is 
hardly a fit part of the city for a young woman 
of your position in Tremont to live. Your 
grandfather appreciated the fact that Decatur 
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Street was changing even before he died, and 
had the great wall built about the property/* 

Grenevieve's eyes flashed. She was very 
plainly angry. 

"You know that we went all over that, Mr. 
Anderson," she answered. "I thought that 
you would have had the house in order and 
readiness by this time." 

"I have still been in hopes that you would 
change your mind," the old attorney smiled 
very gently upon the mistress of tje estate. 
''I have hoped all this while that I might con- 
vince you. We have an excellent opportunity 
to dispose of the property. Our railroad sys- 
tem in Tremont could make good use of it for 
a power-station." 

Grcnevieve gave vent to her anger. 

"I do think that you might have understood 
after all this time," she said, "the depth of my 
aversion to selling my grandfather's house. I 
have understood, ever since I could understand 
things, his affection for his house, and I have 
only tried to follow out his wishes in the mat- 
ter. I am still unshaken in my plans. I am 
going to live in the old house for years and 
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years and years. Do you realize, Mr. Ander- 
son, what sentiment that old structure means 
to me ? It *s my home. I don't think you real- 
ize what a real home is going to mean to a girl 
who has not known such a thing within her 
memory.'* 

The old man was silent for some minutes. 

"'I suppose you do think I am a poor ad- 
viser," he said, childishly. 

Her anger was gone, and she caught his 
hand again. 

"Dear loyal friend," she said softly. "I 
shall always think of you in that way. I know 
too well the confidence and the affection that 
my grandfather gave to Alvah Anderson. 
Think of it, Wilkin and you are the only two 
living links that hind me to him. Some day 
I am gomg to make you tell me all that you 
know of him. I want you to tell me intimately 
of the tones of his voice, of the expression of 
his face, the gestures of his hand. I want to 
know so much about him, Mr. Anderson. I 
want to know the things he loved, the things he 
hated, the things he wanted, the things he could 
not have. I want to know my grandfather as 
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you knew him. He is the one great man that 
has stood close to my life." 

Although Genevieve did not say it, Alvah 
knew that the girl was thinking of her own 
father then — her poor, weak, silly papa, who 
broke her mamma's heart and died a drunkard 
and a derelict. 

"Very well, Miss Grenevieve,'* he finally said. 
"You are mistress of John Greenway's estate. 
I will take you to the old house to-morrow 
if you wish. It will not be in really good 
shape, but Wilkin can have it in some sort of 
readiness for you in two or three days/* 

She nodded her acquiescence in this plan, 
and closed her eyes to collect her thoughts and 
rest for a moment. 

Alvah was worried. He wondered if the 
girl would lose her enthusiasm when first she 
saw Decatur Street and the dirty, little, Italian 
children who played in it all day long. He 
wondered if she would care so much for the 
water promenade and the sea-wall that this 
young Shipney had detailed to her, when she 
knew that the car-transfer ferry abutted it on 
one side, and the Tremont Gas Company on 
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the other. It would be a fine test of her loy- 
alty to her dead grandfather's ideals, he 
thought, if after seeing the cobwebbed man- 
sion and its surroundings she still inclined to 
dwell within it. 

She grew irritable as the hours grew on, and 
Alvah Anderson told her that they were de- 
layed. One thing and then another had 
blocked the progress of their train ; and finally 
darkness came upon the land, and the girl was 
denied the pleasure of languidly gazing from 
the window and seeing the towns and open 
country of a land that was her own and yet so 
different from any that she had ever seen be- 
fore. 

They had dined, and she was tired, and 
finally she dozed in her great, soft chair. 
When she awoke it was with a start. The 
negro porter of the car had touched her lightly 
on the shoulder. 

"We 're comin' into Tremont, miss,'' he said. 

She was still drowsy, but in an instant she 
sat up straight in her chair and realized. 

Home! She was home at last. After all 
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these years she was home for the first time. 
She was close to her grandfather's house that 
she had waited so long to see. 

She tried to look from the car window but 
it was light within and dark without, so that 
the glass only mirrored the inside of the car. 
Then she put a magazine up to shield off the 
light and she caught quick panoramic glimpses 
of the night. The train was running more 
slowly now, and they were passing through a 
mass of tracks with thousands and thousands 
of freight cars stored upon them. Puffy little 
engines were slipping backwards and forwards 
on these tracks ; men ran to and fro with blaz- 
ing torches, or waved lanterns in signal to one 
another. Here in a shop the forges blazed; 
and as the trucks of the car rattled, they 
crossed a busy street at surface, and Genevieve 
caught a single glimpse of a long line of white 
arcs diminishing down its length, cheap, 
square, wooden buildings lining it. A trolley 
car halted to let them pass; a drunken man 
reeling from a step — then they were in dark- 
ness again and running between more lines of 
freight cars. They were slowing even more 
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already; their engine was whistling vigorously, 
and now they were slipping down beside an- 
other street, this one lined with little two-story, 
brick houses. 

Although it was very late at night there was 
considerable excitement in the streets of the 
city. She saw a fire-engine come rolling down 
the street, its tender trailing upon its heels. 
The wagons and their horses made a tremen- 
dous noise, and Genevieve saw windows open in 
the little houses and startled faces showed 
themselves at each. 

A great fire had broken out and was drawing 
the life of the town to witness the spectacle. 
From the car you could see the blaze, red and 
yellow and terrifying, rising above the roofs 
and chimneys. It sent its reflections a long 
way. It linmed the little houses that Grcne- 
vieve had first seen, colored their fronts like the 
rising sun of early mom, and glittered in their 
windows, making each little house seem like a 
little child awake and staring, helpless at 
tragedy being enacted before its eyes. 

Their train had been halted for some minutes 
now, and Mr. Anderson was fretful. He 
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thought that he would find the conductor and 
try to learn from that official how long they 
would be delayed in reaching the station. He 
rose from his seat and went to the rear plat- 
form of the car. Grenevieve followed him. 

It was a warm, sweet night, and the fresh 
air there on the car-step felt good. She 
looked reverently at the ground below her — 
home — at the little houses along the cheap 
street. She was home. 

It seemed as if all Tremont must be awake 
at this late hour. Men were dressing and 
hurrying from their houses. They could catch 
glimpses of more engines and tenders and 
trucks scurrying through distant streets; the 
shriek of whistle and the din of bell seemed to 
clang from all quarters. More windows were 
opening in the little houses ; and lazy folk, who 
were barely awake yet, began to ask one an- 
other what time it was and where the big fire 
could be. 

It was a big fire, a tremendously spectacular 
home welcome for Genevieve. Its reflection 
glittered more brightly than before on the red- 
brick fronts of the little houses across the way. 
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"Oh, do find out what the matter is," Gene- 
vieve begged of the porter who stood on the 
ground just by the step of the car. 

A brakeman came hurrying down the side 
of the train, and the negro stopped him. 

"Say, boss, what am de *citement?" 

"Big fire over there." 

The brakeman indicated direction by a twist 
of his head. 

"Do you know what 's burning?" asked 
Alvah Anderson. 

"Nothing very important," said the brake- 
man. "It's old John Greenway's old house, 
down on Decatur Street." 
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CHAPTER V 

LITTLE CORKY and Winthrop 
Browne breakfasted in the rear car 
of the train. Corkingham had gone 
first to the conductor and tried to buy a copy 
of a Tremont morning paper; but there had 
been some hitch, and they would not be able 
to get morning papers until they were almost 
home. 

So they fell quite naturally to a discussion 
of the power-house situation, as they took final 
sips at their cofi^ee. The two young men had 
been on a hurried trip through the Middle 
West. They had seen some stations that 
would have filled the bill for Tremont, and 
Browne was anxious for actual work to 
begin. 

"I want to see the pile-drivers a-slanmiing 
on that Greenway patch,** he told Little 
Corky. ''Why, I Ve got to fight for a chance 
to get the engines made. It 's a battle these 
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days just to get space reserved on the erecting 
floor of any big shop." 

^'WeVe got to get the Greenway patch 
first/' laughed the other. 

^'Connaughton will be digging us if we don't 
hustle," said Browne. He was a nervous fel- 
low, and this constant delay was an annoyance. 
"You can see yourself that I have got to follow 
entirely different lines at Decatur Street than 
if we fall back on Beverly Docks." 

"We won't have to rebuild at Beverly 
Docks." 

"I like your assurance, Corkingham. I 
only wish that you had shown half the assur- 
ance about that Greenway property. Con- 
naughton will be — " 

"You and Jim Connaughton had better 
form a Don't Worry Club," interrupted the 
Superintendent, with a laugh. 

Young Browne did not laugh. 

"This is a worrying matter," he said. 
"There's the Republic. It's nagging us 
every day about our delay in rebuilding the 
Beverly Docks; and the first thing we know, 
one of these smart dubs will be carrying the 
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matter up to the Legislature; and then let me 
ask you where we will bel We will be up 
against Jim Connaughton and old man Blag- 
dell and the Directors — Lord only knows 
who else — and our jobs won't be worth the 
paper we use to write our resignations out 
upon." 

" You 're blue, Mr. Engineer/' said Little 
Corky. 

Browne looked sharply at his companion. 

"And you're almighty cool," said he. 
"You 're not generally so cool as this without 
good reason." 

"Reason enou^. We're sure to get that 
Decatur Street property in the long run." 

Browne became outwardly impatient. 

"See here, Corkingham," he demanded. 
**You're mighty certain. What makes you 
so certain about it? I should say that every 
certainty was against us." 

Little Corky dropped his lightness and be- 
came quite serious. 

"I really don't know why I am certain, for 
I have n't been able to lift a hand that seemed 
a real hand toward landing that Decatur 
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Street jewel for Jim Connaughton, and I sup- 
pose when he comes back there will be an ask- 
ing for my stewardship that will twist my 
blood and send it running in the other direc- 
tion. But I Ve held to a certain unexplain- 
able belief that we are going to win out in the 
long run/' 

"In the long run?" 

"It may be a good deal longer run than we 
anticipate or than we will relish, and it may 
cost us some good opinion in Jim Connaugh- 
ton's eyes. But it is right that we should have 
that land; and I hold pretty tightly, Browne, 
to an old-fashioned sort of theology that says 
that the right thing is the thing that wins 
eventually. 

Theology doesn't get power-house sites, 
observed Browne. 

"You can never tell what theology does," 
was Corkingham's parting thrust in return. 

They stopped for a moment just before they 
entered the suburbs of Tremont, and a news- 
boy went through the train. Browne bought 
the Republic and caught it up in front of him. 
He knew that the first page could be read 
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later. He knew precisely where to turn to 
find the daily news of the big Consolidated sys- 
tem — possibly one of the attacks that were 
beginning to creep into the columns of the Re- 
public, although it had always been considered 
conservative and inclined to favor the cause of 
Consolidated. 

Browne took a single look at the morning 
paper, gave a long, surprised whistle, and 
crumpled the sheet. 

''Look at that," he said, passing it to Cork- 
ingham. 

Little Corky unrolled the paper quickly. 
He took a second look at the front page. 
Then he read, blocked in great letters across 
the top of three or four columns: "Fire 
Sweeps Historic Greenway Mansion. Com- 
plete Destruction of Famous House in Deca- 
tur Street, so Many Years Identified With the 
Growth and Progress of Tremont.'* 

He read and read but did not understand. 

His face grew white, and Browne began to 

wonder if he had done wrong in breaking the 

news so abruptly to the Superintendent. 

Little Corky handed him the paper. 
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"See — Winthrop — " he said chokingly, "if 
— it — says what was the cause of the fire." 

Browne hesitated. 

"If you can't find it,'* snapped little Corky, 
"let me have the Republic, and I 'U try." 

Browne hesitated no longer but began read- 
ing: 
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'As to the cause of the fire^ it was a matter of doubt 
up to a late hour this morning. Alvah Anderson, of S71 
Crown Street, is attorney for the Greenway estate. It 
was said at his house late last night that he had just re- 
turned from a trip to New York and he would make no 
statement whatever in regard to the fire. An interestr 
ing rumor developed about the ruins early this morning. 
Felix Wilkin, who has been caretaker of the property 
for many years, stated that there had been no lights or 
fires within the house since Mr. Oreenway's death. He 
did say 
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Winthrop Browne stopped reading and be- 
gan to crumple the paper. 

**Gro ahead," snapped Corkingham at him. 
"What are you stopping for?" 



** 'He did say that he had his suspicions that the blase 
might have been of incendiary origin, and gave some- 
what vague descriptions of a young man who, he as- 
serted, had tried to gain admittance to the property — 
which had been kept carefully guarded from the public 
since John Greenway's death — about six weeks ago. 
' [97] 
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Owing to the caretaker's advanced age and his nervons 
excitement after the fire, no great credence was placed 
in his statements. The origin of the fire will probably 
continue as gpreat a mystery as the famous old house 
itself furnished in recent years.' 
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"Is that all?" asked Little Corky, after a 
moment. He began to breathe more easily. 

"That *s all along that line," responded Win- 
fhrop Browne, handing him the newspaper. 
Then, a moment later, he continued: 

"What do you think of it, Corkinghamr' 

Little Corky had an infinite confidence in 
young Browne. He was a man who made it 
his business to judge men quickly and accu- 
rately, and Browne had passed muster. So he 
did not hesitate at speaking his mind to his 
companion. 

"It looks, on the face of it, like a dirty piece 
of business." 

"Dirty business, yes. I wonder if — " but 
Browne stopped short and laughed sharply. 
"I wouldn't want to think that the big boss 
would be tied up in any business of that sort." 

Little Corky reassured him. 

"Not much likelihood of that, with old Jim 
.across the ocean," he said, in dropping the un- 
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pleasant topic. Still, he waa much relieved. 
It was evident that Browne was not connect- 
ing him in any way with that unfortunate 
blaase, and that in itself was a great deal 
Browne was apparently ignorant of the iden- 
tity of the young man to whom the Republic 
had referred in so doubting a fashion, and 
Corkingham was entirely satisfied to have him 
remain ignorant. It was really none of the 
Chief Engineer's business. 

The matter, once dropped, stayed so for 
the remainder of the trip. Within an hour 
they were slowing to a grinding stop in the 
Dunstan Square terminal at Tremont and 
pressing forward together in the narrow aisle 
of the sleeping-car. Then Little Corky 
brought up the Decatur Street matter again, 
for a single instant. He whispered in Win- 
throp Browne's ear: 

*'I 'm afraid we 're in for it now, old man. 
It's Decatur Street or die with both of us. 
You 'd better get your draughtsmen busy and 
have the blueprints ready to send out to the 
newspapers at the opportune moment." 
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They said good-bye for the moment there in 
the great waiting-room of the Tremont & 
Southwestern Terminal, which faces Dmistan 
Square. Then Little Corky was away and 
hurrying in his nervous way down the stair to 
the street, only stopping partly to turn and 
catch the hour from the station clock. 

Ten-thirtyl 

That was late to get into the harness on a 
morning like this, when there would be all 
manner of damnations to pay at the offices of 
Consolidated Traction. 

The big, square, yellow bulk of the Wren- 
tham rose across the square, and Little Corky 
made a diagonal course under the trees to 
reach its door. He caught a hurried glimpse 
of the robins playing on the fountain edge in 
the precise centre of Dunstan Square, smiled 
in encouragement to a group of very small 
boys playing marbles in the path and never 
dreaming of futures — futures which meant 
seventy-five-hundred-dollar jobs that hung on 
the accomplishing of the impossible — crossed 
the street, and darted up the short flight of 
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steps that led to the main lobby of the Wren- 
tham* 

If Little Corky had not darted up that step 
at just that precise moment, not a moment 
earlier, a moment later ; if he had not been wor- 
ried and preoccupied, he might not have 
bumped into a person descending those self- 
same steps. 

''Damn itl" was his first impulse, but then 
he saw that the person was in skirts and, hav- 
ing disregarded all the grave warnings of 
savants and addicted herself to high heels on 
her little shoes, was rapidly losing her balance. 
Little Corky's arm shot out, caught the lady, 
and saved her a nasty fall. 

"I beg your pardon," said he quickly, thank- 
ing all his lucky stars that he had not yielded 
to any profane impulse. 

''Begged and granted," replied the lady ; and 
Little Corky caught a first glimpse of her. 

Women were strange quantities to Corking- 
ham, and he made little pretence of under- 
standing them. He had seen many of them, 
but never another such as this. Neoer another 
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iuch M this. He permitted himself the intox- 
ication of a second look at the lady. Greorgel 
she was pretty. Little Corky had seen what 
were reputed handsome dames, generally 
ladies of the stage, who displayed themselves at 
two dollars a seat if you wished a good look. 
But he had never seen, on the stage or off, such 
a lady as now confronted him. A young lady, 
if you please, and no calculating as you looked, 
as you did with Angela Anderson. A pretty 
young lady, and no stretching of terms. A 
lovely young lady, for none other than a lovely 
young lady could possess such eyes, such teeth, 
such hair. For a single ten seconds thoughts 
of Consolidated Traction and that complica- 
ting fire down on Decatur Street had gone 
from Little Corky's mind, and in that the 
young lady had moved a mountain. 

All this had happened, all this had been seen 
in a tenth of the time that is given for the tell- 
ing; and Corkingham was hiurying into the 
hotel, for this was a day on which no time was 
to be lost. 

Not so with the young lady. She stood at 
the door of the cab that had been called for her 
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and stamped her little foot angrily on the side- 
walk. 

She had been insulted. The slim, brusque 
young man had bumped into her, apologized, 
and then left her without even the courtesy of 
looking back in a glance of final admiration. 

The young lady continued to stamp her foot 
in annoyance and irritation. She had had a 
wretched, sleepless night, more than her share 
of disappointments, and now Tanta was keep- 
ing her waiting after her accustomed fashion* 

"Any word for me?'* he shouted to the room 
clerk of the hotel before he was halfway across 
the office. 

"Nothing at all, Mr. Corkingham. I don't 
think they missed you,'' was the answer, in an 
attempt at light persiflage. 

He was disappointed. He turned, after a 
few minutes, to go from the hotel. He had 
come into the office from the ladies' entrance, 
which was a short cut from the railroad ter- 
minal. His short course to a downtown car led 
through the main entrance of the place, and 
he was in a great hurry; yet Little Corky 
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deliberately turned on his heel and went out 
through the ladies' entrance of the Wrentham. 

If he had hoped to see once more the lady 
into whom he had so rudely bumped, he was 
disappointed. A smart cab was disappearing 
around the comer of the square, but there was 
no other trace of their encounter — no other 
trace save certain indelible marks left in his 
brain. For Little Corky could not hide his 
astonishment at himself that he had gone out 
of his way to chase a will-o'-the-wisp. That 
was a new turn to his previously well-ordered 
life. Women had never caught his eye before, 
and he had regarded them — as Angela An- 
derson — as animated objects, of varying de- 
grees of brightness. But this girl, this girl 
with whom he had violently collided on the 
steps of the ladies' entrance of the Wrentham, 
this — 

By rights^ Little Corky should have been 
thinking of the business of the day, for the 
crucial point in the Decatur Street situation 
had arrived. It would take manoeuvring and 
diplomacy to steer through the situation now ; 
and he felt, whether his suspicions were just 
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or unjusty that he would have to take the mat- 
ter entirely into his own hands. 

He began wondering what color of eyes the 
girl possessed. In that strange meeting he 
had not observed, and yet he counted his pow- 
ers of observation unusually keen. What 
color of hair, what color — 

Who the deuce was the girl? 

Now there was the real question for him to 
solve. Women came and women went at the 
Wrentham, but Little Corky was siu'c that he 
had never seen this particular lady before this 
morning. He might have engineered and 
found out her name from the room clerk, but 
he was too much of a diplomat to put himself 
80 easily in the power of a hotel clerk. He 
could take other means of finding out. Sup- 
pose she were merely a transient, like so many 
folk who came to the Wrentham, and that he 
should not see her again? 

The thought was appalling. He would 
have turned it over and over again in his mind, 
but a bulletin caught his eye. The car was 
passing the big, brown. Republic building. 
The bulletin was lettered so that those who ran 
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and those who walked and those who rode in 
trolley-cars might read. He read : 

INVESTIGATION OF GREENWAY FIRE 

Authorities Promise a Full Investigation of 

Causes of Last Night's Conflagration 

in Decatur Street. 

Little Corky laughed and by valiant effort 
dismissed thoughts of the lady from his mind. 

"'If they come to me/' he said half aloud, 
"I '11 put on a bold face and tell them that I 'm 
their right bower/' 

Then he laughed again, for he realized he 
was confessing guilt, while he knew no guilt 
lay at his door. It was a puzzling business, 
but he knew, and knew with no little satisfac- 
tion, that his hands were clean. 

Sometimes Corkingham wondered if it 

would not be well if Consolidated had a foxy 

Greneral Superintendent. Perhaps he drew 

the line too finely between right and wrong. 

The precepts about him did not teach him to 

draw with so sharply pointed a pencil. But 

those times were short times. Little Corky 

was a good deal of a man, and a man that was 
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good. His training had been good and had 
brought him dose to goodness, and with memo- 
ries of the dear mother who had taught him 
sharp distinctions of good and evil, the harbor- 
ing of any dishonest scheme would have been 
not only repugnant, but impossible, to his well- 
tempered mind. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A LITTLE dinner had been planned in 
Crown Street, and to it Little Corky, 
as Angela Anderson's chief exhibit, 
was bidden. Corkingham was not much of an 
illumination in Tremont society, as you al- 
ready know. He was notorious for breaking 
his engagements when the railroad and its 
tangles came up to interfere, as seemed invari- 
ably to happen. He was not the sort that 
ever let anything come ahead of his work ; that 
was not Corkingham blood. 

But this engagement he planned to keep to 
the very letter. For he wanted to find out 
more about the Decatur Street situation from 
the one man who must know all about it. The 
fire was a perplexing thing, and he would have 
known more about it. It had tied his hands 
for a time, and old Jim Connaughton might 
never understand. Luckily, the Grcneral 
Manager was a good many miles away from 
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Tremonty and Little Corky would see to it that 
he had no news of the fire until he himself 
knew more about it. 

So now you know why Corkingham made 
an especial point of going to Angela's dinner. 
"There will be some new people, whom you 
will enjoy meeting/* she had written him in 
her informal note of invitation, but he was 
never particularly fond of evening parties; 
social graces were not part of his curriculum. 
And he met the new people — a young lady 
fairer to look upon than any that Corkingham 
had ever before seen, with her chaperon^ a small 
peppery-faced lady. 

Still the small peppery-faced lady did not 
count just tfcen. The other young lady, the 
other young lady — the other young lady was 
the young lady into whom he had so rudely 
bumped on the steps of the Hotel Wrentham 
just three days before I 

Since that time he had forsaken his old table 
in the Wrenthani grille and had dined faith- 
fully in the ladies' restaurant of that hotel, but 
apparently to no purpose. He had haunted 
the hotel corridors, and was just beginning to 
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lose all hope, when, as if by magic wand, here 
was the selfsame yomig lady, very pretty and 
very much composed, being presented to him 
in Angela Anderson's trim little parlor. 

Little Corky was not composed. It was 
all quite sudden, and he felt that his color must 
be pinkish. He lost the young lady's name 
completely; but never mind — that could be 
picked up later, at any time. He caught con- 
trol of himself just in time to make a decently 
polite bow to the older lady. Then they were 
swept off somewhere in the confusion of the 
parlor; and by the time they were seated at 
the table Little Corky saw that the young 
lady, who had lovely eyes of deep blue — no 
mistake this time — and dancing tendrils of 
chestnut hair, was seated far from him beside 
Nick Shipney, the architect. The other lady 
was also at the far end of the table, and it was 
of her that Angela, his own partner, was speak- 
ing. 

"Daddy would never forgive me for telling 
you this," she said, in an undertone, so that no 
one else should hear. "Miss Cowles is John 
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Greenway's heir — the John Greenway es- 
tate." 

Little Corky's antagonist in the long fight 
that was to cornel He took a close look at the 
older lady. A diet of pickles, perhaps; and 
how that shrewish mouth would snap '"Nol" 
when he came to try to buy that power-house 
sitel and how those keen old eyes would try 
to ferret out the mystery of how the fire caught 
that destroyed John Greenway's old mansion! 
It was pleasanter to turn his thoughts away, 
and his eyes caught Miss Cowles's companion. 

"The other lady," whispered Corkingham to 
Miss Anderson. ''I don't think I caught her 
name." 

"She is simply a companion to Miss Cowles," 
Angela explained. "A Mrs. Cordonnier." 

Angela did not even advance the informa- 
tion that Mrs. Cordonnier was a widow, but 
changed the talk into some channel where Lit- 
tle Corky only followed mechanically, while 
eyes remained upon the pretty lady. 

Married 1 

That was his luck every time. Then he said 
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to himself that he did not care, and tried to 
look at the older woman, whom he would have 
to fight to gain possession of the Decatur Street 
property. That was repugnant to him, and he 
let his hungry eyes feast upon the companion, 
the dainty lady in the shimmering frock, who 
held Nick Shipney's constant attention. That 
was audacious of the architect, talking to a 
married woman in that way ; that was the Ship- 
ney breed through and through. How would 
Cor — whatever his name was — like that sort 
of thing if he could look into Alvah's dining- 
room that very minute? 

Who was the lady's husband? By Jove, 
suppose she was a widow? Suppose she was 
a widow — a widow? 

Hope reigned anew in Little Corky's heart, 
and he turned again to his partner and put the 
great question delicately. 

Hope was strengthened. Mrs. Cor — some- 
thing — teas a widow. So it was that Little 
Corky, once that interminable feast was over 
and a decent opportunity presented itself, 
slipped away from his hostess and got the little 
widow away from that smirking blond of a 
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Shipney. It took manoeuvring and diplomacy, 
but Corkingham had both, to say nothing of 
this dainty little woman all to himself in Alvah 
Anderson's den at the rear of the house. It 
was a quiet nook, and she was trying to find 
out some things about Tremont. It seemed 
that she was a good deal of a stranger to the 
city. 

So they began to chatter quite impersonally. 
Little Corky was quite able to tell her the 
things that she was most anxious to know. So 
their chatter was agreeable, as well as imper- 
sonal, at the outset. He admitted inwardly 
that this young woman was a better talker than 
the average, pretty, young woman. What a 
pity that things could not have been reversed. 
How she would have adorned the Greenway 
property! 

''You are all in business here," said Grcne- 
vieve. "What a busy, busy sort of a place, 
tins dear, dirty Tremont. I have been so in- 
terested in meeting the di£Ferent men and find- 
ing their keen interest in hard work. How did 
you start your career, Mr. Corkingham?" she 
demanded. 
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**With hard work, like the others. I started 
with the trolley road." 

She wrinkled her little brow again; then she 
understood. 

'"Oh, yes» the trams. What is it that they 
call them here, the — " 

"Consolidated Traction.'' 

Grenevieve frowned. 

''That horrid Consolidated Traction," she 
said, in & low voice. 

"You Ve acquired the Tremont habit already 
of abusing Consolidated," he laughed at her. 

"Do you wonder?" 

"Yes, I do wonder." 

"Perhaps you would not wonder so much, 
Mr. Corkingham, if — " 

But they were interrupted for a moment by 
a maid, and when she was gone the trend of 
their talk was lost. When it was resumed 
his curiosity about her broke bounds and he met 
her smiling eyes with a question. 

"You have not been in Tremont long?" he 
asked her. 

"Only a very few days," she explained. "I 
came here on the night of the fire." 
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Little Corky looked sharply at his com- 
panion. 
"The firer he asked; "the Greenway fire?" 
**Yes," she said coolly, "the wicked horrid 
fire that tore my dear grandfather's house from 
me the very night that I came across the sea 
to take my residence within it." 

It was a long time afterwards before Little 
Corky dared admit his active connection with 
Consolidated. It seemed a long time to him, 
although, as a matter of fact, it could be meas- 
ured in minutes. 

How he had jumped at conclusions! He 
had led himself into the easiest channels of 
thought from the time he arrived at the din- 
ner. It was nice to think that the ugly older 
woman was to be his antagonist in carrying 
out his plans, and he had thought that, without 
the careful rumination that he generally made 
before his mind was firmly fixed. 

Gad, how the situation was complicated! 
The old house had been burned on the very 
night that its mistress was to return to it. 
That mistress was, of all women, this woman! 
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He might have fought the old woman ; but this 
girl — this almighty lovely girl, if you please 
— here was a proposition for older and better- 
ordered heads. 

But a ray of light came to him in all the 
muddles and uncertainties. The lady was not 
a Mrs. Something-or-other or a Mrs. Any- 
thing-at-alll The lady was free — free as airl 
His absurd error at the very beginning of the 
evening she had corrected with a little laugh 
at his stupidity. It had pleased him at first to 
know that he was wrong and she was free, but 
when he came to see the thing in second light 
the color went out of his face and he shuddered 
inwardly. 

For a moment he hated Consolidated Trac- 
tion; forgot how his own dear dad had placed 
his very life into the building up of that prop- 
erty; for a moment he wished that he might 
wash his hands of the whole business. It was 
going to be fearfully complicated, with this 
girl, of all girls, as his antagonist. The prop- 
osition was so big, so overwhelmingly big, that 
he shuddered to contemplate it. Only one 
thing came to him as an absolute certainty. 
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The girl had been trying to draw him out 
about his early experiences and had been ask- 
ing him to call, laughingly proclaiming that 
she would hear no refusals from him. But 
Little Corky knew that he would have to re- 
fuse, much as it would cost him. There was 
no other course open to him. Still, for the 
moment, he dallied with his duty in the matter. 
The deep blue eyes — to think that he should 
ever have let their color go unnoticed — were 
echoing the "come'* of Genevieve's lips, and he 
was promising just once; for a single time he 
would bid defiance to the situation. After 
that the deluge and Consolidated Traction. 
Perhaps he was not to be a marrying man, 
after all. 

Shipney was poking his way in upon them 
and lugging Grenevieve off. But Little Corky 
did not care now. He was outside of himself, 
unusually introspective, and thinking how fear- 
fully lonely he was. 

The love-hunger was gnawing hard at him. 
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street railroad man that the east end of the 
State had ever known. But he had the uncol- 
legiate trait of an intense contempt for the 
graduates of every other college. 

"J. Arthur Foster/* he read from the card 
in his hand, and he glanced scathingly at the 
man who stood beside his roll-top desk. ^^J. 
Arthur wants a job, does he? Well, J. Ar- 
thur, I have n't very much use for young men 
who part their names or their hair in the 
middle." 

The young man just out of college did not 
wince. 

"'I did not come in here to let you insult me, 
Mr. Connaughton," he finally said* 

The Greneral Manager's face flushed with 
sudden anger, then he broke out into hearty 
laughter. 

"'Sit down, Mr. Foster, and tell me all that 
they did to you at schooL" 

Which meant that Arthur had won the first 
inning; a sure foretaste of final victory. Con- 
solidated Traction had so many enemies, so 
many ramifications, that its grizzled general 

could use almost any sort of man. When he 
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did not call the company a training-school, he 
WB8 apt to duh it an employment agency. 

*'I Ve jobs for the jobless/' he used to tell 
his friends. "'And, Lord, how they drop on 
mer 

He took young Foster's card and scribbled 
a few words on it in his rough handwriting. 

"Take that up to John Woodward, our Grcn- 
eral Counsel," said he, "and I think that he 11 
take care of you." 

After the door had shut behind the cub, old 
Jim laughed loud and long. John Woodward 
had trinuned him hard at the Club on the pre- 
ceding night, and sending this young whipper- 
snapper up to him would be — what was the 
word? — would be retribution. 

That was Jim Connaughton, over and over 
and over again. He had a funny trick of lik- 
ing to express an entire idea in a single word, 
and like other men of little schooling, the word 
must necessarily be both big and long. "Retri- 
bution" fitted this case, fitted it exactly, it 
seemed, for young Foster walked out of the 
Traction Building with a snug little job locked 
in the pocket of his coat. 
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Jim Connaughton said he had never known 
a boy to be so cursed with misfortune as was 
Arthur Foster, during the first years he spent 
with Consolidated* 

"'You might have worked them kid diseases 
out o* your system while you was studying 
there at college/' he told the boy, but J. Arthur 
only laughed — he was just recovering from 
mumps — and came down with the scarlet 
fever. When he came out of quarantine after 
that stage of fever he slipped on an icy side- 
walk and broke his wrist, and that was another 
long test for him, with doctors' bills multiply- 
ing in geometrical ratio and his slender balance 
in the trust company long since disappeared. 

Arthur Foster was practically alone in the 
world. His father had been dead many years, 
and Jim Connaughton thought his mother was 
not much good in the mother business. She 
gave lectures on '^The Revival of the Mediasval 
in Modem Architecture" — old Jim knew it 
only as some sort of show business — and she 
had so many dates with women's dubs, that 
she could not get to Tremont to nurse her bo}r 
when he fell ill. 
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ComiMig^ton did not care much for J. Ar- 
thur Foster as he came to know him better. 
He was a close reader of young men, and he 
had not liked ihe spelling of Arthur Foster's 
name from the first. Still, Connaughton was 
both loyal and big-hearted and when young 
Foster was convalescing from his broken wrist 
he had the boy taken up to his own big, lonely 
house on the hilltops of Tremont. When the 
boy's mother died, that same autumn away out 
in Omaha, it was Jim Connaughton who got 
him a pass and who loaned him the money to 
go to her funeral. It could never be said of 
Jim Connaughton that he was a close man or 
a mean man. 

It was that year that Arthur Foster (he 
gradually swung his name into the simpler 
and shorter form) spent eight weeks in the big 
house on the hilltops. He had a careful nurse, 
too, in Jim's girl, Katie. Tou could not call 
Kate Connaughton either clever or pretty. 
She was neither; simply a great, big, lovable 
girl, without much brilliancy or charm, but 
with a heart that beat for other folk twenty- 
four hours out of twenty-four. Her daddy 
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loved her to distraction. She was the last of 
his children left to him ; she kept his house for 
him and was the comfort and cheer of a big 
and lonely place. 

Katie and Arthur used to sit in the bay- 
window of the library — that looked over the 
lower part of the town — and watch the au- 
tumn days die. They would catch the last 
glimpse of daylight holding over the city, see 
the flare of the steelworks and the shipyards 
along the harbor shores and watch the flashings 
of her father's trolleys, climbing the steep hills 
below them and bringing the weary toilers of 
the city home to their evening meal and rest. 
It was good for the girl to have this big, fine- 
featured fellow beside her, chatting cleverly for 
hours at a time and then remaining silent for 
long minutes, as both of them looked out into 
the gathering dusk and let their hearts come 
into a talkless communion. It was good for 
Arthur Foster, this great calm home, after an 
unsettled and homeless boyhood, and he began 
to dread the hour that would mean his return 
to a cheerless boarding-house downtown. 

Jim Connaughton used sometimes to find 
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iliein there in the dusk of the unlighted room 
when he came home to dinner. That Katie 
was more than nurse, or Arthur than invalid, 
he never dreamed at that time. Somehow he 
had not permitted himself to anticipate that 
she would ever leave him as his boys had left 
him, one by one. The boys had all been clever 
and capable, and they had all married early. 
Katie, as you know, was not clever, and old 
Jim rather fancifully and selfishly imagined 
that she might stay with him as long as he 
Uved. 

Yet he was keen to notice, even after Ar- 
thur's wrist had entirely healed and he had 
returned to his boarding-house, that there was 
a difference in Katie. She seemed to be hav- 
ing so much more out of life. It was indeed 
a novel experience to the girl, having a man 
to fetch and carry for her — a clever, good- 
looking man like Arthur Foster. 

He paid much attention to her, and she was 
able to repay in good measure; for she was 
popular with all the other nice girls of Tre- 
mont, not being judged particularly dangerous 
by them, and so not likely to commit grand 
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larceny. The doors of the great houses of 
Tremont swung wide open to Arthur Foster 
when he went up their outer steps with Kate 
Connaughton. He tasted of the lovely and 
exclusive hospitality for which the city was 
famous; in a moment he was touching elbows 
with folk of whom he had formerly only read 
in the society column of the morning RepubUc. 
It was all rather dazzling to him. Popularity 
was great. It was worth an occasional invest- 
ment of a five-dollar note on Kate Con- 
naughton to be ''in the swim," as young Foster 
sometimes confidentially bragged he was, to 
his associates about the town. 

One night, Jim Connaughton returning 
from the club, where he had spent a long even- 
ing with his old friend, John Woodward, espied 
Arthur Foster saying good-night to Katie just 
as the General Manager stepped from his car- 
riage. The young people had been downtown 
to the theatre — old Jim had to admit that 
Arthur was nice and generous to the girl. 

He might have dreamed the truth from 
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Katie long before then, but he had not; his 
specialty was railroading, not the love affairs 
of giddy young folk. So he simply spoke a 
cordial good-night to the young attorney and 
went into the house with Katie. She threw her 
arms around his neck and kissed him several 
times. When she finally unclasped her arms 
she had not set him free. 

'T)addy." 

''What is it, Katier 

She was silent for a moment. It seemed 
difficult for her to speak. When she did speak, 
it was a matter of some seconds before she 
lifted her eyes from the floor and looked 
frankly, as was her way, at her father. 

"You know I have never troubled you about 
your old railroad, daddy," she began, still in 
half apology. 

"You would have been forgiven, girl, if you 
had." 

She was still embarrassed and slow of speech. 

"Mr. Foster — I mean Arthur — Well, 
there 's a change in Mr. Woodward's office, and 
a good position just ahead of Arthur that he 'd 
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like ; and he thought — I mean I thought — 
that perhaps you could put in a good word with 
Mr. Woodward — " 

She broke off abruptly and buried her head 
on her father's shoulder. The blood was in 
her temples, and her brow was hot, and that 
moment her father first began to realize the 
truth. But all he said then was: 

"I *11 see what can be done, Katie." 

Which was Jim's way of telling his girl that 
she could have what she wanted, just as she 
had had what she wanted time and time before. 
It was not Jim Connaughton's habit to inter- 
fere in the details of the workings of Consoli- 
dated's many departments, particularly John 
Woodward's. As a rule, John made his own 
arrangements and promotions, and '^Approved, 
James Connaughton, General Manager Con- 
solidated Traction," went down mechanically 
beneath the signature of the road's General 
Counsel. But in this case there was Katie to 
be reckoned with, and the time was yet to come 
when he could refuse her what she asked and 
he could grant. 

Jim Connaughton slept ill that night. They 
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had played cribbage at the dub, those two old 
cronies, and drunk nothing stronger than port, 
but old Jim's mind refused to take its needed 
rest. It kept dwelling upon the future, upon 
Katie gone and married to Arthur Foster. 
Jim Connaughton could read at a distance. 
Oncoming age had not shortened the sight of 
his keen old eyes. When the future should 
become the present, Jim Connaughton knew 
that he would have to draw his flag and sur- 
render to that fresh young lawyer that he had 
builded. It would be a complete surrender. 
He knew that. There had been several illumi- 
nating instances of this sort in Tremont where 
the old man had thought he knew best, and 
Connaughton was far too wise not to profit 
by example. Still Arthur Foster was not the 
worst that might be imagined. John Wood- 
ward gave good reports of his ability; and if 
Katie was happy, what other decision could 
Jim Connaughton hope to give? 

In the morning he was tired and cross, but 
he kept his mouth -tightly shut as Katie poured 
his coflFee. He vented his ill-temper, man- 
fashion, at his office ; but when he went to lunch 
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at the Tremont Club with John Woodward he 
was quite his accustomed self again. 

"'John," said he, as he pushed back his coffee 
and lighted his cigar, '>u are making some 
changes in your office force, I understand?" 

''Just some adjustments. Wakely has left 
us." 

'So I heard. It 's not my habit, John, to 
make suggestions of this sort, but I wonder if 
you could manage to slide young Arthur Fos- 
ter into Wakely's berth?" 

Now, to tell the truth, John Woodward had 
a different arrangement in mind, as Foster 
must have suspected. There was a man who 
had been in the department for years and years, 
and this man was entitled to Wakely 's job by 
every precept of service; but if Jim Con- 
naughton asked something different, no one 
could ever say that John Woodward had failed 
to work in accord with his lifelong friend. 
Then Woodward recalled at that moment how 
his wife had told him that she had seen Arthur 
Foster with Kate Connaugbton at the theatre 
the preceding evening: here was a romance 
that no one might misunderstand. 
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So it was that Arthur Foster lifted himself 
by his own boot-straps and began bragging 
again among his cronies — this time about the 
ambition inside him that was well-nigh insati- 
able. He had a big salary now for an unmar- 
ried man, and he entertained Kate liberally and 
constantly. He came often to the big house, 
and he went much with her to the other big 
houses. Jim Connaughton grew nervous, and 
he wondered how much longer it would take 
the entire business to come to a head. 

One night Kate came to him again to kiss 
him good-night. 

"Are you going to be in your office to- 
morrow morning?'' she asked. 

"Yes. Is'poselwilL Why?" 

"Will you make it a point of being in at ten 
o'clock?" 

He looked at his daughter sharply. 

"Of course — if you wish it. What are you 
getting at, Katie?" 

"A gentleman telephoned up to ask me to 
make an appointment with you for him at that 
hour. He wants to see you on an important 
matter." 
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"A gentleman! What gentleman? What 
does he want?" 

Kate fought her shyness and answered her 
father with less embarrassment than on a previ- 
ous occasion. 

"Arthur Foster," was all she said. 

Old Jim understood. You did not have to 
poke diagrams underneath his nose to make 
JUm understand. 

After he had kissed Katie her final good- 
night, he was as sleepless as on the night that 
he had first realized that he was going to lose 
his girl; for young Foster was coming on the 
morrow to ask for Katie's hand. 

What should a man of afl^airs do when a 
man comes to demand his daughter's hand in 
marriage? Should he treat him as one who 
comes upon a comparatively unimportant 
errand — the selling of a hundred trolleys or 
a string of turbine engines, for instance? He 
should, of course, afl^ect an utter ignorance of 
the purpose of the call, and open it with casual 
remarks about the weather or the state of the 
market, and gradually get to the question in 
hand. Perhaps it would be well to ofl^er the 
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caller a cigar — no, not one of the kind that 
the company paid for and that were kept in 
the upper drawer of old Jim's desk, but one 
of the private-stock perf ectos that were locked 
in a secret compartment and that were lighted 
only on state occasions. The question being 
sprung, a certain diffidence as to quick reply, 
sundry questions as to the young man's habits, 
antecedents and the like, then finally ^^Yes," 
and a hearty slap on the back of the young 
buccaneer who comes in and steals yours from 
you. 

Just imagine Jim Connaughton the next 
morning when his secretary told him that Ar- 
thur Foster was without. The old man had 
lain awake half the night rehearsing all the 
details of that important interview. 

^'Show him in," he thundered; and Arthur 
Foster stepped into the big office. 

"Good-morning, Arthur," said the Grcneral 
Manager, looking straight at him but seeing 
him not ; for Katie was still before his eyes. 

"Take a chair, Arthur," Connaughton 
pointed to the vacant seat across the desk and 
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reached for one of the private-stock cigars. 
"It *8 a lovely morning, my boy." 

Young Foster was very cool, and glanced 
out of the window. 

''Do you think so, Mr. Connaughton? I 
think it looks black enough to storm/' 

Old Jim was badly rattled. 

"Perhaps it wiU," he muttered vaguely. "It 
maybe will. It 's likely." 

What business had Arthur Foster being so 
cool? He should be rattled, too, asking the 
hand of the loveliest girl in Tremont. He was 
just fresh enough, that whipper-snapper, to be 
able to take such a serious matter in an offhand 
way. 

"I 'm afraid you will think that I am always 
asking favors of you, Mr. Connaughton?" be- 
gan Arthur, in an apologetic way. 

"Not at all, my boy," smiled the Grcneral 
Manager. 

Arthur Foster drew a letter from his pocket. 
1 think that I am ambitious," he started. 

^A very good trait in a young man." 

^Well, Mr. Connaughton, I am ambitious 
and I want to get ahead." He unfolded the 
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letter. "I Ve been offered a position in a big 
law firm down the street. They make a spe- 
cialty of negligence suits. They seem to think 
that my experience with Consolidated Trac- 
tion would make me invaluable to them. Yet 
I am loath to leave you all — if — if you could 
make it a financial object for me to remain. 
Perhaps I could become John Woodward's 
first assistant? I am sure — " 

What was Arthur Foster saying? Arthur 
Foster was not asking for Katie Connaughton's 
hand in marriage. Arthur Foster was pro- 
posing treason, proposing to go without Con- 
solidated's great castle and attack it with the 
secrets that he held of its interior. Arthur 
Foster was — Jim Connaughton's mind was 
seeking for a single word, a big enough word 
to express itself at this moment. Loyalty! 
Yes, that was it — loyalty. Why, they had 
come to him in that very office — his office — 
and had proposed that he sell his soul and Con- 
solidated's secrets to a rival corporation; had 
offered thousands and thousands of dollars for 
Jim Connaughton's soul, and had been kicked 
and cursed out of his office for their trepidation. 
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Connaughton was wild with rage, and 
cool with self-control. He was out of his chair 
and speaking quietly to the young man. 

"The interview is dosed, Mr. Foster," said 
he. 

After that, Arthur Foster needed no further 
hints, but walked from the place with the best 
grace possible under the circumstances. 

Jim Connaughton walked to the window 
and glanced down into the crowded street. It 
had begun to storm, and the raindrops were 
splashing against the windows. He did not 
see them, for raindrops were already splashing 
against the windows of his souL 

He went back to his desk and wrote a stiff 
little note requesting young Foster's resigna- 
tion. Then he tore it up and threw the little 
pieces into his waste-basket. After all, the 
Greneral Manager of Consolidated Traction 
could hardly ask for the discharge of Arthur 
Foster because Arthur Foster had declined to 
ask the hand of the Greneral Manager's daugh- 
ter in marriage. Jim Connaughton was far 
too wise to have any action of his attributed to 
a false motive. 
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So he waited for a few days, until he was 
quite his old self once again, and then he wrote 
another stiflF little note to young Foster, merely 
declining to raise his salary. After that Ar- 
thur Foster and Consolidated Traction were 
at the parting of the ways. He tendered his 
resignation, and it was accepted without hesi- 
tation. 

Arthur Foster still called at the great and 
lovely homes of Tremont, save one. Kate 
Connaughton heard of him but never saw him, 
and she was glad of that. She heard that he 
was engaged to this girl and then to that. 
Then she had opportunity to enter a college 
settlement in New York. Her father was a 
bit uncertain as to what sort of a college it 
was that his girl wanted to join, and thought 
that she had a lot of education as it was, bul 
he was willing to agree to anything that Katie 
wanted. It must be pretty hard on her in 
Tremont, with people who understood, staring 
at her and whispering, one to the other, as she 
passed. So she started with her daddy for the 
city, while Tremont still wondered if the 
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eligible Arthur Foster — well introduced to its 
society — would finally marry this girl, or that. 

In a little while there was a change in a legal 
firm in Tremont. Reucastle and Handly was 
the firm that Arthur Foster had hinted of to 
Jim Connaughton on that fatal morning. 
Handly dropped out, and Arthur Foster suc- 
ceeded him, the firm name remaining un- 
changed, and its new member a silent partner. 
It did not take Jim Connaughton long to know 
of the change, however. He smiled grimly as 
he thought of it ; but after a little time it was 
to be seen that he ceased to cut young Foster 
on the street, but bowed respectfully each time 
he passed that young attorney. 

But do not think Jim Connaughton had for- 
given young Foster. He did not forgive 
easily. He simply buried his own secrets and 
his own feelings deep within his heart. He 
lived two lives. He lived a life of his own in 
his house on the Heights, and a life of careful, 
resourceful planning for Consolidated's good 
as he sat in his great office downtown. 
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ALL this is preface to the fact that 
John Reucastle sat in the office of 
the Hotel Wrentham, thinking, on 
the morning after Little Corky had dined at 
the Andersons' in Crown Street. Reucastle 
was thinking of the days when John Jaspar 
was Superintendent of the Traction system, 
and when the Reucastle hatred toward that 
giant was almost entirely on the outer side. 
He was wondering what this new chap — little 
more than a boy — was like. Old John Reu- 
castle had known James Corkingham, much to 
his sorrow, in that great horse-car strike of '88, 
when Big Corky was victor. It was of that 
same strike that Reucastle spoke, to break the 
ice, when Little Corky first came to him.* He 
went back into history for a moment. 

"'Guess I ain't met you before, Mr. Corking- 
ham^'* said Reucastle, drawing a grin to his 
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mouth, ''though I 'd 'a* knowed you most any- 
where. You *re the image of your pa." 

"What can I do for you, Reucastle?" Little 
Corky asked. The older man did not care to 
hear the question at that moment. 

"Knew yoiu* pa well," he continued. **We 
was pitted against each other back there in the 
big strike. That's twenty years ago, but it 
only seems like yesterday. Your pa, he was 
lookin' out for the comp'ny, and I was lookin' 
after them poor devils of drivers and con- 
ductors. But your pa was a general, Mr. 
Corkingham. There was no beatin' him." 

Little Corky had a trick of slitting his eyes, 
and this he did now, gazing so sharply and 
steadily at the lawyer that Reucastle began to 
squirm under that glance. 

"I 'm in a bit of a hurry to get down to the 
office," was all he said. "Suppose you see me 
there." 

But that idea did not satisfy the other. 

"No hard f eelin's 'tween me an' Consolidated 
Traction folks," he said, with another grin; 
"but sometimes folks wouldn't understan' if 
they'd see me comin' out o' the Traction 
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building an' recollect the suits I have to bring 
against ye sometimes. Mr. Connaughton un- 
derstands." 

'^That's Mr. Connaughton's business, not 
mine/' said Little Corky, quickly. Still he 
waived his point and dropped beside the lawyer 
in a quiet corner of the hotel office. Grenevieve 
was coming out of the restaurant, and he did 
not particularly care to be seen even talking 
with rough old John Reucastle. 

"What can I do for you, Mr. Reucastle?" 
he asked. 

"Have you landed that property in Decatur 
Street?" whispered the attorney. 

Little Corky shot a single glance at the re- 
treating figure of Genevieve, her high little 
heels clicking on the pavement of the 
Wrentham office, and his next he shot at dirty, 
repulsive John Reucastle. Could he have 
guessed? But second thought convinced Lit- 
tle Corky that that was impossible. 

"Grot your new power-house site there on the 
ruins of the Greenway place?" whispered John 
Reucastle again. 

Little Corky did not answer even then. He 
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was wondering how far Jim Connaugfaton had 
complicated the situation. The light in regard 
to that fire was slowly breaking in upon him. 

John Reucastle answered his own question. 
N09 you ain% Mn Corkingham/' he said. 
And you ain't going to get it till doomsday, 
at this rate. What you need is the assistance 
of some enterprising folks workin' oa the 
quiet — ** 

But Little Corky had heard enough* The 
thing had not even appealed to him as a temp- 
tation. 

"I know nothing of any power-house busi- 
nesSy Mr. Reucastle,*' he said. "'I 'm supposed 
to operate the road, and that keeps me busy 
without going any further." 

But John Reucastle was an old hand and not 
so easily squelched. 

'^It might be easier work with th' oY shack 
in ashes," he began. Ldttle Corky looked at 
him still again through the slitted eyelids. 
Did he — the thing was preposterous. A man 
of John Reucastle's nature is hardened and 
ready to go a considerable distance, but a man 
of John Reucastle's training is rarely reckless ; 
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and arson is a pretty serious crime, even in the 
second degree. 

""I 'm not interested^'* was all he told the old 
man, and he closed the interview sharply by 
rising and starting for his office. Reucastle 
came stumbling after, his anger a red color 
that showed plainly under his sallow, dirty 
skin. He was not used to treatment of this 
sort, not he, and some one might be taught a 
good lesson before the business was through. 
He knew the Corkingham pride ; but there was 
a Reucastle pride, too, and it had met Corking- 
ham pride in the long ago and not lost as com- 
pletely as the world imagined. 

Little Corky summoned Winthrop Browne 
to his office that morning. 

''Browne,*' said he, coming straight to the 
point in his usual frank and fearless way, 
''have you found out anything about that 
Decatur Street business yet?" 

The Chief Engineer of Consolidated Trac- 
tion smiled. 

"Something, yes.*' 

**Out with it.** 
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"Well, I Ve seen the owner of the property, 
the lady that you are up against; and say, she 
is a peach. I 'm engaged, and only supposed 
to be half appreciative of other girls, but — 
say — " 

Winthrop Browne interrupted himself. 
There was a look in the Superintendent's nar- 
rowed eyes that he did not like, and Little 
Corky himself was coldly saying, "I don't want 
to know about the owner of the property, 
Browne. I want to know what you know 
about the cause of the fire down there." 

Winthrop Browne was not smiling now. 
He came close to Little Corky. 

"No more than you," he said. "It's a 
mighty mysterious business." 

"Have you checked off all the possibilities?" 

"Yes, I have," the engineer finally admitted, 
"including you." He saw a look of something 
near pain crossing Corkingham's face, and he 
apologized, saying: "That was n't in earnest; 
just a follow-up for that story we read in the 
Republic/* Then: "I've checked them all 
up." 

"Whom do you suspect? This is confiden- 
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tial 'tween you and me," and Little Corky's 
narrow eyes began to smile again. 

"No one who is here now." 

"Here now?" demanded Little Corky. 

Winthrop Browne laughed again. 

"We used to have a man with us here," he 
told the Superintendent, "who, I think, would 
have been capable of such a trick. That was 
before your day. His name was Arthur Fos- 
ter and he had a soft snap in the legal depart- 
ment until the Greneral Manager got down on 
him. If he were here, I should think that his 
neat little fingers might have been capable of 
such a job. They were the itching kind. I 
can't think of Arthur Foster's fingers keeping 
off anything that ever came within even dis- 
tant reach." 

"Where did he go after he left Consoli- 
dated?" Corkingham asked. He cared noth- 
ing for any details irrelevant to the subject in 
hand. 

"He became the silent partner — very silent 
— in that ambulance-chasing pair of brilliant 
shysters, Reucastle & Handly." 

The slitted eyes opened a wee bit wider. 
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"So I thought,'* they seemed to say to Win- 
fhrop Browne ; but the mouth below them only 
said, ''You see there is much of this that is new 
to me." Little Corky had been District Su- 
perintendent up at Hilltop bams until Con- 
naughton offered him this fine new job, and 
he knew but little of the inner workings of the 
constant politics down around the general 
ojfices. 'TTou don't think, Browne — this be- 
tween you and me — that Jim Connaughton 
would stoop to Reucastle & Handly?" 

Browne showed little hesitation in his an- 
swer. There was a close bond of comradeship 
springing up between these two men, and their 
confidences were the confidences of two men 
who learn to trust and to understand each 
other. 

"I don't think, Corkingham," said the en- 
gineer carefully, ''that our 6. M. is the sort 
of man that is ever content with just one iron 
in the fire." 

Little Corky whistled, but said nothing. 

A moment later he became engrossed with 
Winthrop Browne in the troublesome power 
situation of the road, so engrossed that he did 
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not notice Maxfield, his chief clerk, enter the 
room, until Maxfield's fingers slipped a pink 
despatch under Little Corky's very nose. 

The Superintendent read that message at a 
single glance. It bore a foreign date-line, and 
said: 

''How about that power-honae? Connauohton." 

Little Corky gave the message to Browne 
after Maxfield had retired from the place. 
'"Well, how about itf he asked, a moment 
later. 

Browne smiled grimly. ''It looks as if our 
troubles were just beginning," said he. 

Little Corky corrected bin. "You forget 
— my troubles," he said. 
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CHAPTER IX 

GENEVIEVE had moved from the 
Wrentham within a few days ifter 
her arrival in Tremont. She was 
heartily tired of hotel life, and, an opportmiity 
arriving to engage a fm^nished house, she 
grasped it in her impulsive way. She realized 
that it would be a long time before she could 
rebuild her grandfather's house — if, indeed, 
she should ever care to attempt the feat. 

For no new house could ever be to her what 
her grandfather's big house had been to him. 
You can build anew of brick and mortar, of 
stone and concrete, of bolts and timber, and 
accomplish much within a twelvemonth, but 
you cannot build in traditions short of many 
generations. 

Genevieve felt that. It came to her the 
more vividly when she drove to the ruins of the 
old house and wandered about them, escorted 
by Felix Wilkin. She had already engaged 
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the old man as a personal servant; it was but a 
small repayment of his years of loyalty. His 
surpassing grief at the destruetion of the old 
mansion was tempered only by the fact that 
in the girl he saw his loved master reincar- 
nate. 

Those eyes with the tender, blue depths and 
the affection centred within them were the eyes 
of John Greenway. Felix Wilkin was a poet, 
whose mind remained unsung. Felix Wilkin 
could look at Genevieve and see in her brow 
and hair, her chin and mouth, that she was 
Greenway through and through — Greenway 
without a trace of that damnable other blood, 
if you please — and so Felix Wilkin gave to 
the girl that adoration that his very soul gave 
to John Greenway and the things that were 
John Greenwa/s. 

''This was the main step to the porch, Miss 
Genevieve,'* he said, with tones of keen sad- 
ness lingering in his voice, and poking his cane 
into a mass of rubbish. He looked keenly up 
at the girl, who stood fully a foot taUer than 
he. ''He used to come out by this door and 
down this step. He preferred it to the main 
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door of the house, whidi faced the street. He 
was fond of the water and he loved the ship- 
ping, 'Miss Grenevieve." 

She plied the old man with questions, and he 
answered each faithfully. It was almost like 
talking to her own dear grandfather to talk 
to Felix Wilkin, who knew more of the in- 
finite details of John Greenway's secluded life 
than even Alvah Anderson had known. 

But every time the girl took her gaze away 
from the caretaker the bitterness returned to 
her heart. For the blackened walls of the old 
house were not more than irritating reminders 
of what might have been. If she had come to 
Tremont but a single day earlier, she might 
have gazed with her own eyes upon the home 
structure that was the very ideal of her grand- 
father's heart. 

Felix Wilkin was telling her more of the 
house and its traditions, but he stopped short 
He sniffed, and then raised his stout cane a 
few inches as if the enemy were already close 
to him. 

The children of Decatur Street, those boys 
and girls whose veins held the blood of Sicily 
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and Calabria and aU the other provinces at the 
heel of the boot-leg, were the common enemy 
of Felix Wilkin. The closed gateway of the 
gromids, the forbidding brick wall that hedged 
them, were only mcentives to their ambition to 
explore, and times had been when the castle 
wall had been scaled and the invaders routed 
after some difficulty ; for the castle guard was 
old, and rheumatism sat in its knees. 

But when the firemen had come to the old 
house on that eventful night, they had broken 
down the vine-grown gates ; and now the chil- 
dren mocked at the forbidding waU and played 
joyously over the grounds, when Felix Wilkin 
was nappmg. The caretaker's worries had 
multiplied in geometrical ratio in that time. 

Genevieve saw the old man clutch his cane 
as if to raise it against an unseen foe, and she 
gently put her little hand upon his wrist. 

"Tell me what is the trouble, Wilkin," she 
said, anxiously. 

"Those children. Miss Grenevieve," he re- 
plied. "They torture me all the time. Now 
that Mr. John's gate is broken, I cannot keep 
tliem out of the place. They are in here at 
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all times, and we'll not have stick nor twig 
left if this keeps on." He shook his head 
sadly. "He never would have had it. And 
then, Miss Genevieve, things were diflFerent in 
Decatur Street. Mr. Mordaunt, the pub- 
lisher, lived in the big house on the other cor- 
ner, the place they have made into a saloon 
now; and Mr. Woolson, the warehouser, and 
Mr. Dodson, clipper-ship captain. Decatur 
Street was a nice street those days. Miss Gen- 
evieve." 

But he had allowed himself to reminisce, and 
the enemy grew nearer. He started around 
the comer of the house in defence, the girl still 
keeping slight touch upon the crook of his 
elbow. 

Ambushed, if you please, in a clump of 
bushes scorched and killed by the fire, were 
three small Italians — two boys and a girl. 
When they saw Felix Wilkin they turned to 
take to their heels. The gentleman, the very 
old gentleman, a gentleman with a worse tem- 
per even than Papa Tomasso, had his stout cane 
with him, and Paolo or Guglielmo or little Mar- 
garita did not doubt that if that great cane 
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ever whacked a single one of them, there would 
be fresh candles alight upon the altar of the 
great church, and hundreds of prayers to be 
said there to take the little soul on a safe voy- 
age through the devious ways of purgatory. 

That there was a lady, such a pretty lady, 
too, with the cross old man, held them trans- 
fixed for a single moment. In that moment 
the lady spoke — not with the tongues of the 
other pale-skinned ladies of Tremont, but in 
the tongue that Papa Tomasso spoke to 
Mamma Giulia when he was not in ill-temper, 
the tongue that the priest spoke from the high 
altar when they went to mass. 

The lady was not scaring them out of the 
place of trees and grass and open air. The 
lady was bidding them stay; and while they 
were all three very much frightened they did 
stay till she came close to them and spoke 
with them, although aU the time Paolo kept 
close watch around the edge of the lady's skirts 
to make sure that the big cane was not to be 
slyly lifted against them. 

The lady bade them come again to the castle 
grounds. If they would come to the place 
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to-morrow morning and bring two or three 
little friends with them she would be there to 
meet all of them. Although the lady did not 
say so in just so ma;^y words, there was some- 
thing that made Paolo^ and GugUehno and 
little Margarita believe thai there might be 
candy to be distributed. A s^K^ lady had 
once stopped them and talked Ml the™ and 
given them candy afterwards, and tK** ^** * 
red-letter day in the three little livefr "^^' 
haps this strange signorina would do asL^^^ " 

After the children were gone from thelP**^* 
Grenevieve turned to Felix Wilkin againXf^ 
spoke once more in English. 

"Such little tites, Wilkin/' she laughed. X 
do not suppose that they have much happines 
out of their lives. Is there a park near here?" 

"Not in this part of Tremont, Miss Gene- 
vieve. Plenty of them up on the hill edges; ^ 
but it 's a long distance for them and they had 
rather plague the old man." 

But Genevieve only answered saying: 

"Poor little far-away tites." 

So Felix Wilkin felt compelled to justify 
himself, and said: 
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''I was afraid to have them here, and Mr. 
Anderson forbade it. They are careless, these 
little dagos, and we did not want them bring- 
ing matches in here, Miss Grenevieve. Mr. — " 

But Grenevieve turned on her heel and inter- 
rupted the old man. 

"You are not going to try to make me be- 
lieve that these babies set fire to the house?" 

Felix Wilkin had seen blue eyes flash fire 
before, for Felix Wilkin had seen John Green- 
way angry once or twice. He might even 
have laughed at the girl if she had not been 
mistress, and he, servant. 

Felix Wilkin did not believe that any chil- 
dren of Decatur Street set fire to the Green- 
way house. Felix Wilkin knew who set fire 
to the mansion. Some fine day Felix Wilkin 
mig^t tell John Greenway's grandlassie who 
burned the old house, but not now — not now. 



CHAPTER X 

IT came to Little Corky of a sudden that 
he had not redeemed his prcnnise to make 
at least one call upon the lady of the blue 
eyes. It was near a week now since that mem- 
orable dinner in Crown Street, and those eyes 
had hardly been out of his thoughts for a 
moment, even when he was playing the game 
he loved so well to play — the game of the 
myriad troUey-cars up and down the steep, 
steep hills of Tremont, 

So there came the hour when, Maxfield hay- 
ing come to him with news of a scheduled ap- 
pointment broken, he had his free evening to 
go up upon the hill for his great call. He put 
voltages and schedules out of his mind and his 
gladdest evening togs upon his back. Then 
he called a smart cab and drove to Grenevieve's 
modest little house, where she dwelt with 
Tanta. The cab twisted and turned through 
downtown streets on its way from the 
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Wrentham to happiness. Once it cut through 
a single block in Crown Street, past Alvah 
Anderson's house. It was a warm evening, 
and the windows were down. Little Corky 
saw a young man run up the steps of Alvah's 
house, and he was rather glad that Angela had 
a caUer. She needed them. He half shut his 
eyes and looked more closely at her caUer. A 
friendly arc-lamp aided him and he saw that 
it was Arthur Foster. He did not know 
Foster weD, but the things that Winthrop 
Browne told him put Foster prominently in his 
mind. 

Corkingham was quite sure that he had seen 
Grenevieve's butler before. Just where, he was 
not certain; he saw so many faces in a single 
day that he was hardly to be blamed if now 
and then he lost track of the identity of some 
single face. Still the face of the butler puz« 
zled him. He thought of it and tried to iden- 
tify it, after he was seated in Genevieve's 
parlor and awaiting her coming. 

As for the butler — Felix Wilkin — he had 
faced no such dilemma at sight of Corking- 
ham. He was pent-fuU of his emotions. 
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What business had this man coming to call 
upon his mistress? He saw many faces, too; 
and, being well along in years, might have been 
forgiven if he forgot some faces. But this 
young man's face he could not forget. He 
had seen it in another place at another time, 
and Felix Wilkin could not forget. 

He showed Little Corky into the parlor, 
slowly, for if he had dared he would have closed 
the outer door in the stranger's face. Now 
John Greenway's faithful retainer was hard 
against a new problem. Here was a situation 
to be met, and perhaps a great secret to be 
loosened. 

Felix Wilkin felt the need of advice. If he 
had dared, he would have slipped out of the 
house and down to Alvah Anderson in Crown 
Street. Mr. Anderson could have steered 
Felix Wilkin upon the right course. As it 
was, he thought once of tiptoeing to the tele- 
phone; but then he remembered that the 
telephone was within hearing distance of the 
parlor, and he doubted if the old Anderson 
house in Crown Street possessed anything half 
so modem as a telephone. So in the end he 
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was forced to possess himself in inaction, which 
greatly served to augment his mieasiness. 

It was a welcoming face that finally greeted 
Little Corky, a face designed better by nature 
to speak a gracious hospitality than the much- 
lined and low-browed visage of Felix Wilkin. 
Little Corky caught an entire sight of her as 
she came into the room. He realized that she 
was stunning, but he could not realize that it 
was not all a dream — a dream from which 
might come an ugly awakening. Think of 
that old butler's face just now. 

She opened the conversation quite as easily 
and naturally as if they had been old friends 
for a long, long time. They had a conunon 
topic of conversation at the outset — that mem- 
orable collision upon the steps of the 
Wrentham. There were several good laughs 
to be spread at thought of that. After a time 
she became quite personal, in a way that was 
her habit and that she allowed no one to deny 
her. 

''You must tell me something about your- 
self, Mr. Corkingham," she commanded. 

"There is nothing to tell,'* he replied. 
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"Oh, yes, a great deal," she insisted. "I Ve 
heard about some of you big Tremont men 
who have made so much of yourselves and so 
much for your city — our city, I should have 
said, Mr. Corkingham. I 'm a full Tremonter, 
now," she laughed. 

Another man — Shipney, or Arthur Foster, 
for instance — would have muttered something 
about Tremont being delighted or some other 
fool phrase calculated to bring a smile to Gen- 
evieve, but she liked Little Corky all the more 
for the answer he gave her. 

"It 's a nice town — and it is n't," he said 
gravely. 

What do you mean?" 
It 's a nice town if you see the nice side. 
You can always tvmi a picture over and see 
dust and dirt on its back." 

"I don't quite follow you yet. What is the 
back to the picture?" 

1 don't think that you would care to see it." 
'But I want to see it," she demanded. 

He was silent for a moment before he began : 

"I have seen Tremont in the middle of the 
winter when we were having hard times, and 
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half of our mills and factories were on short 
hours ; and this Tremont is a cold place in win- 
ter. It 's cold when we Ve fire and food and 
thick clothes, and it 's much colder when we 
have less of all these/' 

He paused and she gazed at him earnestly. 
This was a different sort from the other men 
she had met since she had come to America. 
They were polished, talked of pretty things, 
while this man made little pretence of either. 

*T)o tell me more, Mr. Corkingham." 

"There is not much to tell. We have 
pleasant times in Tremont and we have hard 
times." 

"You have known hard times, Mr. Corking- 
ham?" 

"Sometimes," he said, after a while. In 
some way he had drifted into a conversation 
that he knew was not the right sort for an initial 
call; but he felt depressed, and his mental state 
gave utterance to his words. 

He ceased speaking, in that abrupt way that 

was his habit. He realized that he had been 

treading where he had no business to tread. 

She seemed to realize, too, that he was 
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embarrassed, and sought to turn the conversa- 
tion» ever so little a bit. 

''Tell me about the American men who are 
self-made/' she demanded. 

"It's a phrase/' Little Corky told her. 
"Men like to use it of themselves when they 
are running for office." 

But she was not to be convinced. 

"There are self-made men, are there not, 
Mr. Corkingham?" she persisted. "Do you 
not know any of them?" 

"I know one." 

Her face brightened. Was she at last going 
to make him talk of himself to her? 

"He 's with us — our Chief Engineer, Win- 
throp Emerson Browne." 

She wondered if she showed her disappoint- 
ment, but she simply said, "Won't you tell me 
of him?" 

He laughed for the first time. 

"Ladies lose interest in him, for one of them 
has already staked her claim there. He 's go- 
ing to marry Miss Blakely, here, in town." 

"She 's lucky." 

"Doubly lucky. I want to tell you some- 
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thing about Browne. He blew in here one 
day, with a roll of blueprints in his pockets 
and struck old Jim Connaughton for a job. 
Old Jim was in seventeen kinds of temper; one 
of his big power-houses had gone kersmash. 
One of the engines had broken down; and 
every time a big engine would break down old 
Jim would square his feelings by firing an 
electrical engineer. So Browne went into the 
old Bloomfield station. He worked like a dog 
— about twenty hours out of twenty-four — 
and after a while began to get our Grcneral 
Manager hypnotized. Began to talk these 
new turbine engines into Connaughton. That 
roll of blueprints was the pictures of the tur- 
bines. Browne wanted to build one at Bloom- 
field Street, and the General Manager took 
the pictures, referred them to the old fossils 
he had around him then. They turned them 
down, and you can count it a peg for Jim Con- 
naughton that the old fellow told Browne to 
go ahead and build his engine — he called it 
a length of sewer pipe. But I 'm not going 
to sit here and talk machinery to a woman any 
longer." 
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She was vexed at his self -interruption and 
her brow furrowed. 

''I want to hear more about this Mr. 
Browne." 

"There 's lots more, but you 're going to get 
it boiled down. Browne's engine was a 
beauty. He got it installed and then he got 
a run of hard luck: fell off a staging and 
broke his arm. They laid him up in a cell 
of a boarding-house room, and he counted 
the panes of glass in the windows, till one 
night he saw that the sky was red and the en- 
gines a hustling and screeching down off the 
hills." Genevieve shuddered as she thought 
of the night that she had heard the engines go 
screeching down toward Decatur Street. 
"Browne was near crazy, lying abed there with 
that nasty arm and suspecting the worst. 
But he did n't know till the next day that that 
big fire was Jim Connaughton's only other 
power-house, the old shack at Beverly Docks. 
Then he broke jail, that young Browne, and 
skinned down to his turbine engine there at 
Bloomfield Street. How he pulled us through 
that night and the next night, and every other ^ 
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night until we got a temporary relief station 
rigged, is going into traditions of Consolidated. 
It got him his job as Chief Engineer; and he 's 
buying real estate already — getting next to 
being married." 

Little Corky sat back in his chair. It was 
a year since he had talked so much, and he 
thought that this nice blue-eyed girl would be 
mighty bored by this time. But he did not 
know that nice blue-eyed girL She leaned 
forward in her chair, chin set in hands, and 
smiled in triumphant enthusiasm. This, after 
so long a while, was the America of which she 
had dreamed, this the American she had 
waited to know. She had understood little of 
some of Little Corky 's phrasings ; but she knew 
that he was a real man and talking of a real 
man, and only wanted that real man now to 
talk of the real man who was himself. 

"Mr. Browne's experience must have been 
something like your own." 

"Nothing at all." 

"But you have come up — up from the 
ranks, is n't it?" 

"We all have to, here." 
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She was not satisfied, and took the role of 
cross-examiner. 

"Tell me something of yourself," she de- 
manded. 

"Nothing to tell," he laughingly reiterated. 

"Oh, but there is," she contradicted, "and we 
will begin at the beginning. Tou went to 
school here?" 

"I managed to get partly through the Cen- 
tral High. I Ve been in business since." 

"How did you start, Mr. Corkingham?" 

"I began despatching trolleys up at Hilltop 
bams." 

But despite all her efforts Genevieve did not 
get him to talk of himself, not even back to 
that subject of hard times in Tremont which 
must have been close to his heart. She looked 
at him keenly, as they chatted together and 
forgot the speed of time. She looked at him 
sharply. His face was old for a young 
man's; it was lined in a way that Care has of 
lining even boys' faces and girls' faces; and 
Grcnevieve could have kissed each line in her 

momentary impulsive liking for this fellow. 
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He was the sort she should like to stand close 
beside if hard times ever came to Tremont. 
There was something in the tones of his voice, 
in the very glance of his eyes, that spoke his 
sincerity. How she did like men who were 
sincere! 

They touched upon the old house, and the 
fire that had destroyed it so little a time be- 
fore; but that was delicate business and soon 
dropped ; it was far better fun going over and 
over again their tempestuous meeting on the 
side steps of the Wrentham on a certain 
memorable morning. The nearest that they 
came to the old house again was when Grcne- 
vieve brought forth a few old books that she 
placed lovingly in his hands. 

''These are the links that bind me to my 
grandfather," she explained, ''these and a 
packet of letters that he wrote to my mamma 
in the last years of his life. Grandfather had 
a passion for books. Felix WiUdn saved this 
handful of his splendid library for me ; risked 
his life for the sake of these. Oh, it was aw- 
ful, Mr. Corkingham!" 
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But he must have wished to change her mind 
from that channel, for he bluntly asked, "Who 
is Felix WiUdnr' 

She laughed when she answered: ''My 
servant. He is my third heritage, for he was 
my grandfather's servant, too. He has taken 
care of the old place in Decatur Street since 
my grandfather died." 

But Little Corky only answered, saying, 
"I thought I had seen his face before.*' 

Corkingham made a long call, as calls go 
when a man visits a woman for the very first 
time; but time had slipped past each of them. 
Felix Wilkin showed him to the door, far too 
awkwardly for such a well-trained servant, a 
servant of good family and used to good peo- 
ple. Little Corky, looking back, caught a 
single quick glimpse of Felix Wilkin's face. 

It was not a pleasant face. It had not been 
a welcoming face ; for Felix Wilkin was a sim- 
ple old soul, and his face was but a photograph 
of his heart. 

When the door slammed behind the caller, 
Felix Wilkin tiptoed back through the hall. 
At its rear was the library, and a single glance 
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showed him that his young mistress was 
stretched there, a picture of girlish grace, 
snugly held in a great leather-padded chair. 
Grenevieve was quite alone, for Tanta had 
pleaded indisposition and had not come down- 
stairs for dinner. She was leaning back in 
the soft comfort of the chair, far too wide- 
awake even to dream of such things as bed- 
time, and was half closing her long silky 
eyelashes, looking dreamily at her hands, 
thinking of none other than Corkingham. 

Shipney was a good fellow, Nick Shipney 
was a kind fellow; Corkingham was a man. 
Shipney had joined the ranks of her other mas* 
culine satellites, had proposed marriage to her, 
and had all but placed himself, in so doing, 
beyond the pale of Genevieve's forgiveness. 
All the men had proposed marriage to her as 
soon as they knew that Grenevieve was alone, 
and rich. She had been hunted since the day 
that she let her skirts out for the last time. 
No matter how much she dodged or how fast 
her little feet carried her, they were always 
close on Grcnevieve's heels. 

Suppose that she should turn huntress? 
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Corklngham was fair game. Corkinghain 
was the one man who had not proposed to her, 
and Corkingham was entitled to a medal upon 
that score alone. Then there was this man's 
record — a man, through and through, mind 
you ; and that record stood before Genevieve's 
eyes like a book of Scripture, like some of the 
classics that had enthralled her when she was 
still at school. 

Corkingham was fair game. 

She had a vague intuition that he would 
never propose, and it would be a game that 
was worth the candle to torture him and make 
him propose. And if he did, what? Grcne- 
vieve was not minded to go that far into the 
romance that she was already weaving. It 
would be enough for her to make him propose. 
To have a man of Corkingham's independence 
and strength at her feet asking her hand in 
marriage %«>ald b. enough L «.y girl. 
When that was accomplished, it would be 
time a-plenty to consider further consequences. 

"Pardon me. Miss Grcnevieve I" 

It was Wilkin's voice sounding in her ear, 
and she started. He had come across the 
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library without her having realized his pres* 
ence, and for a single silly moment it seemed 
to her as if he might have heard her innermost 
thoughts. 

"'What is it?" she demanded, almost sharply. 

"I trust I have not awakened you?" 

"No, you have not," she replied, the annoy- 
ance not quite gone from her voice. "What 
is it?" 

He hesitated for a moment before speaking. 
It was evident that the matter about which he 
wished to consult her was of no small im- 
portance, and that he was choosing his words 
with great care, as folk do when their ordinary 
talk reaches no great dimensions. 

"I trust I may be forgiven for saying, Miss 
Grcnevieve, that I believe after many years of 
service with Mr. Greenway, I should know the 
full place of a servant." 

She knitted her brows and he took it as a 
sign to hurry. 

"So I trust. Miss Grenevieve," he continued, 
the perspiration coming to his forehead, for 
this was a mighty effort, "that you will take 
what I am going to say as coming not from 
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your servant or your grandfather's servant but 
as from one who has naught but your best in- 
terest at heart." 

Her perplexed frown deepened, and Felix 
Wilkin began to wonder seriously if he had 
not gone too far. But even so, he had gone 
beyond the turning point, and he plunged 
deeper in, answering the unasked questions on 
the girl's lips. 

"The man who called here to-night — I do 
not like him/' he said, finishing what had been 
one of the very great efforts of his life. 

The frown was firmly fixed now on (lene- 
vieve's face, and she rose from her chair. 

''I would not have thought it of you, 
Wilkin," was all that she could bring herself 
to say, as she prepared to leave the room. 

He placed himself squarely in her path and 
demanded attention. 

"'Oh, no. Miss Genevieve! you must hear me 
now. Tou must believe an old man when 
he comes to you to-night, and tells you the 
secret that he has locked in his heart — in here. 
Miss Grenevieve." He tapped his shirt bosom 
over his heart. '^Tou must believe me when I 
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stop you here, not as my mistress, but as John 
Greenway's granddaughter, and tell you that 
my master's house was purposely fired/* 

He stopped speaking. The frown died 
away from the girl's face, and she became very 
white. She put out her arms and rested her 
hands on the old man's shoulders. 

"What — do — you — mean ?" she de- 
manded. 

"They set fire to John Greenway's house," 
he muttered. 

Then she began questioning him, asking 
him a thousand and one things. He was not 
servant now. He was informant. He knew 
that the girl believed him, and was sure that 
she believed his story now. She finiidied her 
questionings and started to leave the room. At 
the door, she caught the casings and turned. 

"You have not told me," she reminded him, 
"why you objected to — Mr. Corkingham's 
coming here to-night." 

But he was silent and she came back to lmn« 

"You must tell me, Wilkin," she said gently. 

Still he was silent and did not suffer his eyes 
to look into hers. 
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"Why did you not want me to have him 
come?" she demanded. 

The old man raised his eyes and looked 
steadfastly at her. 

"'Because he set fire to your grandfather's 
house," he said. 
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CHAPTER XI 

GENEVIEVE, being an unusually 
healthy-bodied and healthy-minded 
girl, was not given to the habit of 
sleeplessness; yet on the night that Felix 
Wilkin came to her with this disagreeable mes- 
sage, she rested little. It mattered not how 
reasonably she might try to argue with her sen- 
sible little self. It was absurd, when she 
looked into the thing, for the old man to argue 
that Mr. Corkingham had set fire to the house, 
simply because he had once tried to gain access 
to it, and because he was Superintendent of 
the tramway company that was trjring to 
acquire the property for its own purposes. It 
was very absurd when you put two and two 
together and made four out of it. But the 
ugly suggestion had been placed in the girl's 
mind, and it would not be routed. 

She had liked Little Corky immensely from 
the outset, from that time when he so rudely 
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bumped into her on the steps of the Wrentham. 
She dwelt upon his call again and again, upon 
the modesty and courage of the man, the depths 
of the brown eyes that slitted so shrewdly when 
their owner was most keenly interested. Then 
after she had dreamed waking-dreams of him 
and revelled in them, Felix Wilkin's nasty sug- 
gestion would lodge anew in her troubled mind. 

She wished that she had known where to 
turn for advice and sympathy. She was quite 
as hungry for real friendship as Little Corky 
himself. Tanta was dear, but only a silly, 
babbling, old woman, after all. Angela was 
prim and conceited, and might never under- 
stand. 

After a time she decided to go down to 
Alvah Anderson. That old man was not a 
man of action — like Corkingham, for instance ; 
but he had been her grandfather's friend and 
adviser, and she never forgot that. He would 
at least give her comfort, if not much advice 
that would be worth while. 

She started downtown soon after breakfast. 
In the democratic way that she was pleased to 
affect, she slipped aboard a car at the corner. 
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It was filled with men going to their offices, 
but hardly a one of them could have known 
Grenevieve as the very personification of the 
great Greenway estate. She let her eyes sweep 
the length of the car, then kept them up toward 
the roof so that they would not meet those of 
some rude men who sat across from her; and 
those naughty eyes — they caught sight of a 
name that sent the blushes mantling to Gene- 
vieve's pale cheeks. 

The name was affixed to some instructions 
to passengers, telling them to board the rear 
platform, to have the correct change ready or 
something of that sort ; so it was a name of one 
having authority. It was the name of the man 
who had called on her on the preceding even- 
ing, the name that Felix Wilkin had spoken 
to her as the incendiary that had fired her 
grandfather's house — her house, to be more 
exact. 

Throughout that endless ride downtown, 
Felix Wilkin's secret came to her every few 
minutes. She could not put it away from her, 
and still she could not believe it. The old man 
must have had more cause for making such an 
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accusation against a man whom all Tremont 
seemed to like, and for whose connection with 
so naughty a corporation giant as Consolidated 
Traction it seemed to offer apologies. And, 
on the other hand, Felix Wilkin seemed to 
have no facts on which to hase his charge, save 
that this young man had come to him and asked 
to see the old Greenway house. No, G^ene- 
vieve was certain no man of Mr. Corkingham's 
stamp could have stooped to such a trick. 

Then, after she had solved the thing to her 
own satisf acticm in this way, time and time 
again, it would put itself in front of her and 
demand a rehearing, keep its ugly thought 
revolving in her tired brain. Only a few hours 
before, she had been planning to turn from 
hunted to huntress; now, the man whom she 
was to have relentlessly pursued was no longer 
to come to her house. She felt afraid of old 
Felix Wilkin; and so, without passing judg- 
ment upon Corkingham, she was going to try 
to put him out of her life. 

Alvah Anderson's office was broad and high 
and long. Its once white walls were lined with 
row upon row of shelving, these holding books, 
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some of which had gathered dust since John 
Greenway's time. Alvah held to old-time tra- 
ditions, and no rude, railing, officious boy or 
snippy stenographer barred the public from 
him. He had a boy — a ^^dark" he was 
pleased to caU him after the old style — whose 
hair had whitened with the years, without 
Alvah Anderson's having realized it. This 
boy bowed low, as his employer had taught him, 
when Genevieve entered the office, and escorted 
her with no little ceremony to the lawyer's desk. 
Alvah Anderson's eyes glistened as he greeted 
his pretty client. 

She came to the point in her quick, impulsive 
way as soon as she was seated in one of Alvah 
Anderson's ancient office chairs. 

"Mr. Anderson," she said, "have you ever 
heard it said that my grandfather's house was 
set afire?" 

He looked at her keenly from under his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

"What put such an idea in your head, miss?" 
he demanded. 

"I have had a good many ideas put in my 
head," was her answer, "since I came — home. 
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I have had the idea suggested to me of selling 
the home that my grandfather created and 
loved, to a railroad company for housing trams. 
Now they come to me with rumors, rumors 
that the old house — that I had so counted on 
seeing and dwelling heneath its roof — was de- 
stroyed by no accident, by no accident, Mr. 
Anderson." 

She pounded her gloved fist on the comer 
of his desk, and he surveyed her coolly and 
shrewdly. He was making comparisons in- 
wardly. He was comparing this impulsive, 
handsome girl — John Greenway's blood 
mixed with some damnably volatile stock — 
with his own calm, sarcastic Angela, who 
always held herself well in check. When his 
caller was a little calmer, he answered her. 

"Felix Wilkin is a very old man, my dear," 
he said, "and old men sometimes have vagaries, 
that are to them as realities." 

Genevieve was oflF her guard. 

"So he told you, too, that Mr. Corkingham 
fired my grandfather's house?" 

Alvah Anderson smiled again. 
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'^I was not aware that we were speaking of 
Mr. Corkingfaam/' he said. 

Then she bit her tongue with vexation at her 
own impulsive carelessness. It seemed quite 
impossible to keep Corkingham out of her talk. 

"'Now that we are speaking of Mr. Corking- 
ham, Mr. Anderson,'' she said icily, *'do you 
think that Mr. Corkingham set fire to my 
grandfather's house?" 

He played at his nervous habit of twisting 
his fingers before he answered. 

''I think that such a thing is highly impos- 
sible," he said. 

Through Genevieve's mind there swept the 
first real wave of relief since Felix Wilkin had 
come to her with his ugly story on the preced- 
ing night. She was vexed at Alvah Anderson 
that day, but she could have loved the old man 
for the comfort he gave her distressed soul. 
And still mean little doubtings would arise 
within her. 

1 hardly thought it possible," she said. 
'Of course, not possible. If I thought such 
a thing even remotely possible, I would not 
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pennit Mr. Corkingham to come to my house 
to caU upon my daughter." 

She could have kissed him for the assurance 
he gave her; and as it was, she thanked him 
time and time again before she was out of the 
dusty place. Then she made up her mind to 
run in and call upon Miss Anderson. Angela 
had said that she must be neighborly. That 
seemed to be an odd, American, Tremont trick, 
but she liked it, and so she found herself at 
the knocker of the little old house in Crown 
Street. 

Oh, yes, Miss Angela was in. Miss Angela 
was in the parlor; and a yourg man had run 
in to call upon her — a young attorney, one 
Arthur Foster, who had always boasted that 
he never let the grass grow under his feet. 
Neither Jim Connaughton, nor anybody else 
for that matter, would ever have to draw dia- 
grams for him to perceive a situation. 

Miss Cowles murmured her pleasure at meet- 
ing Arthur Foster; Arthur Foster expressed 
his more frankly at meeting Miss Cowles. 
Angela's eyes twinkled suspiciously through 
the thick lenses of her spectacles. Arthur 
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Foster's face was suffused with smfles. He 
made no embarrassing mistakes. He never 
had one lady in mind when he met another. 
Arthur Foster knew Genevieve, and he knew 
Decatur Street, and his very soul was cheered 
and happy. 
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CHAPTER XII 

FOUR days kter Corkingham enter- 
tained the press in his big, sunshiny 
office. The press in this case was per- 
sonified by one West Burden, the star reporter 
of the Republic, Tremont's ablest newspaper. 
West Burden was no stranger in that office. 

"Power went to the bad on the Congress 
Street line this morning, Mr. Corkingham," he 
was saying in his cheery way. "There was n't 
a car moving on North Street hill last night 
for fifteen minutes. City Desk thought I 
ought to stop in and get your folks' side of the 
story." 

"Your City Editor is getting kind," sug- 
gested Little Corky. 

"He doesn't want you folks to think that 
you get no show in the story." 

"If we did, I 'd buy new hats for all the 
Republic staff, and probably be accused of 
bribery into the bargain. Your folks don't 
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want to know the whole story. They don't 
appreciate how we are hobbling along with one 
crippled power-house. If Winthrop Browne 
were not a genius, we could n't do half as weU 
as we are doing now. But your folks — your 
City Desk — does n't want that kind of a story, 
Mr. Burden. 

"'Sometimes I think that I 'd Uke to take one 
of you skilled UttSrateurs and let you despatch 
trolleys for just half a day, up at Hilltop, for 
instance. Then I 'd stand back of a peephole 
and watch you in your own private Hades. 
You 'd see the other side of the game then." 

"We see the other side of the game anyway, 
Mr. Corkingham," the reporter shot back. 
"'How about those girls who get six per, and 
are fined a quarter of it every week for being 
late to work because of Consolidated's blamed 
old cars? I can go into the Boston Store, into 
Hyde & Kelly's, into any one of the big shops, 
and I can work out the other side there. Sup- 
pose you were one of those girls?" 

Little Corky grinned. He liked West Bur- 
den, for West Burden was no cringer or 
groveller, like some reporters whom he had 
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met. So he grinned amiably enough at the 
other, who changed the point. 

"Are you folks going to get that Greenway 
property down in Decatur Street?" he said 
bluntly. 

Little Corky shot a quick glance into the 
newspaper man's face. Then he answered 
slowly, "The Greenway property in Decatur 
Street?" 

"Don't know about it? It's pretty com- 
mon talk around the burg that you fellows 
have got your claws all set out for it, and that 
the Greenway people won't let go of it." 

"That's interesting, mighty interesting," 
said Little Corky, with an affectation of a 
laugh, this time. 

"True?" nagged West Burden. 

"There 's the reporter in you. But it just 
happens that that isn't my particular worry 
on these works. I have my own little pet trou- 
bles, and they 're of another sort." 

"Guess you 'd know if you folks were itch- 
ing for that tract of land." 

Corkingham leaned forward in his chair, 
planted his elbows squarely on the table, and 
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pointed toward West Burden, punctuating his 
talk with his hand. *'I suppose that if I went 
down to the Repvblic office and wanted an edi- 
torial written — something nice and tart and 
popular, roasting Consolidated Traction — 
that I ought to root out your head pressman. 
Now if you are really anxious to find out our 
power-house needs, not just to write something 
nasty about our troubles every morning, you 
go down to see Winthrop Browne at Bloom- 
field Street. Browne loves reporters. His 
affection for them deepens each time they take 
a new thrust at our power-house situation." 

"Really, Mr. Corkinghaml" 

"Really, nothing. The Republic is like its 
weaker bretlu^n; and, being the strongest of 
the lot, is the most culpable. If you papers 
would give us a chance on this power-house 
question, so that we could plan out the thing 
for a long time ahead, and not just nag us, 
now that we are down and nearly out with one 
of our power-houses in ruins, we might acccHn- 
plish something." 

So there they were hammering back and 
forth, as they had argued out the matter many 
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times before, and accomplished nothing more 
than had been accomplished already. 

Winthrop Browne came into Little Corky's 
office that afternoon and sat on one comer of 
his big desk, dangling his long legs over ^he 
edge. 

"It *s leaked/* he said, in a low voice. 

Little Corky looked up from his corre- 
spondence, and laughed. 

"So a newspaper friend informed me this 
morning," he repUed. 

"Yes, I had him on my heels this noon." 
Browne dug into his pocket and brought out 
a card to study for a moment. "West Burden, 
that 's the man. Gave me his card. Suppose 
he thinks I 'm going to ring him up in the mid- 
dle of the night and give him copy." 

"Why don*t you?" urged Little Corky. "It 
would be retribution." 

"And mighty poor policy. Well, this West 
Burden had little satisfaction out of me this 
morning. If all the news he gets out of me is 
his only support, he '11 starve in twenty-four 
hours." 
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**Why don't you give him a lot of fancy blue- 
prints, and a hot-air story about one of your 
turbine palaces to be built down there in De- 
catur Street, and a box of perfectos alongside? 
That 's the way they tell me old Jim does when 
he 's on the works/' 

"Why don't you?" 

"Because you're the power-house shark," 
retorted Little Corky. "It 's your name and 
your photograph that'll get in the papers 
when we get the Greenway property ; and it 's 
your humble servant that gets the cartoons, 
jamming the 'peepul' into the cars with a turn- 
screw, and a lot of other awfully funny ideas. 
It 11 pay you, Winthrop, to buy this man. 
West Burden, a drink every time you see 
him." 

Browne put up his hand and stopped laugh- 
ing. 

"We 'U get by the joking if old Jim ever 
gets back here and sees the ruins down on the 
Greenway property." He shot a quick glance 
at Corking^am, but Little Corky's eyes were 
closely bent on the work upon his desk. 
"They 're pounding us all the time for falling 
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down on our power, and the situation 's getting 
worse every day." 

''Let them pound/' sidd Little Corky, dog- 
gedly. 

''Mighty poor logic for a traction man these 
days," young Browne returned, "when the 
'peepul' have got the gun on us, and we — 
hands up — have got all the flashy newspapers 
egging them on all the while." 

Corkingham put down a letter that he had 
begun to read nine times. "See here, Win- 
throp, what can we do that we have n't done?" 

He faced the Chief Engineer with one of 
his squarely honest looks. "YouVe got the 
Anderson interest with you?" demanded 
Browne. 

"I don't think Alvah Anderson has much to 
say about the matter at this stage of affairs,*' 
said Little Corky. 

Winthrop Browne bent low over the big 
desk and almost whispered into the Superin- 
tendent's ear. "Don't worry," he said. 
"There is one who is fairer to gaze upon than 
Alvah Anderson's daughter." 

Understand now that Corkingham had more 
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than a passing fondness for Winthrop Browne. 
The Chief Engineer of Consolidated was a 
man who compelled friendships, and Little 
Corky was glad to give him his at the outset. 
So he looked quickly across the desk and asked : 

"What do you mean, Winthropr 

''Easily translated. I have seen John 
Greenway's granddaughter, and she is a queen. 
Just the running-mate for you, old fellow." 

Little Corky*s hrows knitted. 

"See here, Winthrop, I don't like that in 
you. It is n't like you, and that 's why I don't 
like it. I 've never inclined much toward mix- 
ing ladies and business." 

Browne only smiled at the Superintendent. 

"You old hot-head," he said. "I would n't 
offend you for millions, not even for the offer 
of the Decatur Street property. Only I 
thought that you would be interested in the 
personality of the lady with whom you will 
have to deal sooner or later, if you are going 
to land that power-house site for old Jim. 
You '11 need to look out for two pretty blue 
eyes. If you had been keeping your own 
open, you might have seen them at the 
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Wrentham that morning we got back to town 
after the fire. She stopped there under your 
very roof for a day or two. You know — " 

But Winthrop Browne might as well have 
been talking in an empty room. 

''Her hair's a lightish sort, chestnut — a 
nice, slim, pretty girl." 

Winthrop Browne laughed again. 

''The old man does sit up occasionally and 
take notice. No wonder he climbed up on his 
high horse just now." 

Little Corky did not answer just at that 
instant. 

"You '11 have to have a fast horse as well as 
a high horse, old man," the Chief Engineer 
continued. "Arthur Foster 's got a trotter." 

James Edward Rudolph Corkingham paid 
instant attention. 

"What do you mean, Browne?" he snapped 
out. 

"That our former genial assistant counsel 
had John Greenway's granddaughter out driv- 
ing last evening. The young lady is rapidly 
acquiring American independence and Amer- 
ican ways." 
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Little Corky did not see Winthrop Browne 
after that. He had a dim realization of the 
Chief Engineer finding his way out of the 
ofiice, and then he was alone, alone with his 
thoughts. They seared his very heart and 
soul. An unspeakable anger rose within both 
of them when he thought of that delicate slip 
of a pure, pure girl and — and — Arthur 
Foster. 

He was alone with the great grist of routine 
piled high on his desk for more than an hour. 
Then Maxfield, his chief clerk, entered, a news- 
pai)er in his hand. Maxfield unfolded the 
newspaper, the evening edition of the Republic. 

"Big business for our Decatur Street cars 
next year, Mr. Corkingham,'' said the Chief 
Clerk. "Our earnings on that old jerkwater 
ought to go up. John Greenway's grand- 
daughter is going to give the grounds of his old 
mansion to the city for a playground and 
park." 

Little Corky had not paid close attention to 
his deputy at first, but now he reached over 
and took the newspaper. The thing that was 
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of chief interest was boldly displayed under 
great head-lines on the front page. 

SUPERB GIFT TO TREMONT 

Min OENEVUTB COWLB8 TO OITE HISTORIC ORJEENWAT 

PROPERTV IN DECATUR STREET FOR PLAYGROUND 

AND PARK FOR THE CHILDREN. 

From an authentic source the Republic is enabled to 
announce this evening that the large property at Decatur 
and Riverside Streets^ formerly the residence of the late 
John Greenway^ is to be presented to Tremont for a 
harbor-front park^ by his granddaughter. Miss Genevieve 
Cowles^ who has lately become a resident of this city. 
That this is a generous gift is to be the better appre- 
ciated when it is realised that the Greenway property 
is the last bit of harbor front which has not been given 
over to sordid commercial uses. Rumor has it that the 
Consolidated Traction Company has recently laid hun- 
gry eyes on this particular tract with an idea of build- 
ing thereon a power-station to replace the destroyed 
Beverly Dooks^ and thus make a moribund effort to 
remedy the disgraceful transit conditions in this city; 
but the consensus of opinion among citizens will be that 
Tremont will be spared another smoke-belching eye-sore 
and gase upon a new and splendid breathing^place for its 
dtisens. Miss Cowles has greatly interested herself in 
the playground work since her coming to Tremont. 
Many little tots in the Decatur Street section of the city 
have come to know her and love her^ and she is already 
regarded as a "Lady BountifuL" 
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The fulsome story ran a long column. West 
Burden had done himself proud. But Little 
Corky read every word of it. Then he reread 
it. After that, he digested every bit of it care- 
fuUy. 

Who had put this blamed park scheme in 
the girl's head? Plainly it was the work of 
some trouble-maker who would feel now that 
he had turned a trump card. There was not 
much hesitation in Little Corky's mind. 

Arthur Foster? 

He shut his eyes and grimly faced what he 
knew to be the truth. He did not know Ar- 
thur Foster well, but he knew his reputation ; 
he had heard all about that affair with stupid, 
kind-hearted Kate Connaughton. 

But the Grcneral Manager's daughter was 
one person, and this lassie of the blue eyes who 
dwelt within the Superintendent's heart was 
quite another. He saw how the lines were 
being drawn for a battle with the sneaking 
attorney, who hid his identity behind that of 
a disreputable law firm. Still never let it be 
believed that Little Corky was afraid of bat- 
tle. He had fighting blood. Tremont still 
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shudders when it remembers that horse-car 
strike, the battle of battles that he who was 
called Big Corky won — and that was more 
than twenty years ago! 

Maxfield came in with a cablegram, and 
Little Corky tore it open. He read : 



"Paris. Shall I go New York or Moscow? Con- 

NAUOHTON." 



He tore the cablegram into many small 
pieces. 

"You can go to the devil, for all I care," he 
said under his breath. 

"Is there an answer?" asked Maxfield. 

"None," growled the Superintendent. 

When Maxfield was gone from the oflSce, 
Little Corky buried his head in his hands. It 
was going to be a hard fight, this futile Decatur 
Street business ; much harder than he had ever 
dreamed. It would have been bad enough 
business with an impersonal estate to fight, and 
you know already how the slim, tired boy was 
worrying over his big position: seventy-five 
hundred a year, and seven thousand men imder 
him. 
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But the situation had become much more dif- 
ficult than he might have even imagined. He 
could fight an estate; he could fight men; but 
how could he fight a woman — of all women, 
that woman with the dear blue eyes? It was 
a perplexing question, and Little Corky re- 
solved it from a thousand standpoints. Night 
came upon Tremont, and the big Traction 
Building was in the hands of the watchmen, 
but the lights still shone in the Superintend- 
ent's office. The slim boss of the big road must 
be puzzling out some pretty knotty questions. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

GENEVIEVE had planned, after all, 
to put the question of the fire to Little 
Corky direct. She felt sure that he 
was too much of a man to lie to her, no matter 
what the provocation. It took courage to 
make up her mind to do that. But no one 
could fairly say that she lacked courage. She 
had the Greenway hlood and the Greenway 
determination, and they would stand well by 
her when she came to ask Corkingham to tell 
her truthfully what he knew — if anything — 
of the destruction of her grandfather's house. 
She would ask the next time he came to the 
house. 

But that next time did not come. Winthrop 
Browne's insinuation had sunk deep into the 
heart and soul of the Superintendent of Con- 
solidated Traction; there had been a battle of 
long hours with his own soul, with regiments 
of arguments and brigades of facts fighting at 
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each other tooth and naO» and the result of it 
all was that he decided that he could not call 
again upon the hlue eyes — at least, not as 
long as matters stood in their present confu- 
sion. 

Every time that he would get control of his 
own reins and go clucking along contentedly 
in harness, the vision of the blue eyes — no 
mistake about the color any more — would bob 
in front of him; and then down would go the 
bit while he ran madly on. He was plunged 
again into contemplation of his loneliness. 
Little Corky was not normally introspective 
or morbid. His was a busy life, his a busy 
post, and the fascinating details of his work 
kept him engrossed most of the time. But 
there were times, times when a rare, short and 
passing glimpse on the street of the lassie of 
the blue eyes brought him to a realizing sense 
of the bigger, outer life. 

Why could he not dream of happiness, of 
an exclusive and proprietary companionship 
yet to come? He was a young man, with the 
big end of his life still ahead. If Jim Con- 
naughton fired him, there would be other big 
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jobs open to him. He was a young man, and 
brooding over might-have-beens like three- 
score-and-ten. 

Yet, when he thought of the barely-possibles 
(for he knew that hard work and a little Grod- 
given intelligence might climb the heights of 
fortune and "position/* whatever that may 
mean), he found that he was hard against that 
Decatur Street proposition. It seemed to be 
a block that tried to trip him, no matter which 
way he might turn. It would certainly stand 
as impasse, if fortune ever brought him close 
to the reigning blue eyes ; already it threatened 
to throw him out of the big job of which he 
was so proud. 

He had accomplished little so far, along this 
last line. Alvah Anderson had not thawed 
one-tenth of one degree and Little Corky 
seemed doomed to do little but go down and 
look at the dirty ruins of the place that had 
once been John Greenway's pride. He still 
wondered who had fired it. That was a funny 
piece of business that he might some day 
solve. The Tremont police had long ago 
dropped it as unsolvable. Their mind was 
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already on bigger, newer, more popular things 
criminal. 

Once Little Corky thought he would go and 
try to get the Greneral Counsel of the road to 
start condemnation proceedings in Decatur 
Street. He had hesitated a long while, for he 
was under no orders to bring Consolidated's 
legal department into the row. When he 
finally did go, he had little satisfaction. John 
Woodward took down some pretty big, dry- 
looking books, put on his big spectacles with 
the horn rims, and told him that he did not 
think that a street railroad could condemn a 
power-house or car-bam site, such resoiu*ce was 
limited to its demands for rights-of-way. 

Maxfield, the obsequious, brought him re- 
ports and letters to be read and signed; and 
Little Corky made valiant efforts to bar the 
blue eyes from the big sunny office. It was 
hard. It was not easier when he came to a 
report from Winthrop Browne on Consoli- 
dated's power-station. 

That report threw his mind back to G^ene- 
vieve Cowles and the effect that this Decatur 
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Street business might have upon their future 
relations. He had seen that there were going 
to be times when this wretched power question 
would make a delicate situation. When such 
times came, Little Corky was going to try to 
handle the delicate situation bravely. He did 
not see why a power-house situation should 
stand between him and his happiness. He had 
meant it when he said that he would throw up 
his fine job — seventy-five hundred a year and 
seven thousand men to take his orders — rather 
than have that. Consolidated Traction could 
not buy his soul at seventy-five thousand a 
year. 

Winthrop Browne chose that afternoon to 
come into Little Corky's office again and ask 
if they were going to make any progress that 
Summer on the power-house proposition. The 
weeks were slipping by rapidly (thank 
Heaven, old Jim had kept off the cable lately) , 
and this granddaughter of John Greenway's, 
with her playground schemes, had made a pop- 
ular headway in Tremont that it was going to 
be hard to upset. Browne had his roll of blue- 
prints under his arm. 
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"If we don't get our space reserved in the 
erecting rooms within another thirty days, 
we 'U be dished on our engines for another year. 
These electric people are swamped with orders, 
and mighty independent. You can't touch 
them with either prayers or price. I don't 
dare reserve the space and order the engines, 
till I know what we are going to do. We 'U 
need radically different types of equipment in 
building anew at Decatur Street, from simply 
rebuilding at Beverly Docks." 

Little Corky smiled. 

''If old Jim is forced to rebuild at Beverly 
Docks there 11 be another man sitting in this 
desk." 

Winthrop Browne knew that was true, but 
said nothing. 

"Grod knows," continued Little Corky, 
''what more I can do. I 've let this danmed 
Decatur Street proposition keep me awake 
nights. I 've figured and I 've planned. I 've 
almost gone the whole length of Alvah Ander- 
son's office on my knees. I 've haggled the 
real-estate agents. I've bit the very dust. 
I 've spent about everything, save my honor. 
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When I 'm gone, you tell Jim that I fought a 
good fight — a damned good fight, Winthrop 
Browne — for that patch down there in Dago- 
town." 

Winthrop Browne smiled encouragingly. 

"You can better bet I *11 tell old Jim some 
things/' he said. " I Ve heard of the good 
fight you 're making, and the honorable fight, 
too, against a girl; and it's pretty ticklish 
business fighting a girl. I wonder what 
Arthur Foster says about this proposition?" 

Little Corky's eyes became mere slits. 

"What made you think of Arthur Foster 
just then, Winthrop?" he asked. 

"I don't know," was Browne's careless re- 
ply. "Unless it was that I saw him at a dance 
up on the hill t'other night with this Miss 
Cowles. He 's a sly dog, this Arthur Foster. 

"He 's too fine an article for me, Winthrop. 

"Do you know, I think he 's driving deep. 

"I think so, too. We've got to keep 
weather wise on him. Now as to these draw- 
mgs. 

There were some details yet to be settled, 
some shops that Little Corky was to have built 
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to suit him if the Decatur Street property 
were ever secured ; and this was to be the busi- 
ness of these two for the rest of the afternoon. 
So they went over the drawings for the fiftieth 
time, keeping their talk close to measures of 
steel and of concrete, to details of boiler-stacks 
and oil-cups; and so close did these two men 
bend over the great sheaf of blueprints that 
they did not notice a third enter the room. 

This man coughed, and then Little Corky 
looked up annoyed. Maxfield and the other 
folk in the outer office should have known bet- 
ter than to let any one come into the inner 
office without being announced. But the look 
of annoyance left Corkingham, and one of 
astonishment rested in its place, for the figure 
of the third man was familiar to both of them. 

"Mr. Connaughton," he whispered. 

"Yes, it's Misther Connaughton an' no 
ghost that ye 're lookin' at. I 've been down 
inspectin' your new power-house, and I was 
overcome by it. It 's certainly grand, if you 
don't care what you say." 

Little Corky flushed. 

"I got tired telegraphin', for ye were such 
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a good correspondent; but I suppose you and 
Win were down watching them put up the 
walls an' thatchin' roofs, the way Win has got 
it pictured there in his scribblings, an' did n't 
have much time t' write the old man." 

But Winthrop Browne and Corkingham 
kept their silence, like two bad boys whose 
guilt had just been established. 

''I have it," sneered old Jim, and he dropped 
into a chair and threw open the sporty coat 
that a Bond Street tailor had inveigled him 
into purchasing. '"I have it ; an' I 'm slow not 
to have thought of it at the very onc't. Yer 
great minds have been together, an' you 've 
figgered out between you that ye did n't need 
any power-house. Old Jim Connaughton was 
a dom fool to think ye did. You 're goin' to 
pull the muts up the hills by luck; and when 
you're done doin' it, you're goin' to get 
medals. You're just grand, ye byes; an' if 
onythin'. Little Corky here is the grandest of 
the two." 

Jim Connaughton was in seventeen kinds of 
temper again. Corkingham had heard, but 
had never seen, anything of the sort before; 
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and even Winthrop Browne, who had lived 
longer in the glorious excitement of the general 
offices, had not seen the Greneral Manager's 
stout old face redder when one of his big ma- 
chines had burned out, down in the power- 
stations. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

LITTLE CORKY remained in deep 
disgrace with Jim Connaughton. He 
was made to feel that, on the following 
afternoon, when the Greneral Manager sent for 
him to come upstairs to his own» big, private 
office. 

Connaughton even made his Superintendent 
cool his heels in his anteroom, on a bench be- 
tween a line of committees asking favors of 
the big road politicians who wanted easy jobs 
for their relatives or followers, and imshaven 
men with great ideas and Uttle cash with which 
to put them in effect. 

When he did go into the inner office of his 
chief he saw that old Jim had his temper well 
in hand, and received a civil greeting. 

"We 're ready to go at the Greenway peo- 
ple with a new offer this week,** suggested 
Little Corky. "We are going to suggest 
turning over that big tract out at the West 
End that we own, for a park, if they will give 
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us the Decatur Street patch at a decent figiu'e. 
That West End property is nH worth a whole 
lot of money, and it ought to send up the earn- 
ings on our State Street cars." 

But the Greneral Manager only smiled 
grimly and said : 

''I 'm going to try my hand at the situa- 
tion," 

Corkingham reddened, but said nothing. 
Connaughton reached for the swing 'phone 
that hung across his desk and called his secre- 
tary. 

"Gret me the Republic office," he said. 

It was Little Corky's turn to smile. 

"You cannot do much with them. They 
pound us harder and harder all the while." 

The Greneral Manager looked sharply up at 
him. 

"You always were quick — to jump at con- 
clusions." 

The telephone interrupted with its insistent 
call. Connaughton asked the ReptihUc to 
give him Mr. Burden, the reporter. When 
West Burden was on the wire, the Greneral 
Manager began: 
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"'This is Connaughton, Connaughton of 
Consolidated Traction — Yes, yes, had a great 
trip, but there 's none o' them old towns that 
can touch Tremont — Seems mighty good to 
be home again — Wonder if you could run 
over and see me for a few minutes this after- 
noon. All ri^t. Thank you, Mr. Burden.'* 

Connaughton hung up the receiver and 
faced his Superintendent. 

"I 'm going to try a little diplomacy on my 
own hook. You keep your eyes open on the 
power-house situation, but give yourself over 
to the operation of your lines." 

Before Corkingham left, Connaughton ex- 
plained: 

"I Ve a sneaking idea that West Burden *s 
a good man for us." 



Fifteen minutes before, West Burden had 
been sitting at his little desk in the Republic 
city room, thinking and planning. Like so 
many others of us, he was trying to plan for 
an increase of income. It was easier to plan 
than to achieve. The simplest way would 
have been to appeal to the Republic for a rise 
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in salary; but West Burden had tried, and he 
knew the hopelessness there. 

You see. West Burden needed the money. 
It was not Ihat he wanted fancy socks or loud- 
sounding clothes, like some of the reporters, 
but he needed more dollars still. There was a 
girl, and she was close to him, and he was dose 
to her; and you cannot expect any girl to wait 
forever. But as things stood. West Burden 
could not marry the girl. He was already 
held down ; he had already a little home to sup- 
port, another — his sister Sylvia — dependent 
upon him. 

So, no matter how carefully they figured. 
West and Sylvia and Mary Norton, the prob- 
lem would not solve itself. You cannot pour 
more water through a funnel than will go into 
the bottle, and you cannot support three per- 
sons on an income barely large enough for two. 

West Burden was a good reporter; Ordway, 
his managing editor, said that he waa strong 
on stories (everything in a newspaper office 
longer than a paragraph is a '"story") with a 
human interest. Ordway said that West 
Burden was little less than a genius when he 
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wrote of life. But Ordway did not know, I 
ing in a fat and comfortable bachelorhood 
the Wrentham, how West Burden battl 
with life. Ordway had never had to stai 
and see lines come into a young girl's fai 
silver hairs slip in among the dark brow 
while he toiled up a hill without a simunit aj 
kept a stout heart and a smiling face unto hii 
self. 

Burden slammed down the top of his litl 
desk in the city room when he received his tel 
phone message from the chief of Consolidat 
Traction. He had planned writing a letter 
Mary Norton, to whom he was secretly e 
gaged, but that would have to wait for t] 
present. He had a deal to say to her, thoug 
for he had a letter from her — she was sur 
mering a few miles up the river — that ve: 
morning. 

''I 'ye a scheme, dear, that I do not want you to ve^ 
for I am really setting my heart on its fulfilment. It h 
been a hard year for father in his business, and I f < 
that I am a good deal of a burden on him — we gro 
ing girls have to have so many frills and furbeloiw 
A lady who is camping across the cove knows of a sple 
did position which she thinks I could fill to perfectic 
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You know I Ve no special trainings and good positions 
without a special training being required are mighty 
scarce. • • • But the worst part of it all^ dearest 
West, is that the position is not in Tremont. It is away 
up in the hills, as private secretary to a wealthy woman 
who owns coal mines and pretends to work them herself. 
It will be glorious, off in the open air of the mountains, 
and will be good for me; but, sweetheart, I cannot bear 
the thought of being so long a distance from you. But 
you must come to me often and not say me nay in this 
plan, for you cannot imagine until I have told you with 
my own lips, how much I am counting upon it.' 



•x. »» 



If West Burden had been a woman, he 
would have resorted to tears when he read 
Mary Norton's letter. Being a man — well, 
he had to grin and bear it, jam it down into 
his coat pocket and keep his head straight as 
he went into Jim Connaughton's outer office. 
He had only a moment's chance to glance over 
it as he waited for admittance to the private 
office, for it was one proposition when a man 
wanted to see Jim Connaughton, and quite a 
radically different proposition when Jim Con- 
naughton wanted to see a man. 

But in that moment he was back in figures 
again, the dollars and cents of his living propo- 
sition. He could never consent calmly to 
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Mary Norton's taking any sort of a positi( 
while they remained engaged; the thought 
having her go far from Tremont was equal 
appalling and distasteful. 

"Consolidated seems to have had a hard tin 
of it, Mr. Burden, while I was traipsir 
around Europe," said Connaughton to him ; 
he entered the inner office, waiving form 
greetings. 

The reporter smiled, as he said, "The boi 
seemed to have had an awfully bad time wi1 
the power. The electrics got stuck on the hil 
almost every night." 

"I imagined something of the sort from tl 
Republic'' was Jim Connaughton's grim r( 
joinder. He looked at West Burden vei 
keenly from his sharp, old, gray eyes. 

"I want to ask you. Burden, as man to mai 
not as the victim to the interviewer, how Ion 
is that monkeydoodle business in your sho 
going to keep up?" 

West Burden was very frank with Consol 
dated's old Greneral. 

"I guess it will keep up," he said, "unt 
conditions get a good deal better. It 's prett 
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hard on folks this Summer getting home late 
to supper about every night. YouVe been 
out of town most of the Summer, Mr. Con- 
naughton, and you have n't appreciated what 
a mess it all has been." 

The Greneral Manager corrected him. 

**0h, yes, I have/* he said. 

He was silent for a few moments, framing 
the proposition that was in his mind. 

''I want to be frank with you some more. 
Burden," he finally said. "'And I am going 
to tell you some more things that I don't want 
you to make into copy. I never yet gave a 
newspaper man a confidence and had it vio- 
lated." 

''I hold about half the political secrets of 
Tremont," laughed West Burden. 

"Well, I am going to tell you about half of 
ours," was old Jim's reply. 

He sat back in his chair, this grizzled old 
fighter, who was Field Marshal of Consoli- 
dated's many forces, and for fifteen minutes 
of his valuable time he carefully outlined the 
power-house situation to young West Burden. 
He showed the reporter how the site of the 
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burned Beverly Docks was not a third larg 
enough for a new station that should stan^ 
abreast of the requirements of the growinj 
city. He wanted to rip the cables out on th 
old steep-grade lines up the highest hills an( 
substitute electricity there, to make Consoli 
dated second to no traction system in America 
The first requisite to such a step was adequat 
power ; and no station, no matter how cleverl; 
designed, at Beverly Docks, could ever be hal 
adequate. Then old Jim took particula 
pains to show West Burden that the Green 
way property was the only property that wa 
suited to the possibilities of the situation — 
altogether a fair explanation; and the reporte: 
understood and appreciated every word of it 
^'I understand it all," he said, after old Jin 
had finished talking. '^And you people cer 
tainly have a good argument; but it would b( 
hard to convince Mr. Ordway. He seems t< 
think that Consolidated needs a good shaking 
up, and I guess that the folks down in ou] 
business office feel the same way. They seen 
afraid that some one will think that Consoli 

dated owns the BepvhUc/' 
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''They couldn't have thought so lately/' 
grunted the Greneral Manager. 

He cleared his throat and began again. 

"Do you care much about your work. 
Burden?" 

"A whole lot, Mr. Connaughton. I Ve 
been in it since I was knee-high to a grass- 
hopper. Had a kid paper when I was just 
out of kilts and another when I was in the 
Central High. I guess I care a lot more 
about it than the Republic does," he added 
ruefully. 

"They don't pay you boys very well?" 

"About as much as a good type-setter will 
pan out on the linotype." 

"Suppose twenty-five hundred a year is 
about the average?" 

West Burden laughed softly. 

"Take my word for it, there is n't a reporter 
in Tremont who gets that figure." 

Old Jim beat an idle tattoo on his desk top. 
Then he turned abruptly to the young man. 

"You ought to get into Consolidated. You 
could n't do much worse than that, here." 

It was like a ray of sunshine beating down 
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from the top of the summitless hill and gree 
ing toiling West Burden with a message i 
good cheer. 

"Do you think there would be any sort c 
chance for me?" he asked eagerly. 

Old Jim continued his tattoo atop of his bi 
desk. 

"There Ve been chances for a good man 
boys who did n't have half your ability, Bui 
den," he said, slowly, after a time. "We'^i 
a regular training-school here for boys an 
men. We're a machine that gets holt of 
boy when he's nothing, and if he's got tl 
right stuflF in him we '11 bring it out. We '\ 
turned some pretty good men out of raw stuf 
and some men who were n't good, but just sva 
cessf ul. Why, look at my two stars I 've gc 
right here now, Corkingham and Winthro 
Browne. We 've trained them right here, an 
they 're drawing seventeen thousand, five hiu 
dred dollars a year between them." 

West Burden was dazzled by the soimd c 
such figures. Think of a third of that sun 
and happiness with Mary Norton and wit 
Sylvia. 
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*TDo you think there would be any sort of a 
chance for me?" he repeated, 

Jim Connaughton smiled indulgently. 
There might be a chance," he said slowly. 

^But not anything like Browne or Corking- 
ham have?" 

"Something a good deal better than any re- 
porter in Tremont has." 

"How soon?" asked West Burden. He 
was suddenly enthused. Perhaps he was al- 
most at the summit of the hill. How great it 
would be to be able to telegraph Mary Norton 
that very afternoon that he had a better posi- 
tion for her than any woman up in the moun- 
tains could ever oflFer her. 

"That depends, Burden," said Jim Con- 
naughton, cautiously. "If things should work 
all right and some of our troubles straighten 
out, I could land you in a month's time. But 
if our power tangle gets worse, all our plans 
are going to be muddled indefinitely. We 
may all lose our jobs if we don't clear this 
situation up at once." 

In a moment he added, as if in later inspira- 
tion: 
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"Why don't you write some nice pieces 
Burden, and kind of set things right alonj 
the lines I was telling you a little while ago 
That would help a lot, and 't would be onli 
I fair at that. I '11 let you have the first cracl 

at our drawings for the big plant we want ti 
build down there in Decatur Street an' yoi 
can scoop the other boys. Perhaps you cai 
talk a little sense into Ordway's head." 

It did not occur to West Burden until i 
long time after he had left Jim Connaughton 
that the Greneral Manager of Consolidatec 
Traction had tried to bribe him. Perhaps in 
tuition or telepathy or something of that sor 
brought to his mind the word that old Jin 
Connaughton was passing over the private 
telephone to Little Corky that he ought t< 
have seen how the old man was fixing the situ 
ation, through the medium of the smartes 
reporter in town. Perhaps it was nothing 
more than his conscience pricking him, bu 
West Burden grew uncomfortable as he re 
membered the details of his talk with the ol( 
man. 

After all, he had not promised anything 
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and suppose he had? The men who had been 
the star reporters when he was a cub reporter 
had all feathered their nests with good cor- 
poration or public jobs, and West Burden had 
the same right to look out for himself; and just 
think how he needed the money ! He was not 
fool enough to think that Ordway had moved 
into the expensive Wrentham within the year 
and bought a touring car out of his salary. 
Reporters were not to be blamed for watching 
for opportunities. 

Certainly the Repvhlic held no great prom- 
ise to its staff. Paddington had been with 
the city staff for twenty-six years, and old 
Paddington had charge of the "morgue" at 
eighteen dollars a week. Mosby had written 
some of the historic scoops of the paper, stories 
that became traditions in its offices, and Mosby 
was a shabby editorial hack at something like 
Paddington's pay — you couldn't call it a 
salary. If Mosby and Paddington had been 
straight all their lives and loyal to the paper 
and its great traditions, they must have re- 
gretted it once or twice at least, when they saw 
the good fortune that came to men who kept 
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sharp eyes out for opportunities. West Bui 
den could hardly be blamed for looking out f c 
himself. 

Still, there was a taint about the whole bus 
ness, even though Jim Connaughton had nc 
even faintly hinted at bribery; and it trouble 
West Burden; troubled him when he wrote 
news-story, the most slovenly thing that he ha 
composed in many and many a day; trouble 
him all the way back to his dinner in the tin 
apartment that was his home. 

Sylvia, whose sharp eyes, and keener wil 

could pierce walls, saw that West was trou 

bled. She heard his light step in the hall an< 

|j hurried to let him into their tiny home. Sh 

j was a slender, pretty girl just turned int 

womanhood, this sister of West Burden's, he 
eyes large and luminous with her love for bin: 
her color pink with good health, but oh, s< 
very lame. She could walk with some littl 
difficulty, but she always hung upon tw< 
crutches, their leather saddles hollowed an< 
worn by long usage. She had been a crippl 
all her life, but that was a thing of which th 
Burdens rarely spoke. 
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She kissed him as was her nightly custom 
when he came home. 

So tired, dear West," she said. 
'Not very," he responded, "I Ve had to 
traipse all over town to-day, but I *11 feel better 
after that bully dinner that 's waiting for me 
out there/* 

He nodded toward the dining-room and 
sniffed as a tired and hungry human animal 
always sniffs toward the odors of good food. 

But after they had dined and the maid was 
taking away the last bit of the table service, 
Sylvia was troubled airain; for she saw that 
Wert w« much worrieT 

It was his custom to hurry down to the office 
after dinner, but that evening she swung her- 
self around to his side of the table and with 
some little difficulty perched herself on the 
arm of his chair, so that she might give him 
loving embrace. 

"Tell me, boy, what it is," she demanded 
tenderly. 

For a moment he held out against her, but 
she was insistent ; and he. finally surrendered, 
pushing Mary Norton's letter over toward her. 
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She read it through slowly, read it twice, 1 
fore she handed it hack to him. 

"Why will you be so stubborn, West?" t 
said, giving his hand a little squeeze, just 
show him that if she was forced to be cr< 
with him, she still loved him very dearly. 

He must have understood instantly to wl 
she referred, for he shook his head emphi 
ically. 

"No, I never would." 

"Why?" 

"Because I would never piermit it. Y 
are the only kith and kin that I have left, a 
I want you here, close with me, Sylvia," 
told her in his firm way. 

"But I could get a position somewhere he 
and still be with you just as much^ West," s 
pleaded. 

"But I have told you a hundred times tl 
I will not let you take a position," he sb 
firmly, as if that matter had been closed in 1 
own mind years and years before. 

"I know," she said, sorrowfully. "I su 
pose, because of these." 
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She placed the tips of her fingers on the 
hand-pieces of her little black crutches which 
she had rested against the table. That was 
one of the big reasons; so West Burden 
nodded yes, in hopes that Sylvia would be a 
good girl and drop the matter, which he had 
long since settled in his mind. But Sylvia had 
a mind of her own, and had no disposition to 
drop the matter. 

"You are so silly and so prejudiced, West," 
she said, in some petulance, "and while there 
are some things I could not do, there are lots 
and lots of them that I could do. Everybody 
says that I get around beautifully; and then 
there is that yoimg lady, that Miss McLean, 
who has taught English at the Central High 
for the last three or four years. She always 
walks on crutches, too, and I think — " 

"I don't care how many others ; that does n't 
affect you as far as I am concerned," said 
West stubbornly. "Besides that, I learned of 
something to-day that might make it possible 
for both you and Mary to put these silly ideas 
entirely out of your heads. If it should come 
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true, we will all be on Easy Street, and I 'd buy 
you one of those neat electric runabouts, so 
you could run all over town and — ^*' 

She interrupted him for the details, and did 
not see why he should have seemed so dis- 
traught over Mary Norton's letter, with such 
a great plan. He outlined, first, the possibil- 
ity of an opening with Consolidated Traction, 
and Sylvia's big eyes grew even bigger. 

"Oh, isn't that great. West?" she cried in 
her enthusiasm and kissed him again and again 
in the joy of the moment. "I 'm going down 
to-morrow and hug that darling Mr. Con- 
naughton for his sweetness to you. It seems 
too good to be true." 

It was too good to be true. West Biu*den 
was always honest, and he had never had a 
secret from Sylvia. They had been orphaned 
so many years that they were much closer to- 
gether than most brothers and sisters, and this 
was only intensified by her lameness. 

So he frankly told her the other side of the 
proposition, and of the fears and doubts that 
bad beset him since it had been made to him. 
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"What do you think about it now, girlie?" 
he asked her when he had finished. 

"There is only one thing that I can think/' 
she said. 

^'Whatr 

"I wonder that you ask me, West. I do 
not see how you can accept Mr. Connaugh- 
ton's offer, under such conditions." 

He laughed and kissed her. 

"Dear Sylvia, you are always right. You 
women have such a clear perception of right. 
We men live so close to the world, so close to 
successes like Ordway, failures like Padding- 
ton and Mosby, that our vision is clouded 
sometimes a wee, wee bit and we must come to 
you to bring us through the fog. I shall 
write to Connaughton to-night and tell him 
that I Ve decided to stick to my profession." 

When he was in hat and coat, she kissed him 
more than once because he was a good boy and 
able to stand good and true. 

"Don't worry about Mary, dear," she whis- 
pered to him. "It is all bound to come out all 
right." 
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1 hope so, Sylvia," was his reply. 

If you would only let me help," si 
pleaded. "I would be so good if I ecu 
only have a chance. There is that Miss M 
Lean — '* 

"Yes. I have met her. But it 's quite o 
of the question with you, girlie,'* he told her 
he kissed her a final good-night and hurri< 
down the centre stair of the apartment hous 
When she heard the outer door close behii 
him, she shut the door that led to their ov 
little domain and swung into their cosy litt 
parlor, its good taste the evident loving hanc 
work of brother and sister. She went ov 
to her own big chair in the comer, curled he 
self snugly within it, and dropped her crutch 
on the floor beside her. 

She had kept a brave face and a smiling fa 
till West had gone. Now that she was qui 
alone, things were different. It was she, si 
who kept the boy from the great happiness ( 
his life. Yet what could she do? 

She might have done a great deal if We 
would only let her. She might have becon 
a wage-earner and done her part, so We 
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would have been free to marry Mary Nor- 
ton. 

It was all very perplexing to Sylvia. She 
had never hated her crutches because they or- 
dained the probability of a lonely life for her; 
but she hated them now because not only she, 
but West, her dear, dear brother, whom she 
loved with her whole great heart, was tied 
helpless to them, too. For that, they could 
not be forgiven. 

She cried herself off into half sleep. But a 
single comfort came to her, and that was a very 
great comfort. She had a brother who was a 
man, who had withstood temptation that came 
to him when he was least strong to resist. 
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CHAPTER XV 

IT seemed to Sylvia as if never before had 
West Burden been so deliberate at the 
breakfast table. He ordinarily was tardy 
at his morning meal, after the fashion of most 
of the night newspaper workers, but on this 
day he reached his place at the head of their 
little table even later than was his custom, 
himg there long enough, it seemed to his sis- 
ter, to have completely devoured three gener- 
ous breakfasts. She had folded the Republic 
and laid it beside him to await his pleasure. 
She had been up hours before, had digested 
the morning's news — taking a particular 
pleasure always in hunting out and identify- 
ing the unsigned work of one West Burden, 
who was immensely dear to her. 

"I noticed that your paper has printed the 
architect's plans for the new park in Decatur 
Street that Miss Cowles is going to give to the 
city," she told him, as he leisurely sipped at his 
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coffee. "I Ve been so much interested in her. 
West, and in her work among the children 
down there in Little Italy. It must be splen- 
did to have some interest like that to carry 
forth." 

He dropped his spoon and looked at her 
sharply. 

"Don't you have enough to interest you, 
sis?" he asked. 

For a moment she was tempted toward con- 
fession, but she resisted and simply said, "Oh, 
yes, dear. Plenty enough for me." 

He put the thing out of his mind, but she 
did not. She was going to tell him frankly of 
a glorious plan that she had framed; but she 
feared his veto so keenly that she wrapped her 
secret up within herself. She halted him for 
just a moment as he finally left their little 
home. 

"Is n't it a 'touch' when a woman stops her 
best beloved man just as he starts for work, 
kisses him, and asks him for a dollar?" she 
said. 

It is," he said, with a smile. 

You 're touched, best beloved." She hes- 
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itated for a moment. ''But you would] 
have been even approached if I had n't need 
the dollar/' she added in apology. 

He smiled again and dug his hand into ] 
change pocket. The result was a handful 
pennies and some car-tickets, not a dollar j 
told. 

"To-morrow 's pay day," he said, somewb 
ruefully, "and I 'm a little bit close on pocl 
cash.'' 

"I can get along without," she said, smilin 
too. 

But then he remembered that he had a cri 

dollar bin in his wallet, set aside to buy a m 

book that Mary Norton wanted. He reachi 

in and picked out the greenback and hand 

II i it to Sylvia. It was not the first time that ] 

had done a thing of that sort. 

"Here 's a yoimgster that tried to hide fro 
us," he laughed. 

She was dubious. 

"Are you sure you did not have that he! 

for some special purpose?" she questioned. 

I ^^ 

II "Yes," was his reply. "For the very be 
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special purpose in the whole world — for Syl- 
via. 

**And if you let your best purpose only earn 
a little, she would not have to make you put 
aside the hard-earned dollars and — " she be- 
gan. 

"I won't listen to a word of it, dear. Grood- 
bye." 

And he went scurrying down the stair be- 
fore she could catch his coat-tails to remon- 
strate further with him. 

She swung into her own dainty little bed- 
room and took her prettiest hat off its closet 
peg and pinned it firmly on. It was a pretty 
hat, and on Sylvia — well, if you had seen it on 
the ugly head of some of the rich girls of Tre- 
mont you might have still called it a confec- 
tion; but on Sylvia it was a dream, and 
"dream" is a word that is ofttimes wickedly 
misused in hats. She drew on her little gloves, 
pulled them well up over her dainty elbows, 
and then, if you please, Sylvia Biurden took a 
passing look at herself in her mirror to make 
doubly siure that she was as artistic a product 
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as art and nature might possibly contrive to 
make. 

She slipped quietly down the stairs and out 
of the house, looking fearfully as she passed 
out of the street door for fear that West might 
be watching and stop her, like a naughty 
child running away from home. Her course 
took her straight up the hill and then — then 
to no other place than the home of Miss Grene- 
vieve Cowles, of whom she had heard so much 
but never seen* 

In the course of the magnificent newspaper 
publicity which her pet project had received, 
Grcnevieve had many o£Fers of assistance, all 
of which she had gently declined. But this 
girl's appeal was different. Those who had 
preceded her had been silly sentimental girls 
who always rushed blindly at each novelty 
that sterile Tremont might offer, or keen 
commercial girls and women anxious to ac- 
complish some selfish end, and all of these 
Grcnevieve had been keen enough to detect and 
reject. She could risk no failure to her scheme 
through mismanagement. 

But this lame girl, this awfully pretty girl, 
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who sat in her parlor, was so different. She 
spoke with such an appeal, such interest, that 
Genevieve could not refuse her, not even after 
she had noticed the crutches which Sylvia had 
half hidden behind her chair. So she asked 
her caller to come to Decatur Street with her, 
— she was just due to go to her children — and 
Sylvia accepted with alacrity. It seemed 
quite too good to be true, that Miss Cowles 
was going to let her enter into the playwork, 
that what had impulsively appealed to her as 
a delightful possibility was within a few min- 
utes to be enacted into a not less delightful 
reality. 

But when they were ready to start and 
Sylvia had already slipped her crutches under 
her shoulders, Genevieve saw the girl was very 
lame, indeed, and became dubious of the possi- 
bilities. 

If you will wait a moment,*' she told her, 
I will telephone for a cab to take us down to 
the old place." 

But Sylvia protested and would not permit 
it. She knew then that Grenevieve was speak- 
ing of her crutches, and so she said : 
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^^Even though I am a slave to them, th 
are, in their turn, very faithful servants 
me. 

And very faithful servants they proved 
be, for as they walked to the comer to boa 
a car Grcnevieve had full chance to obser 
how well Sylvia kept pace with her. S 
swung her body rigidly from her shoulde 
and between her crutches, but in great strid 
that made it brisk walking to keep abreast 
her. Grcnevieve, in looking at her, felt h 
heart soften. She thanked God for the heal 
and strength that He had placed in her ov 
sturdy frame. She was glad, ever and ever 
glad, that in her little way she had been ah 
to bring a little comfort to a girl whose li 
could hold no overflowing cup of happiness. 

But Sylvia only thought, as they sat in ti 
car that bore them down off the hills, ho 
happy she would be to report her success 
West. He surely could frame no objectic 
to that, to anything that gave her so full 
measure of happiness. She felt so conte] 
with her entire frame of heart and mind, tb 
she took her companion into her confidence. 
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"I don't suppose you have ever met my 
brother. West Burden?*' she asked Grenevieve. 
''He is on the RepvhUCj and about the best 
reporter they have ever had, although you 
would n't think it from the way in which they 
treat him." 

Genevieve had heard of West Burden, and 
she answered, "I 've never had the pleasiure of 
meeting him, but I 've known of him." 

Sylvia's eyes brightened. 

"I thought you must have. He 's really a 
great reporter; and it 's a wicked shame the 
way the Republic treats him." 

Genevieve was greatly interested. 

'How do they treat him so shamefully?" 
That Mr. Ordway, his managing editor, is 
a regular screw on West. West works day 
and night, works himself thin, and turns out 
work that everybody says is great; and then 
when he goes to ask a rise in his pay, Mr. Ord- 
way freezes him right out." 

Grenevieve was deeply interested in all of 
this, and so she gently led Sylvia forward. 
She was a girl who inspired confidences, and 
so Sylvia freely gave her confidences. Before 
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they had reached the old Greenway pla 
Sylvia had given her something of an insi ^ 
into the reporter's life, of his engagement 
Mary Norton, of his stubbornness in ref usi 
to let her help herself, of the summitless 1 
he climbed. 

Sylvia was delighted with the childrei 
playgromid. The children were not less c 
lighted with Sylvia. Her prettiness caug 
them at the first; her gentle manner and Ii 
crutches softened them and brought them, o 
by one, captive to her. When Genevieve tc 
them in their native tongue that the pret 
lady was to come with her each afternoon 
try and help entertain them, their delight w 
overwhelming, and they made Sylvia coi 
with them to see each comer of their garden 
delight. 

Genevieve had tidied up the old place wo 
derfully. Where the ruins had threaten 
danger, they had been pulled down; and i 
ready a gentle vine, seeking in its tender w 
|i to clothe and hide the hurts of fire, was gro 

jj ing over what was left of the house that h 
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been so dear to the heart of John Greenway^ 
so dear to the heart of his granddaughter. 

She had repaired the gate and kept it tightly 
locked at night, for the garden of delight was 
to be a privilege reserved for good children. 
Bad children were not to be admitted at any 
time ; and so her simple little plan became the 
strongest force for good that Decatur Street 
had known in many and many a toilsome day. 
Boys found it less fun to throw stones at old 
Jim Connaughton's street-cars; homeless cats 
and dogs had a surcease of sorrow; tired moth- 
ers, a quiet hour now and then for an after- 
noon siesta; even the priest of the big church 
in the next street, hearing of the great novelty 
in his parish, and being by nature suspicious 
of such novelties, came uninvited to the garden 
of delight, and gave Grenevieve a quaint little 
blessing. 

He, too, spoke English poorly, and when 
this pretty woman could converse with him 
freely in his beloved tongue, the priest's de- 
light knew no bounds. He became an instant 
convert to her plan, and in his influential way 
a tremendous help to Genevieve. He gave 
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her help and advice; and she gave him — weH, 
never mind what Genevieve gave fhe priest; 
she was a girl whose left hand knew not of the 
generosities of the right; and only the simpk 
secretive priest knew of the help that this girl 
gave to a wretched section of Tremont thai 
scarce knew the meaning of the word. 

The pastor was a help to Grenevieve; ib 
policeman on the comer was her sworn ally 
Papa Tomasso and all his brother merchant 
in Decatur Street were her defenders; and 
Grenevieve could have gone into that poor sec 
tion of the city at any hoiur of the day or night 
assured of nothing but respect. For the lifi 
of any one who had even stepped in the shadov 
of her path would have been in danger. Wesi 
Burden did not exaggerate, even in slight de 
gree, when he wrote that the playground ii 
the grounds of the old Greenway home was al 
ready an institution in Little Italy. 

It looked as if the plans of Corkingham anc 
Winthrop Browne and crafty old Jim Con 
naughton for capturing the property for \ 
grim and smoky power-house were more im 
possible than ever before. 
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It was a long afternoon that Sylvia spent 
in the garden of delight hut all too short for 
her. Paolo and Gugliehno and little Mar- 
garita, regarding themselves in a sense as 
founders of this delightful institution, which 
seemed dreamlike rather than real, took par- 
ticular pains to escort her personally to each 
comer of the place. To them her interest was 
an inspiration. No, the strange lady had 
never before seen so lovely a summer house 
as their Lady Bountiful had built overlooking 
the busy harbor; certainly the squirrels and 
the woodchuck who dwelt in the most wonder- 
ful of homes built in the side of a miniature 
mountain were fascinating, and she assured 
them that she had never before seen flowers 
quite so beautiful as those which Genevieve 
had planted in the old conservatory and in 
long rows alongside the paths. 

''Oh, children, you will tire Miss Burden all 
out on the first time that she has come to you," 
reproved Lady Bountiful. Whereat they 
were ashamed of themselves and embarrassed 
to a degree that took a quantity of reassurance 
on the part of Sylvia. But she had seen all 
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things in the garden of delight thoroughly, and 
now it was time to close the gates — the only 
sad event in this delicious place — for it was 
growing very late already. It took promises 
that on the morrow the joy would not be less- 
ened, to meet the protests that hints of closing 
time awoke. But finally the children were all 
out — Paolo and Guglielmo and little Mar- 
garita last of all, as was their custom — for 
they assumed certain charter rights — and 
Grcnevieve locked the outer gate, a dignity that 
she never delegated to any other than herself. 

"You do not know. Miss Burden,*' she said, 
88 she sprung the hasp of the lock, "how I ven- 
erate the old place, and how I want to take a 
loving care of it myself." 

She had already told Sylvia something of 
the traditions that held the old house and its 
grounds so dear to her. 

"I do not wonder,'* her companion answered. 
"I Ve been thinking of it ever since you told 
me of that horrible night, your coming home 
to Tremont to find your grandfather's house in 
flames." 

Genevieve smiled upon Sylvia. 
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"Dear girl, that was a very great blow/' she 
said, "'but I have a confidence for you. Do 
you know that I am having more pleasure, a 
great deal more pleasure out of its ruined self 
than I could ever have had if I had lived in the 
old house in solemn state, its gates tightly set 
against the folk of Decatur Street — '* 

Genevieve would have said more, but at that 
moment their attention was halted by another 
thing. 

One of the big trolleys of Consolidated was 
turning the comer, and its careless motorman 
must have been violating all the rules that 
Little Corky laid down for his guidance; for 
the heavy car was switching along furiously, 
while the motorman's attention was attracted 
momentarily from within the car. Paolo and 
Guglielmo and little Margarita were making 
a course directly in front of the oncoming trol- 
ley, chattering to one another of the joys of 
the wonderful place in Decatur Street and 
sublimely unconscious of the danger dose at 
hand. The girls at the gate saw it and were 
transfixed with horror. 

For the motorman talked with some one 
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behind him and with head turned from 
path ; and Paolo and Gugliehno and little ISA 
garita walked toward danger. Then ol 
sudden, the motorman finished his conversal 
and caught sight of the three children dira 
in front of his car. 

"'Damn you dagos f' he shouted, and 
stout arm sent his brake handle spinning ] 
a top, while he danced on his gong like a m 
man. 

The clanging of the big bell, the grinding 
the rusty brakes, awoke the children to tl 
danger. They screamed, but Paolo kept 
head long enough to grasp little Margai 
and pull her out from across the wicked ra 
but Guglielmo, paralyzed with fear, felt 
stiurdy little legs sink beneath him, while 
sank prone on the ugly rail scarce a car lenj 
ahead of the terrorized motorman. 

Then as aJl the men and women in the str 
stood helpless^ vaguely conscious that a tr 
edy was being enacted before their eyes 
man, the lithe figure of a man who kept 
head, shot out from the sidewalk, reached 
track, bent low, and pulled Guglielmo 
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from under the hungry wheels of the car as 
the brakes brought it to a stop. 

Instantly the street was filled with people. 
Decatur Street had had enough of this sort of 
thing on the part of the railroad; too many 
of the little lives of Decatur Street had been 
sacrificed to the carelessness of its employ6s. 
Some of those ugly fellows must be taught a 
lesson. The crowd began to murmur, and the 
motorman of the car grew white as the pro- 
verbial sheet. 

Grcnevieve ran quickly to the scene^ Sylvia 
following as fast as her sturdy little crutches 
might possibly carry her. When Genevieve 
came to the edge of the crowd the men and 
women recognized her with respectful whis- 
pers and made a path for her to where the boy 
lay stretched at the side of the car^ his saviour 
kneeling beside him. 

"The boy is n't hurt. He 's all right," this 
man kept telling the crowd; but they were 
Italian, and he spoke in English, so the ugly 
murmurs grew and grew. 

Then a woman's voice translated what the 
man said, and the crowd grew silent and 
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respectful; for it was a voice they all Ic 
The man must have heard the voice, fo 
looked for the first time full into the f ac 
the interpreter. 

Grenevieve gave him a second look, f c 
seemed to her that her eyes must have '. 
The man who knelt in the dirty street be 
the figure of the baby whose life he had si 
was Mr. Corkinghaml Before she could 
anything he was red, very much embarras 
talking with his motorman. 

""You had better get out of this quick 
he told the man, who had already recogn 
his chief, ''before these Italians make troi 
for you." 

The motorman needed no second hint, 
cleared his track with a sharp sounding of 
bell, shoved over his controller-handle to 
fifth position and the big car was out of 
away from the astonished crowd, which 
just now beginning to appreciate the brai; 
of the young man who had come out from 
unknown and saved Papa Tomasso's i 
They pressed tightly in upon him, talking 
aU the jargons of Sicily and Calabria. 
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wa8 aJl confusing to Little Corky, and he only 
dimly realized that Genevieve was speaking to 
him. 

''Sometime, sometime/' the little mouth un- 
der the hlue eyes was saying; "sometime, some 
soon-time, I am going to tell you what I think 
of your hravery. You must prcMnise to come 
to me soon again," demanded Genevieve. 
She realized that she was doing an impulsive 
thing, hut somehow she did not very much 
care. It was a time for impulsive things, a 
time when a little womanly heart and a hig 
manly heart were heating in quickstep, and the 
owner of the manly heart wondering if his 
faithful ears were heginning to play him false. 
"You will promise to come to me soon. I 
won't even wait for you to promise. I want 
you. You promise?" 

Little Corky promised. The treaty was 
ratified hy the pressing of a tiny hand that lay 
within his own hig one. 

That evening West Burden came to Ord- 
way with the kernel of what he considered 
better than the usual run of news stories. 
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^'Little Corky, of Consolidated Traction, 
saved a boy's life down in Decatur Street this 
afternoon. Pulled him out from one of his 
own cars. IVe got the facts from — some 
one who was there. It occurred to me that as 
a human interest story it might be worth a 
good send-oflF.** 

But Ordway was not much interested in the 
story, and coldly said: 

"We're pretty crowded to-night. I don't 
think it worth more than a paragraph." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

CONSIDER for a moment the troubles 
of young Nick Shipney. 
Arthur Foster was quite bad 
enough, but what will you believe was the tem- 
perature of his mind, when, coming to dine 
with Grenevieve one evening, he perceived the 
semi-bald demigod also seated at the table? 

Tanta was in the eighth heaven of happi- 
ness. That her own should be on the field of 
battle was an advantage; that by reason of 
being his mother's guest, through the gracious- 
ness of Grenevieve, he was enabled to see more 
of the girl than Arthur Foster and Shipney 
put together, was an even greater advan- 
tage. 

The demigod lost little time in coming to 
the point. His mother had blazed the way 
for him by sending Grenevieve various trifles 
before his arrival, each bearing his card, and 
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when he came to visit them she gave him 
theatre tickets, in order that he might try the 
lures of entertaimnent. 

The demigod's chances soon died away into 
thin air. He thought that, having taken 
Grcnevieve to the theatre, the time was oppor- 
tune ; and it was probably as opportune as any 
other time would have been. But she kept a 
very sober demeanor as she refused him deli- 
cately and with an expression of the sincere 
regret that his impetuosity had caused her. 
Do not doubt the sincerity of Clenevieve's re- 
grets. She knew that Tanta would never for- 
give her until her dying day, and that she 
should never again stand as close to her com- 
panion and chaperon. 

For the demigod being perfect in all things 
in which a man might reasonably be expected 
to be perfect, Tanta could never be led to be- 
lieve that Genevieve had shown even a grain 
of sense in rejecting the marriage offer of her 
own offspring. So, in a moment, the dream 
of the Greenway estate faded from Tanta's 
eyes. She wept a little by herself and then 
gave herself gently to the situation. 
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As for the demigod, he was rather glad the 
whole business was over. He had gone into 
it rather from a sense of filial duty than for 
any other reason, for there was a rector's 
daughter down on Long Island who had ap- 
pealed to him more than Grenevieve, whom he 
had thou^t rather worldly to be a most suc- 
cessful helpmeet to him. So he retired rather 
gracefully from the contest and left Shijmey 
more strongly entrenched than before. 

Shipney lost little time in getting into ac- 
tion. With the demigod absorbing none of 
Grenevieve's time, he became extraordinarily 
attentive to the girl. The working out of the 
park-and-playground scheme made an excel- 
lent excuse for many and many an unattended 
excursion. In fact, Grenevieve was anxious 
enough to accept this delightful American 
habit of dispensing with a third party to the 
proceedings, and Tanta under the circum- 
stances would be anything but a cheerful com- 
panion to Nick Shipney and herself. 

One evening in her library the architect 
drove right up to the mark. 
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"I'm oflF to New York to-morrow,** he 
offered, with an assumption of carelessness and 
the hint of a laugh. "I Ve a client there who 
telegraphed me to-day that he 'd shove me off 
the works if I did n't get to him in a hurry/' 

"I shall be sorry to have you go, Mr. Ship- 
ney," she told him. 

He came closer to her. 

"Sorry I Is that all, Miss Genevieve?** 

She wore her little fan on a chain, and nerv- 
ously beat with it on the arm of her chair. She 
was silent for a moment, but when she looked 
up to speak, she forced a ghost of a smile. 

"Sorry. Isn't that a great deal, Mr. 
Shipney?" 

He stood regarding her soberly. She could 
not face the steady gaze of his eyes, sorrowful 
big eyes which seemed to show the hopelessness 
of their owner's position, to anticipate defeat 
for him. 

"Yes, and no," he said. 

He bent low over the chair in which the girl 
sat. 

"Sorrow would be sorrow," he slowly re- 
marked, "if yours were the sorrow that would 
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be inconsolable." He laughed harshly. ''I 
must force myself to believe that yours is a 
ready-made, machine-turned article/' 

"'You are speaking in parables, Mr. Ship- 
ney," she said. 

''How else can a poor devil of a man, with 
little more than the clothes on his back, speak 
to such as you?" he demanded. 'Tate has so 
placed you that no man may fairly come and 
offer you the protection of his right arm^ the 
shelter of his roof, the — ^* 

But she was standing now and facing him. 

"Mr. Shipney, Mr. Shipney," she inter- 
rupted and conmianded, "you must not do that 
again." 

Her tones were imperious, and Shipney 
obeyed, for the moment at least. 

"I know," he said, with a note of nasty tri- 
umph in his voice. "I know. You have cast 
upon the wheel, and there is another." 

She did not answer him. He grew suspi- 
cious. 

"Arthur Foster?" he dared to breathe. 

She should have been angry, but she only 
laughed at that, and he was angry in turn for 
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having so belittled Grenevieve. He came close 
to her, and she suffered his long slender fingers 
to rest upon her wrist for a moment. 

"I know/' he began again. ^'You have an 
ideal." 

She did not answer. 

"You have met your ideal," he repeated* 

Again, no answer. 

"You do not dare deny it," he said. "You 
have met your ideal." 

Grenevieve lifted her eyes and let them face 
Shipney fearlessly. 

"I have not denied it," she said, in a low 
voice. 

All the hopes that pillowed Shipney when he 
returned to Tremont fell from him like the 
shores from a ship at her launching. In that 
moment he cursed Fate for having driven him 
to take passage on the Vdlambria, only in May 
last ; cursed that wretched and implacable god- 
dess for having tangled his feet, led him in a 
diase for the impossible, led him beside sweet 
gardens, and then had not permitted him to 
tread, even for a minute, within them. 

"Will you not tell me of him, of your ideal f* 
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he asked her, in the gentle way that always 
appealed so strongly to her. 

She lifted her face to his. 

"'There is nothing to tell, Mr. Shipney/' she 
said. 

But he was insistent, as was his way. 

"There is nothing to tell," she repeated. 
"The man who is my ideal is quite apart from 
my Ufe." 

Absurd, the ideal Absurd, the fact! Ab- 
surd it was to believe that this lovely girl, 
blessed by fortune, kissed by nature, should 
have reached the climax of her life and now 
be bound on its downward stretch, alone. One 
might have believed such a thing of another — 
of Angela Anderson, of Sylvia Burden even, 
but one could hardly hope to believe even an 
item of such fiction wound into the life of the 
granddaughter of staunch old John Green- 
way, of Tremont. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

JIM CONNAUGHTON sent down- 
stairs for Little Corky and then decently 
made him an apology. 

"^We're up against a harder proposition 
down there in Decatur Street than we counted 
on, my boy. What do you think of this young 
buckr 

He tossed a letter across the big desk to the 
Superintendent, and Little Corky read it care- 
fully before he handed it back to his chief. 

"To be absolutely frank with you/' said he, 
slowly, "I think a whole lot more of West Bur- 
den than I ever thought before, and I Ve 
alwajrs considered him about three times as de- 
cent as the run of reporters." 

Old Jim laughed. 

''Well said,'' was his comment. ''And I 
won't hold this stand of young Burden against 
him. That's nice sentiment, but see here I" 
The Grcneral Manager leaned forward in his 
big chair and looked steadily at his Superin- 
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tendent. '^Sentiment ain't a-goin' to build 
that power-station down there on that Green- 
way property. They *11 be keeping a kinder- 
garten down there, if we don't watch out, while 
you an' me an' the rest of us get kicked out of 
our jobs. Did you know that Greenway gal 
was running one of them kindergartens down 
there?" 

"Yes, indeed. I was down there a while ago 
sizing up the tracks and figuring out where 
we 'd get our siding in from the steam line and 
I sort of ran into the kindergarten." 

Little Corky offered no other details of the 
happenings of that afternoon in Decatur 
Street; and the General Manager, remember- 
ing weU his feelings in regard to mixing women 
and trolley propositions, avoided making the 
point. 

"We 've got to keep plugging away," was 
old Jim's final comment, "and we've got to 
land on some definite plan of action mighty 
quick. We 're drifting now, and drifting ain't 
going to do." 

Little Corky faced the Grcneral Manager 
quickly. 
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*'Why can't we make our legal department 
do something?'' he demanded. 

"Well, my boy, you don't know John Wood- 
ward as well as I do," the Greneral Manager 
said slowly. ''He seems a leetle skeery about 
condemnation proceedings. He says he don't 
think we have more than half a leg to go in 
there on." 

"A half a leg is better than none." 

"Well, 1 11 punch him to-day about it. He 
ought to be helping us out." 

Then they fell to details ; but the older man 
and the younger man felt keenly their disap- 
pointment that valuable days were passing, 
the power situation on their hilly lines gradu- 
ally growing worse — for Bloomfield Street 
was showing the effect of its constant overload, 
and Winthrop Browne was beginning to shake 
his head ominously and say that he would n't 
be responsible — and both felt that unless 
something quick and definite were done they 
would be badly beaten. At this stage of 
affairs they certainly had had little triumph to 
contemplate. 

As Little Corky sat in consultation with his 
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chief, the 'phone on Jim Connau^ton's desk 
rang insistently. 

''It 's for you/' said old Jim, handing him 
'phone and receiver. 

''Lady to speak with you, Mr. Corkingham/' 
came Maxfield's voice over the wire. 

"Busy. Can't talk to her," snapped Little 
Corky. 

"I told her that," the receiver said apolo- 
getically, "and hung up on her when she said 
that she wouldn't take 'no' for an answer. 
Then she rung me up again an' I hung up 
again. Now she 's after you once more." 

"Very well, I 'U talk with her." 

Central put some plugs in her big switch- 
board and Jim saw his Superintendent's face 
light up as he began : 

"Yes. • . . Long time since I heard 
from you. . . . No. . . . Don't say. 
. . . Three times? . . . Well, I'll get 
after Central about that. • • • Did n't ex- 
pect to hear from you. . . ." 

Old Jim's ears were intent. Was it pos- 
sible after all that Little Corky had had the 
good sense to take his advice? The General 
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Manager had a right to be interested if the 
Superintendent was talking to a lady, and he 
began wondering if the lady was Alvah An- 
derson's daughter. Perhaps Little Corky had 
taken his advice and was shining brightly to the 
young lady. What a splendid approach to 
that Decatur Street property. He stopped 
thinking and listened intently to Little Corky 
once again. 

"No. . . . Never took afternoon tea. 
. . . Scared to begin. • . . Couldn't 
even think of it. ..." 

But the voice in the receiver must have 
been insistent; for Little Corky finally said, 
"I surrender. What time do you want 
me?" 

"Five o'clock and tardiness not permitted." 

Grenevieve hung up her receiver and turned 
toward Sylvia, who was seated near her. 

"Never before, my dear," she said. "Never 
again will I fawn upon an}rthing in trousers in 
quite that way. Three times did I try to get 
him, and when I got him — why, Sylvia, I had 
to beg him to take tea with me." 

Grenevieve made a great business of sputter- 
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ing in mock anger, but in her heart of hearts 
she was tremendously happy. 

Now she was Diana, quite as she had planned 
at the very beginning; and she was again in the 
hunt, although the hunted did not know it. 
Still that, far from being an obstacle, was only 
a further incentive to Genevieve. 

Sylvia began reaching for her crutches, 
which she had rested beside her. But Grcne- 
vieve saw the move and protested. 

''Oh, no, my dear,'' she said. ''I am going 
to make you stay with me for a cup of tea." 

Sylvia smiled. 

"I really must not. West storms fearfully 
if his dinner waits.'* 

But Genevieve was firm. 
More the reason," she said, triumphantly. 
If West storms at late dinners, let them come 
late. It 's good discipline for men." 

But Sylvia was hard to convince, and Gene- 
vieve tried further arts of persuasion. 

"You really must stay and see him," was her 
final note of strength. 

After which, Sylvia capitulated, as both men 

and women often did to Genevieve. She 
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was only a woman; and being a woman, had 
a deal of curiosity to look again upon this Mr. 
Corkingham, who seemed to take so much of 
Genevieve's time and thought. For Grcne- 
vieve, having had full trust in Sylvia from the 
outset, was disposed to take her very deeply 
into her confidence. It was a delightful ex- 
perience to have a girl companion, one who 
would trust, and who, in turn, could be trusted. 
Tanta had never been anything of that sort, 
and just recently Tanta had proved her un- 
worthiness as an adviser by setting forth her 
half-baked son as an aspirant to marry the 
Greenway fortune. 

Grenevieve made Felix Wilkin fully under- 
stand the identity of the man who was to take 
tea with her that afternoon ; and she made him 
understand even more clearly that Corking- 
ham was her friend, and that to her friends 
courtesy was due from her servants. Felix 
Wilkin bowed his old head, and his heart was 
filled with sorrow, but he understood. It was 
not easy for Genevieve to talk to the faithful 
servitor in that way. Still, she was fearful of 
possibilities. 
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He came to her house a little late, very late 
it seemed to Grenevieve. He was introduced to 
Sylvia, and Sylvia did not wonder that Grene- 
vieve was so attracted by him, for he was of a 
di£Ferent sort from most of the Tremont men 
whom she had met. But after a decent inter- 
val she made her adieus and left. Grenevieve 
went with her to the door. 

"My dear," said she, **I will get you a cab. 
Do wait just an instant and I '11 'phone down 
to the comer for one. It 's too late for you to 
be out alone." 

But Sylvia would not have it. 

"I reaUy can get down very quickly on the 
car." Then she made plea. "Don't baby me, 
please," she said. "I love you so much if you 
treat me — just like other girls." 

After which Grenevieve fully understood, 
kissed Sylvia good-bye, and stood in her door- 
way democraticaUy waving good-nights and 
watching to see that the other reached the cor- 
ner in safety. Then she flew back to the 
library, where Little Corky sat in the big 
leather chair trying to convince himself that 
this delightful dream had a semblance of 
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reality. Then she remembered that she had to 
scold him for tardiness. 

"You were late, Mr. Corkingham/' she be- 
gan. 

''I have n't the tea habit," was all he could 
reply. 

Genevieve looked at him to make sure 
whether or not he was trifling with her. Ordi- 
narily, men that came into her home and made 
such bears of themselves would have short 
shrift; but she, looking carefully, knew. She 
knew that Corkingham simply expressed those 
things he honestly felt, and after years and 
years of plush furniture men who stroked for 
soft politenesses, she was glad to come again 
to the heart of the oak, a man who made no 
pretence to be other than his own self. 

Their conversation proved so interesting 
that their tea was almost untouched when Felix 
Wilkin came in to remove the tea-service. 
Then a little imp of curiosity broke forth in 
Grcnevieve. 

"Mr. Corkingham," she said artfuUy, "if I 
were to ask you to tell me something, would 
you tell me?" 
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"I might; probably wouldn't." 

She pouted. 

"But if it were something I ought to know?'* 
she pressed. 

"Then I would teU you.'' 

Smiles returned to her. 

"Are you sure you would tell me?" 

"Of course," he said, bluntly. "My word 's 
good." 

"Very well," said she. "Do you know who 
set fire to my grandfather's house in Decatur 
Street?" 

If Grenevieve had jumped up and kissed him^ 
Little Corky could hardly have been more 
astounded. He had put that nasty business 
out of his mind, and it was not refreshing to 
have it stirred up again. He looked down at 
his feet for a moment, then up again and faced 
her unflinchingly. 

"I do not think I ought to answer that," he 
said. 

Now that was not the answer that Genevieve 
had expected by any manner of means. The 
color began to mount in her face, increasing 
her embarrassment. Truly, that was a devil 
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who had put into her head the idea of asking 
this man such a question. But she had gone 
too far to withdraw, so she went on. 

"Mr. Corkingham," she said, soberly, **I 
have been troubled by ugly, evil rumors. The 
house was dear to me ; its destruction, fearful. 
But the rumors they have brought me are far 
more frightful." 

Little Corky flamed and rose to his feet. 

"You don't think that I fired your house?** 

She caught his hands impulsively, scarce 
realizing what she was doing. "No, no, no, do 
not be so cruel to me — so unjust. Only they 
have so pestered me with their rumors — tor- 
tured me, Mr. Corkingham — that I made bold 
to ask you. Could you expect me to be 
ashamed of that?'' 

She stood facing him, a picture of beauty 
that stirred his soul as it had never been stirred 
before. 

"Dear young woman," he began. He had 
never called but on* woman "dear" before, and 
he would never have had the temerity to call 
this one dear if he had been compelled to take 
careful thought beforehand. "I am going to 
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be perfectly honest with you and take you very 
much into my confidence. I have had my sus- 
picions of who did that dirty trick. Now, I 
promise you I shaU find out." 

Her face wreathed itself in smiles. 

"No, no," Genevieve told him. "I know all 
about that wretched business that I shall ever 
care to know. I was never a good girl at re- 
membering quotations, but there was one: 
'Let the dead past bury its dead.' " The smile 
returned to her pretty mouth. "Come, let us 
go down to the funeral together," she added, 
o£Fering him her hand as he took his de- 
parture. 

But the past was not in the habit of burying 
itself within Little Corky. It had been his 
duty to remember. Now he was determined, 
job or no job. There were other traction com- 
panies than Consolidated; no other girl than 
Genevieve. Job or no job, he was going to 
clean his slate. He was going to walk up to 
Genevieve with a clean record, a clean heart to 
show her, there was going to be something more 
in his life than memories, there was — 

He nearly bumped into a man coming up 
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the street. There were hasty apologies, for 
the two men did not recognize each other. 
Then each apologized to himself for having 
apologized to the other. For the young Su- 
perintendent of Consolidated Traction had col- 
lided this time with Arthur Foster. Arthur 
Foster began wondering if Little Corky had 
come from Grenevieve's little parlor, and swore 
inwardly at the very thought of such a thing. 

''Damn that cad/' he said to himself, after 
he was within the house. ''I wonder if he 
thinks he is going to work that girl for a site 
for his power-house." 

Arthur Foster had a reputation for holding 
himself well in check. Now he was beginning 
to lose his temper. He was rolling down a 
hill of increasing steepness. The faster he 
roUed, the faster he rolled. He became very 
angry, this ordinarily calm, well-poised man, 
accustomed to the handling of difficult situa- 
tions. 

''I '11 checkmate him if he thinks he can come 
any underhand game," he continued. "I 'U 
show him where trumps lie." 

For Foster, having cold commercial plans, 
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was always apt to suspect similar motives in 
the smallest acts of other men. He deter- 
mined to sound Grenevieve. 

"Afternoon tea's a new joy for Consoli- 
dated folks/' he began, with a laugh, after he 
had greeted the girl and plumped himself into 
the most comfortable chair in the room. "I 
guess old Jim Connaughton has n't missed his 
afternoon toddy in thirty years; but Little 
Corky at afternoon teal Good Lord, that 
gets me. I say, you 11 forgive me, won't you, 
if I let young West Burden make a paragraph 
on that for his paper." 

Arthur Foster might have seen the storm 
rising, but did not. 

"Your idea of fun is misplaced," said Grene- 
vieve, and he saw the color rise in her cheeks. 
He realized that he had made a pretty bad mis- 
step and was again angry in turn, really angry 
at himself; but he thought himself angry at 
Little Corky for having been the cause of all 
this. 

"ReaDy, I can't see for the life of me why 
you would have the feDow here," drawled Ar- 
thur Foster. "That whole Consolidated bunch 
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is wallowing in the mud to steal your property 
in Decatur Street; and I*m enough your 
friend, as you know, to tell you that it 's being 
reported through the underground channels of 
the town that a man who looked danmably like 
your tea-drinker of this afternoon fired a 
famous old house down in Decatur Street 
I 'm telling you this as a friend. Say, what 's 
the matter?" 

Arthur Foster had walked full into the trap 
of his own making. Arthur Foster had com- 
mitted hara-kiri. Arthur Foster, thick and 
stupid for a man known as a diplomat, clever 
and resourceful, had made the unforgivable 
error of losing control of himself; and losing 
control, had strangled all his golden dreams of 
the future. 

He reeled to the street door like a drunken 
man. What Grenevieve said did not reach his 
ears. He caught his hat in his hand and half 
ran to the corner, in fear that an angry woman 
might be in pursuit. He felt in that single 
hour that the promise of life that he held had 
died captive in his own clumsy hands. 
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The farther Genevieve walked into her play- 
ground project, the farther it lured her. She 
was planning to secure rooms for the children; 
it was already September, and Winter was 
close at hand. But before the Smnmer, that 
Summer in which so many years of her life had 
been lived, should pass away, she dreamed of 
giving a reception to the folk of Tremont. 

Now, a reception given by the girl who was 
John Greenway's granddaughter and the 
greatest property-holder in the city might have 
been expected to be a great deal of an affair; 
and such was Genevieve's. Even though she 
held it in unfashionable September, even 
though no long line of cabs and carriages came 
dashing up to her door, even though the keen 
news-scent of West Burden failed to make it 
the feature of the Republic that it should have 
been, there had never been a greater event in 
Tremont. Papa Tomasso fitly described it 
when struggling with those damnable English 
words : ^^ Donna rnia, et ees tme grande haUe- 
lujahr 

Papa Tomasso repeated this remark over 
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and over again to the other guests at the recep- 
tion, for it involved a mental exercise that gave 
him delight, and he was spending the evening 
in the garden of delight. 

Papa Tomasso felt that he was qualified to 
speak in approval or disapproval of the enter- 
tainment, for he felt that he was chief guest, 
owing to his early interest in the entire institu- 
tion. Papa Tomasso was elaborately dressed 
in honor of the occasion, an evening suit rented 
from a costumier for three dollars, the silk hat 
and the yeUow sash of the High Order of Gari- 
baldi that he ordinarily reserved for saints' 
days, completing the effect. Mamma Giulia 
also had recourse to the costumier, for Papa 
Tomasso was the symbol for ready money in 
Decatur Street. She had chosen among many 
temptations, but had finally yielded to a glori- 
ous confection — Queen of the Night, the cos- 
tumier called it — that made her appear quite 
kittenish for one who had for years taken life 
as a serious proposition. Paolo and Guglielmo 
and little Margarita had not been so wonder- 
fully dressed since confirmation. 

The high standard set by Papa Tomasso was 
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maintained by the rest of the neighborhood, 
and Decatur Street was en fete. But Papa 
Tomasso, as chief guest, stood alongside Grene* 
vie ve, and — would you believe it ? — Grcnevieve 
had gone and spent several hundred dollars in 
hat and gown for this affair — more than she 
would have spent on any affair up in the great 
houses on the hiUs; and Little Corky thought 
that she was vastly more lovely than he had 
ever seen her before, which was saying a very 
great deal indeed. Even Sylvia, who was 
used to pretty girls (having caught several 
glimpses of herself in her truthful mirror), 
thought that Grenevieve was the picture in a 
picture, the dominating figure of a kaleido- 
scope of life and color and gayety. 

So they stood there, Grenevieve and Sylvia, 
Tanta and Little Corky, while their friends 
filed by them; and you may be sure that Little 
Corky was quickly recognized in Decatur 
Street. If Grenevieve forgot names. Papa 
Tomasso could be relied upon to supply the 
deficiency. When the reception was past, 
there was dancing on a great stage built for 
the night; then there were tons upon tons of 
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refreshments in the flower garden, more orches- 
tra, more music, more rows of gay lanterns, 
more joy, more delight: this was never before 
more truly the garden of delight. 

After a long time, Grenevieve broke away 
from the others, and bade Little Corky come 
with her. He was trying to forget that he had 
ever planned a power-house and a car-bam and 
Lord knows what else for this very spot (old 
Jim had been nagging him again that very 
day), and it was hard to forget, especially 
when Grenevieve led their talk straight to the 
burning of the old house. They were seated 
on the bottom of the ruined steps down which 
her grandfather had walked each day, and they 
must have put memories in her mind that night 

''Isn't it odd, Mr. Corkingham?" she said, 
'Hbut some of our Tremont folk told me that 
I made a mistake in coming home in May. 
'You won't meet a soul,' they solemnly warned 
me. 'The city is abominably hot in Summer, 
distinctly unfashionable and — worse than 
that — deserted. You ought to get to the 
mountains or the shore.' But, bless you, man, 
I could n't think of hieing myself to the woods 
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or the mountains or the shore with dear old 
Tremont that I have waited so many years to 
see, waiting for me. 

"How absurd they were! *Not a soul in 
town/ See here, Mr, Corkinghaml Wilkin 
tells me that we Ve more than a thousand in 
here to-night.'* 

She was silent for a little time, then began : 

"Do you know, it was only a few weeks ago 
that I imagined that I had had a wretched time 
ever since I returned to Tremont. I filled my 
brain with all my miseries. I kept thinking 
of the destruction of this house. You will par- 
don me for mentioning that, when I tell you 
in the sincerity of my heart that its solitude 
could not have given me half the happiness 
that its great grounds are now giving. I am 
so happy, so happy with it all, Mr. Corking- 
ham." 

A great impulse formed in his soul. It was 
not a rash impulse, it had been tried and not 
rejected. Her tiny, impish, angelic hand 
rested within his and made the impulse thrive^ 
made his heart beat as if he had run a great 
race, made his blood rush anew into his cheeks. 
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He sat beside the lovely girl, tracing their 
initials in the gravel with a bit of broken stick, 
and he could not lure the impulse away, only 
hold it in check for a little longer time. 

The shadow of Decatur Street was quite 
gone from Little Corky's heart. His life was 
ahead of him, no longer behind, thank God for 
thatl 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

TWO days after the great event in De- 
catur Street Tanta came to Grenevieve. 
She held a letter crumpled in her 
fingers. 

''Read that, my dear child/' she demanded 
tragically. 

Genevieve took the missive thrust under her 
nose and read it carefully. She read it twice 
before she comprehended its fullest meaning. 
When that was done, she struggled to contain 
her feelings. 

For the demigod had married the rector's 
daughter down on Long Island, the pretty but 
penniless rector's daughter. His note to his 
mother was a frantic appeal for aid. Since 
she had discouraged him in advance of matri- 
mony, the brilliant idea had seized him of first 
marrying the girl and then asking Tanta what 
she proposed to do about it, an ugly question 
generaUy the prerogative of unscrupulous pol- 
iticians. 
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It had been a bitter blow to Tanta when she 
realized that her darling demigod could not 
marry the Greenway fortune. This blow was 
even bitterer, and for a time she was angry at 
her offspring, probably for the first time in her 
forgiving life. But even now she stifled her 
anger, for she had a mother's solicitude for 
her son, who had just now launched his incom- 
plete bark on the troublous seas of matrimony. 

"Poor little lambs, Grcnevieve. I must go 
to them. They won't know a blessed thing 
what to do." 

But Tanta hesitated, pausing in a dilemma. 

While her little property was sufficient to 
keep the wolf away from their door, if the wolf 
was not very fierce, yet she felt the trust of 
years should keep her close to Genevieve, a 
legacy to her these many years from her girl- 
hood friend. That trust had been lightened 
for years by a great hope. But when that 
hope faded into thin air, as great hopes some- 
times will, Tanta was not less faithful to her 
trust. 

Genevieve had an occult trick of reading 
people's thoughts, and so she said, ''Tanta, 
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dear, do not worry about me. If you think 
that your son needs you, you must go to him." 

''But I cannot leave you, child." 

Genevieve smiled serenely. "Oh, yes, you 
can. I 'm a real woman now; I feel almost an 
old woman after all that the Summer has held 
for me, and I can take good care of myself." 

"But aU the details?" 

Genevieve made Tanta sit beside her and 
began explaining things in the delightfully 
leisurely way that she was sometimes pleased 
to assume. 

"You go to your boy," she began. "He 
needs you, and — well, for some time I have 
thought that there was so much detail here on 
your shoulders, that you were almost too much 
like a secretary, some sort of a servitor; and 
neither mamma nor I would have ever enter- 
tained such a possibility for a moment." 

It was rare indeed that Genevieve spoke of 
her mother; and so Tanta must have known 
that she was very much in earnest in all of this. 

"That brings me slowly to my point, Tanta, 
dear. You know Miss Burden — Sylvia — 
she is such a darling, Tanta ; and do you know, 
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I think that they are very poor; not in rags 
and tatters, but her brother works very hard 
for that contemptible Republic; and — you 
must grow very sympathetic at this, Tanta — 
he is secretly engaged. Can you think of the 
position in which he finds himself — engaged 
to a girl and yet slaving to support his little 
crippled sister, without any definite hope of 
a happier existence?'' 

Grcnevieve crossed her knees, man fashion, 
and knitted her fingers over them. 

"Do you know," she added resolutely, "I 
am going to try and solve that situation. I am 
going to ask Sylvia to become my social secre- 
tary. She is so dear that I want her nearer 
and nearer to me, the more that I see of her/' 

''Quite a simple solution." 

''No, not so simple as you imagine, for this 
West Burden is as stubborn as he is brave, and 
he seems determined that Sylvia shall be en- 
tirely under his care." 

She smiled confidently. 

"I shall win, though," she said, gently. 

"And then Tanta will be forgotten," said 
the other. Even the joyous possibilities of 
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being dose to her child and helping to steer 
the little bark on troublous seas were being 
shadowed by the thoughts of leaving the girl 
whom she had come to love almost as a mother 
loves her daughter. 

**Tanta forgotten?" repeated the other, re- 
proachfully. **Dear heart, there will never be 
another Tanta in my life." 

Sylvia had been making a habit of going 
direct to Decatiur Street and meeting Gene- 
vieve at the playground. But when Gene- 
vieve telephoned her to come up to her home 
before they should start downtown, Sylvia was 
a bit worried. She was inclined to be super- 
sensitive, and she began worrying for fear 
something was wrong, for a greater fear that 
perhaps she was to be superseded. She shut 
her eyes and put her fingers into her ears to 
keep out such a horrid possibility, even in idle 
thought. What should she do, killing day 
after day in a six-room flat, after she had made 
a little excursion into the great world without? 

But Sylvia's fears were groundless, as 
Sylvia's fears ofttimes were. 
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''I Ve a tremendous request to make of you, 
dear/' were Genevieve's first words, as Sylvia 
swung into her cosy library. "You won't re- 
fuse it, will you?" 

Sylvia dropped into the big leaHier chair. 
"I don't think that I could ever refuse any 
request you made of me. You've been so 
awfully good to me." 

Genevieve triumphed. "There you are," 
she laughed. "Then you 're very much in debt 
to me, although I don't see where I 've ever 
been so good to you. But, Sylvia, I want you 
to be good, awfully good, to me. I want you 
to come with me, to be my stout right arm, my 
far-seeing eye, my constant companion, save 
that, as a matter of decency to that brother of 
yours, I won't steal you entirely away until 
after he has married that nice girl he loves." 

If Bridget, their maid-of-all-work, bad 
brought gold eagles instead of golden pancakes 
to West that morning; if she had gone further 
and brought another plateful of minted yellow 
coin to herself, she could not have seen a more 
delightful miracle. Companion to this girl! 
Why, Sylvia must be dreaming, as she some* 
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times dreamed of happiness. And yet these 
were waking hours, and opportunity had come 
at last to her. 

She hesitated for a moment, fearful of West ; 
but Genevieve said that she would take West 
Burden in hand if he were inclined to be 
naughty, and Genevieve rverred that he would 
be a different sort of man from what she had 
ever met, if she could not make him do her 
bidding. 

Although Sylvia was filled with happiness 
at the great possibility that loomed before her, 
she dreaded breaking the news to West, more 
than she had dreaded anything else before. 
She was fearful that he would be dreadfully 
vexed; far more fearful that the comlnned 
forces of Grenevieve and Sylvia, pulling and 
hauling, could not budge his stubborn mind. 

She prepared all roads that might lead to 
her brother's capitulation. To Bridget were 
given orders for an evening meal that exceeded 
anything save holiday dinners. And Sylvia 
prinked and prinked and prinked, as if a 
favored suitor were coming to call upon her 
that night. She even donned her pink frock. 
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She abominated pink on herself, but she re- 
membered that West had once said that it was 
the most becoming thing that she had ever 
worn — as if a man might be supposed to know 
what became a woman I 

"Jove, you look pretty, sis," was West's first 
greeting to her as he came stamping, in his 
noisy way, into their little home. She had 
gone to greet him at the door, as was her cus- 
tom; and after he had kissed her good and 
plenty, he drew back, the better to observe 
her prettiness. 

"Pink's your color, old lady," he assured 
her, as if he really knew ; and when they went 
into their tiny dining-room and saw all that 
Bridget had spread upon the linen. West was 
ecstasied again. 

"Say, whose birthday is this, sis?" he de- 
manded with a laugh, as he sharpened the steel 
preparatory to cutting deep into the roast. 

But Sylvia did not answer him. It was a 
delight to see West so happy, and she felt as 
if the first round of her difficult battle had 
already been won. 

"A dinner like this sets a man up," West 
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said a little later, "'and makes him forget his 
troubles of the day." 

''Have you had troubles to-day?'' she asked, 
anxiously. 

He grew serious. 

"Yes and no, Sylvia. The *no' is that Mary 
Norton 's in town. I saw her this afternoon. 
The 'yes' is that she is going up into the moun- 
tains to-morrow." 

"Why do you let her go?" she demanded. 

"Don't make fun of me, sis. It 's too seri- 
ous a business. You know full well why I 
don't marry her." 

She was silent for a moment, nervously 
fingering her knife on the table cover. Then 
she looked up at him and smiled serenely. 

"I give you permission," she said, with a 
mock serenity. "West, you tell Mary that 
she must not go away to-morrow." 

His brow wrinkled. That was not like 
Sylvia. 

"What are you driving at?" he finally asked. 
It began to dawn upon him, the pretty frock 
he so rarely saw, the extra dinner, her vivacious 
manner. 
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Sylvia shuddered when she saw how far she 
had brought their talk. She was a brave little 
girl, for she had been forced to learn all the 
cruel lessons of bravery in her half -lived child- 
hood. 

"I agreed to-day to become Grenevieve 
Cowles's companion and her social secretary/' 
she said, slowly. 

After that, matters became much easier, and 
she was glad that the worst was entirely over. 
West was aghast at her proposition. 

"'I thought that I told you a thousand 
times — " 

"A million times," she corrected blithely, for 
she was rapidly regaining her poise. 

"'A million times, then, that I would never 
listen to anything of the sort, Sylvia." 

**With what alternative?" she demanded. 

^'I can always give you a comfortable home," 
he snapped at her. 

She gave a single meaning glance to the 
crutches that rested beside her chair, the tire- 
less little crutches that were never beyond the 
reach of her arm. 

"What an alternative," she said scomfuUy. 
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"A broken toy, tossed aside. Oh, no, West, 
I have been out into the world; I have seen; 
and seeing, my heart and mind and body have 
been enthused. I can never be the caged bird 
again. Think of what it means to me," she 
pleaded, "this opportunity. We shall be in 
Tremont most of the time, for Genevieve loves 
Tremont ; but. West, she has promised to take 
me to Europe r 

He, too, was intuitive, and he saw that there 
would be no use in further opposition to her 
plans; so he acceded, gracefully, as was his 
way in the rare times when his will was over- 
ridden. 

"I feel sure that she will take good care of 
you, sis," was his gentle approbation of her 
plan. 

That dinner was the most delightful dinner 
that Sylvia had ever eaten. Long after they 
had finished, they still sat around their little 
board, while Sylvia discussed the thousand and 
one details of the copartnership into which she 
had entered with Genevieve. 

"You have not even asked me my salary," 
she said, ruefully, after a little time. 
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'^I 'm asking now/' he laughed. 
"Guess how mucL" 
"Ten dollars a week." 
It was her turn to laugh. 
"She insists upon paying me forty dollars 
a week. Is n't it all like a delightful dream?' 

It was like a delightful dream to West Bur- 
den, too. His greatest delight was late that 
night, when he wrote a wee note to Mary 
Norton (he had been unable to run up on the 
hill to her home) and told of Sylvia's great 
good fortune. But before he told her of that, 
he wrote: 

"You will have to tell them up in the mountains that 
they cannot kidnap you from Tremont, cannot snatch 
you from the arms of West Burden^ who is a stubborn 
fellow when his way is crossed. You will have to tell 
them, too, that you have another position — do be good 
enough to say a better position. For the gray fog 
is lifting out of my life, sweetheart, and I want joa 
to come to me, come as soon as you possibly can." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

IMPULSE continued to rule the heart and 
mind of Little Corky. He felt a dozen 
years younger, a hundred years happier. 
He whistled as he sat in his big sunny office 
and ran blithely through his morning mail. 
Then he stopped whistling, stopped short. 

There was still perplexing work to be done, 
that clean slate to be shown. That was to be 
a bigger problem, perhaps, than Jim Con- 
naughton's wretched problem of the new plant 
in Decatur Street. Old Jim was trying to 
handle that proposition, handling it pretty 
badly, as Little Corky knew, and bringing his 
Superintendent into a fuller forgiveness all the 
while that it vexed him. But Little Corky 
knew that sooner or later his opportunity 
would arrive. Just now he was content in 
happiness. 

He whistled again, sharply this time. He 
had nearly forgotten that he had made an 
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engagement for himself. That was about the 
meanest feature of Consolidated : it was always 
interfering with his interests. Half the time 
he was abandoning engagements because of it 
— the power would give out, or some careless 
motorman would bang into a truck. He had 
never imagined himself a social possibility 
under such a taskmaster. Society! Not a 
bit of it I If he had essayed that, he would be 
forever getting scolded for his carelessness and 
for Consolidated's importimities. He tiuned 
from introspection to his telephone. 

"Hello/* he started to say, but before he 
said even that much he paused. He was 
crmsed upon a busy vnre. 

"No, Foster, you can't stave me oflF any 

longer on that little matter. I Ve done the 

decent thing by you, but I don't propose to 

sit around and kick my heels for my money. 

That story about your getting married and 

what youH do then, don't go. I've heard 

that you 're precious imcertain in that regard. 

Now I ain't a-going to wait forever." 

Little Corky knew that voice. He held the 
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telephone receiver pointed for a moment in the 
air while he tried to place it. Then he real- 
ized that he wished no charge of eavesdropping 
laid at his door, and he said: 

''Hello, Central. This is Corkingham. 
Where's my nmnber?" 

The effect was instantaneous. Little Corky, 
hanging his receiver on its hook, could gain 
some idea of the confusion he had created. 
That confusion was but the beginning of a 
greater confusion that he planned then and 
there. 

The office-boy at Reucastle & Handly's, be- 
ing well trained in the ideals of that institu- 
tion, first said that Mr. Reucastle was out and 
then stuck stoutly to it. But Little Corky 
must have been more persistent than the office- 
boy, for that youth eventually disappeared to 
make sure of a statement that had been given 
from the first with the very buttresses of assiur- 
ance. As the boy went bumping down an 
inner corridor, Corkingham caught the odor 
of cabbage boiling. It was morning, and the 
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boarding-house next door was preparing the 
midday meal for the hungry folk who would 
soon be trooping to it. 

The boy came back and reversed his first 
decision. Mr. Reucastle was in, but Mr. Reu- 
castle was very busy and could see no one. The 
two statements balanced well with one another 
for accuracy; and then Little Corky, despite 
protestations that were almost tearful, went 
into John Reucastle's office. The ill-shapen 
figure of the lawyer was bent low over his Ut- 
tered desk. He grunted at first sight of Little 
Corky. 

"I thou^t — " he began. 

"What you thought," said Little Corkyt 
quietly, ''does not count. You sent out woid 
to me that you were busy. So am I faiuy. 
My business is to talk with you, now and here.** 

Reucastle laughed nervously. 

"Did n't you get on a crossed wire with me 
a little while ago?'* he asked. 

"I 'm not apologizing for anything that may 
have happened this morning," said the other. 

Reucastle laughed his nervous laugh again. 

"A little matter between Mr. Fd^ter and 
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myself — a little private matter between our- 
selves." 

'"I should have imagined it a very private 
matter/* 

Reucastle was not laughing now. 

"What do you mean? To what am I in- 
debted for the honor of this visit?" 

The question had been squarely put to Lit- 
tle Corky; quite as squarely he accepted it. 
He hesitated for a short instant. 

"Reucastle, I want you to make an acknowl- 
edgment to me that you fired the old Green- 
way house down in Decatur Street." 

The lawyer looked at the railroad man 
slowly for a moment. Then he rose in his seat. 
'What the hell?" he growled. 

'Just that. I want you to make an 
acknowledgment, a written acknowledgment, 
to me that you caused John Greenway's house 
to be set on fire." 

John Reucastle came aroimd the comer of 
his desk, his dull old eyes showing all the hate 
his ugly heart might know, his hands clutching 
as if they would have clutched Corkingham's 
throat, but Little Corky was only conscious 
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of that odor of cabbage boiling, it seemed to 
be burning. There must have been a careless 
cook in the boarding-house next door. 

"You little whelp," began Reucastle. "Con- 
found your impudence, I 'd — ** 

But Little Corky interrupted him, saying: 

"'You '11 never make a good case for your- 
self, Mr. Lawyer, if you lose your temper. 
Then, too, I don't care to have you call me 
names, Reucastle. If there is to be any bQ- 
lingsgate, it will be my cue. It's due you, 
not me, Reucastle.'' 

And Little Corky's brown eyes began to 
smile at the lawyer. He had never felt cooler 
in his life. The odor of that cabbage was 
pungent. 

John Reucastle had the reputation of a fero- 
cious disposition. At heart he was a coward. 
James Edward Rudolph Corkingham, who 
had charge of seven thousand men, and who 
read them as open books, looked through to 
John Reucastle's heart and was not afraid. 
He dropped into a seat and crossed his legs 
lazily as he slitted his eyes shrewdly at fhe 
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lawyer. Reucastle dropped back into his 
chair. 

"Why due me?** he asked. 

"Do you really want to know?" 

"Certainly. Why do you let this Greenway 
fire bother you? It ain*t your funeral.'* 

"It *s my bother in two ways. In the first 
way, because of my connection with Consoli- 
dated and because your fool move upset some 
plans of mine." Reucastle leaned forward in 
his chair, as if to interrupt, but Little Corky 
silenced him and continued: "In the second 
way, because of a young girl's heart. I don*t 
suppose that means much to you, Reucastle — 
a yoimg girl's heart — but it is as much as my 
very life to me. Don't you dare smile. I '11 
tolerate anything else quicker from you." 
Reucastle was far from smiling thoughts, but 
Little Corky was as nervous as he was anx- 
ious. "You'll have to sit there and listen, 
Reucastle, you will have to appreciate, just as 
far as your dull old soul knows appreciation. 
I *m going to make a confession to you, and 
you 've got to be careful, damned careful, how 
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you listen. You're walking on a narrow 
bridge, without a rail, and if you make a mis- 
step, you 'U go down below, so far below that 
you can never come up again. Understand? 
You won't come up again if you go down this 
time." 

He was very much excited and talking faster 
than he had ever talked in his life before. He 
continued : 

''Some dirty whelp has tried to poison this 
yoimg girl's mind against me. That he has n't 
succeeded was not his fault. I might stand it, 
you understand. I don't see why I should 
stand it, but I might; but how about her? She 
has trusted me, Reucastle. It 's the biggest 
honor I 've ever had or that I '11 ever get, this 
yoimg girl trusting and believing me. Up 
comes this nasty rumor that I set fire to her 
house, the house that meant so much to her, 
or connived to have it fired; and she 's puzzled, 
her poor little heart is fiuttering, and she's 
beginning to wonder if there is going to be 
any man in all this blessed land o' ours that is 
going to be worth trusting." 

"She told you that?" whispered Reucastle. 
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"'Yes, and no. She told me part of it, and 
I read the rest of it — between the lines, we Tl 
say. At any rate there it is. It*s truth. 
I 'm in love with that girl, and what hurts her 
heart hurts mine; it hurts mine because it hurts 
hers. No, you don't understand, Reucastle, 
nor ever will." 

Little Corky paused to catch his breath. It 
came to him of a sudden that he had bared the 
great secret of his life to the man who was 
known to all Tremont as a crook and a scoun- 
drel; but somehow he did not care. He felt 
sure all the while that he was stepping ahead 
in the right way. 

"And you want me to do — what?'* asked 
the lawyer. 

''I want you to write me a statement saying 
that you had John Greenway's house fired, 
write it so that I can show it to this yoimg girl. 
Miss Grcnevieve Cowles." 

John Reucastle whistled softly. Miss Grcn- 
evieve Cowlesl That was John Greenway's 
granddaughter; and Reucastle had had an inti- 
mation, not entirely disassociated with Arthiu* 
Foster, that the heiress was Arthiur Foster's 
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girl. Foster had even gone so far as to prom- 
ise immunity to Reucastle for setting fire to 
the historic mansion, at some future time when 
he might he in command of the Greenway 
estate. Reucastle only whistled. Little 
Corky's shrewd eyes were upon him, as if he 
feared that the lawyer might laugh. The next I 
moment the yoimger man resumed: 

""That is my mission here, Reucastle. I 
want you to write this thing; and after the 
yoimg lady has read it, I will bring it back to 
you and you can do as you please with it, de- 
stroy it. It '11 never go any further than Miss 
Cowles and myself. You have my word on 
that, you have my word that no harm will come 
to you out of the transaction." 

Reucastle squirmed in his chair. 

^'I have n't much protection in this matter," 
he muttered. 

"You go to any man in Consolidated Trac- 
tion," said Little Corky, quietly, "and ask him 
if I have ever broken my word." 

But John Reucastle, crafty, crooked old 
John Reucastle, was obstinate. 

"I ain't a-goin' to put my head in a poke," 
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he growled, "'not even to obleege a nice young 
gentleman nor a nice young lady/* 

Little Corky took a new tack. 

"'Is there anything about me that is familiar 
to you?" he asked. 

The lawyer looked at him sharply. 

"Why do you ask that?" he demanded. 

**Is there?" repeated Little Corky. He 
lighted the gas-jet above his head. Reucastle's 
office was a dirty poke of a place. 

"What are you getting at, Mr. Corking- 
ham? Did n't I have good cause to know your 
pa and didn't he have good cause to know 
me? I guess Big Corkjr was the only man that 
trimmed me ever." 

"Trimmed you, you trimmer?" 

Reucastle was on his feet. 

"You — " he breathed. 

"Yes, I know," said Little Corky, slowly, 
"and Grod knows I wish I didn't. It seems 
strange that I should have to come in here to- 
day and open the secrets of my life to you. 
But I do know, Reucastle. Twenty years is 
a long time, and most of the men whom you 
sold out then are dead. Some of them are 
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alive, and they will remember. Do you think 
that they will ever forget you, once they know 
that you surrendered their organization for 
dollars and cents?" 

Little Corky ceased talking. He knew that 
the memory of that shameful settlement of 
that horse-car strike would always be with him, 
and he hoped that this would be the last time 
he would ever have to lug it from the dusty 
shadows of the past. 

"Tut, tut," interrupted Reucastle, "you ain't 
a-goin' to believe every ugly story you hear 
about a man?'* 

"No,'' said Little Corky, slowly, as he felt 
in an inner pocket and brought out a packet 
of yellowed papers. "But when the story's 
in black and white and provable, I 'm inclined 
to listen to it." 

Reucastle squirmed in his chair. 

"I done some foolish things when I was 
younger, p'raps," he muttered. "I was fool- 
ish. Ef there was any harm done that I can 
pay back in dollars an' cents, you figger it out 
an' — " He reached for his check-book. 

Dollars and cents could spell nothing now 
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to the memories that went to a gaunt cross on 
a lonely hillside in Tremont cemetery. Little 
Corky reddened when he thought of that, but 
only said: 

"'Don't insult me, Reucastle/' Then, after 
a moment's thought: "'I suppose these have 
outlawed, perhaps they have n't. At any rate, 
they 'U make good copy for young West Bid- 
den or some of those other boys." 

Reucastle came close to him, and Little 
Corky placed his fingers over the papers. 

"For Grod's sake, Mr. Corkingham," said 
Reucastle. "'(tO easy on me. I 'm just out 
of one nasty mess with the Bar Association; 
and don't jump on me now. It 's all past and 
gone." 

''Show you consideration, John Reucastle?" 
said Little Corky. "Suppose I do. You 
showed me a fine consideration a few minutes 
ago. 

Reucastle realized that his head was really 
in the poke. The yoimg Superintendent of 
Consolidated, whom he had regarded merely 
as a boy and not at all as a fighter, had come 
into his own office and had him, arms up and 
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hdpless. Only one thought came into that 
wicked mind at that moment: if he came to 
tenns it would be a neat revenge on that pup 
of an Arthur Foster, who had lost his girl and 
his estate, and who would hold him up now till 
doomsday. He smiled weakly at Little 
Corky. 

"All right, I surrender on your terms," he 
said for the first time in his life. "What do 
you want of me?" 

"You sit at that desk, and as I dictate you 
write, and when you have finished writing you 
will sign yoiur name to what you have written." 

Reucastle slipped down at the desk where 
he had planned so many successful battles. 
He reached for b pen, and soon it went scratch- 
ing over a smooth sheet of white paper. It 
seemed to him as if he were writing his death 
warrant. Afterwards, Little Corky could 
only remember that pimgent odor of burning 
cabbage. 

A paragraph or two will suffice for Arthur 
Foster, who no longer concerns this story. He 
opened a gayly decorated office and gradually 
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took most of the peculiar practice of Reucastle 
& Haadly. It was odd how fast John Reu- 
castle went down once he had signed that death 
warrant. There must have heen a balance, for 
Arthur Foster went up. He has become 
famous in Tremont for the brilliancy with 
which he wages battle against Consolidated 
Traction. In fact, so valiantly has he grilled 
that hated corporation that only last week it 
was suggested that he be nominated for State 
Senator. A man who has been able to fight a 
corporation and make it cry aloud in pain, can 
make a bully fight in a campaign. 

One thing else remains in connection with 
Arthiur Foster. He took second thought, and 
decided to return to Alvah Anderson's daugh- 
ter. After all, Angela would some day come 
into a neat competence and she was so anxious 
to be married that she would probably overlook 
his inconstancy. But for once Fate was 
against the young attorney. For once, Foster 
did another person a good turn, although it 
must be admitted he did it unwittingly; he 
found her engaged. A gentleman owning a 
ship-building business in New York, and once 
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smitten by her channs, had heard with alarm 
of a new suitor in Crown Street. He had hur- 
ried to Tremont and with the skill of the ex- 
perienced business man, had arranged things 
at the little old house so definitely and so accu- 
rately as to be able to return to his shipyard 
in New York absolutely fearless of any rumors 
that might come out of Tremont in the future. 
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CHAPTER XX 

JIM CONNAUGHTON pushed the big 
blueprint back across his desk and looked 
up ruefully at his Superintendent. 

"It makes me feel lumpy, every time I look 
at them pretty drawings for that Decatur 
Street scheme," he said. 

"They certainly had us checkmated." 

The (rcneral Manager laughed in his 
nervous way. 

"I took a leaf out of an old book," he said. 
"I hired John Reucastle. Only he did n't do 
much except muss the whole business up by 
setting fire to the old house." The smile 
faded away and the old gray eyes grew shrewd 
again. "Didn't I see you at the show last 
night?" he asked. 

"I go to the theatre once in a while, Mr. 
Connaughton. I like it." 

"You seemed to be liking it last evening. 
Was n't that old man Greenway's granddaugh- 
ter you had with you? Nice-looking lass." 
ao [S05] 
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"It was Miss Cowles, John Greenway's 
granddaughter." 

"Well, it 's none of my business who it was, 
is what you mean to say. Well, it is and it 
is n*t. You remember I told you onc*t already 
that you was slow on your opportunities, my 
buck, an' you got real riled at the old maiL 
Do ye remember? I 'm thinking perhaps 
youVe been plucking a few leaves out o' 
books." 

Little Corky felt that he was growing very 
red, but he kept himself in check. The G^- 
eral Manager's big fingers began lovingly 
tracing the drawings. 

"We'll never get another chanst like this 
in Decatur Street," he pleaded, his eyes never 
leaving the other. 

"Mr. Connaughton, you embarrass me," 
Little Corky finally said. "You have embar- 
rassed me again just as you did once before. 
I have to tell you again as I told you then that 
I must keep my work and outside life in sep- 
arate channels. If I cannot do that I must 
change my work." He saw the big rough face 
of the General Manager begin to redden. 
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"No, don't think I am forever throwing my 
job in your face. It 's a good job, and I 'm 
a deal fonder of it than I must seem at these 
times. I 'm proud to be with you, to be Su- 
perintendent of Consolidated, but there is a 
line, a well-drawn line, Mr. Connaughton, and 
neither you nor any one else must ask me to 
cross it." 

He felt that he had handled the situation 
much better than the first time, and closed the 
interview by saying, "Believe me. I haven't 
lost heart or interest in your Decatur Street 
proposition. Ill do all I can for it, Mr. Con- 
naughton." 

**Sure, you will," answered old Jim. He 
knew what Corkingham had been wrestling 
with since the very moment he took his big new 
position. He liked Little Corky because Lit- 
tle Corky was not a whisperer ; and he had an 
admiration for the independence of the Super- 
intendent that he never would have admitted 
to another soul, because that was not Jim Con- 
naughton's way. So he puzzled his brows and 
tried to fight out the power-house situation on 
his own lines. 
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He kept John Reucastle doin^ his dirt; 
work. Once he thought of appealing to the 
Hon. P. H. McManns, the big political bos 
of all Tremont, the King that demanded trib 
ute from all subjects; but McManus was ta 
expensive in every way. When old Jim was 
in his last alliance with McManus, he had tc 
jam down his cars before each primary and 
each election, with McManusites ; and it would 
take John Woodward's department a full yeai 
to clean up the mess afterwards, such a bundi 
of wagon-coUisions and the like. The drunken 
McManusites were a good deal of a burden to 
Consolidated, and yet the burden loomed right 
ahead. It began to look as if it would take 
an appeal to the expensive head boss before 
that young girl would capitulate; but Little 
Corky, drawing the Consolidated's good big 
money, could have landed her with a crook of 
a finger. 

Still, old Jim was broad gauge. He had 
given Corkingham a hard proposition, and he 
knew it. Corkingham had had a hard time, 
and the General Manager knew it. But 
Corkingham's was not the only hard job. If 
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any one thought that Jim Connaughton earned 
his salary by going to bed, he was entitled to 
a quick change of opinion. The power-house 
proposition lay far more heavily upon the old 
man's mind than it had ever hung on his Su- 
perintendent's. 

It was nearly a week thereafter before Lit- 
tle Corky saw Grenevieve again, much to his 
distress and probably to hers. He had many 
definite engagements with her over the tele- 
phone, but did not succeed in reaching her 
house, much to the vexation of the lady in 
question. But Old Jim was keeping his nose 
pretty close to the stone; they were arranging 
Winter service and Winter schedules on the 
network of lines of Consolidated, and invari- 
ably Corkingham was forced to cancel the en- 
gagement that he had so gayly made but a few 
hours before. Once, Grenevieve had torn off 
her gown in anger after one of these telephone 
calls. Other men were not the same. They 
made their engagements with her and kept 
them to the minute. Arthur Foster used even 
to boast of his methods in this regard. So did 
Nicholas Vane Shipney, whose attentions were 
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unflagging. Once he had kept the Hon. Jerry 
O'Connor, his big New York client, waiting 
a whole day rather than break an engagement 
with Grenevieve. 

Shipney was the particular fly in Corking- 
ham's ointment. Little Corky underrated 
him. He underrated Shipney because he was 
afraid of Shipney. He regarded Shipney as 
a calm and flaccid thing in trousers — good 
mannered, good-looking, amiable, able, but 
stodgy. He knew nothing of the architect's 
real standing with Grenevieve, and so he hated 
Shipney cheerfully, hated his calm, agreeable 
manners, the smooth set of his shiny hat, his 
absolute certainty. Confound a man who is 
stodgy, anyhow! 

Perhaps it was thoughts of Shipney that 
made him finally realize that further procras- 
tination would not suffice. So he brought the 
telephone to his aid again, soothing Grcne- 
vieve's apparent vexation; he asked permis- 
sion, and faithfully promised, to call that very 
evening. 

But that very evening big, plondering Con- 
solidated ensnarled itself once again. Their 
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power situation was getting worse all the 
while: when they would have a breakdown in 
their single overloaded station, they would 
have to fall back and beg and buy current 
from the illuminating companies. But the 
days were growing very short, and the current 
that the illuminating stations could easily 
spare in June or July or August was needed 
in the dusk of September twilights, when Jim 
Connaughton's hundreds of trolley-cars began 
climbing the steep reaches of the Tremont 
hills. 

On this particular gray evening the light- 
ing people were having their own troubles, 
with the shops, the factories, and the thou- 
sands of little homes turning on current at 
the end of the busy day; and upon the heels 
of all this, one of Winthrop Browne's tur- 
bines in the Bloomfield Street generating- 
station of Consolidated burned itself out. 
Then it was that the very devil himself was 
to pay. On all the many lines that ran up 
the hills, long lines of impotent, yellow trolley- 
cars stood, brakes set; while tired Tremont 
folk, trudging past them, hooted and made 
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remarks that would have burned the ears of 
Jim Comiaughton. 

On such a night, with the road paralyzed, 
and West Burden and all the other reporters 
of the town sharpening their pencils for the 
grilling that old Jim and Little Corky and 
the rest of the poor creatures (who staggered 
with millstones around their necks) were to 
receive the next morning, Grenevieve might 
don her daintiest frock, and all in vain. For 
hardly was she dressed and ready, before her 
telephone rang again. Intuitively she knew 
that Little Corky was going to break another 
date. She could hardly forgive him ; for, you 
see, Genevieve was hardly in position to sym- 
pathize with the tortiu*es of a man who has 
the troubles of a big traction system upon his 
back. 

With difficulty he secured twenty-four hours 
of grace, and even then he felt uncertain 
whether he would be able to keep his appoint- 
ment with the lady; it seems as if a railroad 
man, like a doctor, must have little business 
ever to poke his nose out of his office. But 
Consolidated must have realized the situation 
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or have read the papers and been stung to the 
quick; for Consolidated went on its good be- 
havior that second night and he escaped long 
enough from its toil to scurry up the hill to 
Genevieve's. 

She filled him at the beginning with small 
talk, told him of the doings in Decatur Street, 
of how Sylvia Burden had replaced Tanta in 
her tiny household ; and then he had his oppor- 
tunity. He reached within an inner pocket 
and drew forth a paper, handed it to her, his 
eyes never leaving hers in a serious regard. 

"For you,'* his lips breathed. 

"What is it, Mr. Corkingham?'* she asked. 
She began to be alarmed, her heart was all 
a-flutter. 

"Read it," he breathed again. 

"Please tell me what it is.*' Her slim fingers 
barely touched the edge of the paper and her 
heart was riot. It had not been his plan to 
speak of the contents of John Reucastle's 
statement until she had finished with it, but 
plans sometimes went flying out of the win- 
dow when he was with Grenevieve. He began 
to explain the paper, when the color came to 
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her soft face, and she stopped him impul- 
sively. 

"'No. I could not bear to think of it," she 
cried, clicking her tiny heels on the polished 
floor. She snatched the paper from him and 
crmnpling it in her fingers, sent it flying into 
the fire. He made a hurried movement to re- 
cover it. 

''No, no, no!" she persisted. ''It was an 
ugly lie. It is forgotten. Let it go into 
ashes, Mr. Corkinghaml" 

But he was upon his knees and reaching 
for the little ball of paper on the hearth, that 
the flames had not reached. She clicked her 
heels angrily. 

"Let it bum,'* she ordered. She was dic- 
tating now. The blood came quickly to her. 
"Let it be destroyed,*' she repeated. 

He gave her a quick glance. There was a 
look on the girl's face, the John Greenway 
look, the look that had scared braver men ; but 
he turned his head again and rescued the paper 
that lay in imminent danger upon liie hearth. 
Grenevieve was angry. 

"You do not care very much what I ask, 
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Mr. Corking^iam," she snapped. 'Tlease 
throw that hack again into the flames I" 

But Little Corky only smoothed out the 
paper, folded it and replaced it within his 
pocket. Then he faced the angry girl again. 

''I promised to return this to its signer/' he 
said. 

It was all over now. Grenevieve realized 
that she was confronted with a man who was a 
man. She brought a recreant smile to her 
beckoning. 

"You were naughty," she scolded. "You 
might have burned yourself," was her weak 
surrender. He said nothing but what she 
said went to his heart. Then she did care a 
little; she did care enough so that she would 
not wish him bodily harm. 

As for Genevieve, the huntress was shooting 
her painless little arrows once again. She 
would shoot and then become alarmed at her 
temerity. She was alarmed lest her bow 
should shoot all too true, and she ran a little 
way back from her victim and spoke softly to 
him: 

"You are a good friend, Mr. Corkingham. 
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always going to be a good 
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Of course," he said. 
Always?" she repeated. 
Always/' he said after her in a low and 
tremulous voice. 

For Little Corky was fighting a mighty bat- 
tle in his own heart. He was still in command 
of himself, but his heart was very mutinous, 
and at any moment impulse might reign. 

He sat there, his chin in his hands, thinking, 
thinking, thinking — thinking problems of no 
solution; while Genevieve ran away from him 
for a little time and returned with a soiled and 
yellow paper in her fingers, an important 
paper, perhaps, with big red seals splotched 
over its dirty old face. She laughed as she 
slipped into her big chair again and placed the 
paper in his hands. 

For a good boy," she said. 
Shall I toss it into the fire?" said he, mock- 
ingly. 

''Oh, no, nol" she cried, in a simulation of 
real alarm. 
He opened his eyes wide and read the face 
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of the old document twice before his wits in- 
terpreted its real meaning to his mind. For 
the yellowed old paper that he clutched in his 
nerveless fingers was the deed, the title, the 
fee-simple — whatever you may wish to call it 
— to John Greenway's historic property in 
Decatiu* Street. He stared at the deed 
blankly. 

"For you — you, Mr. Corkingham," said 
Genevieve. 

''I don't imderstand," he said, blankly. 

'^Then you shall understand,'' she began. 
"I was not alone last evening. Another gen- 
tleman came in your place — my attorney, 
Mr. Alvah Anderson. Mr. Anderson is a 
member of the Tremont Club, and there are 
other members of that institution, one Mr. 
Connaughton, of Consolidated Traction, 
among them. Recently, Mr. Connaughton 
has had occasion to see a great deal of Mr. An- 
derson, and not without reason ; for Mr. Con- 
naughton wished to purchase a certain piece 
of property in Decatiu* Street, which Mr. Al- 
vah Anderson represented, for use for a big 
and ugly power-house. But unfortunately, 
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this property was held by a girl, a pig-headed, 
obstinate girl, who had plans of her own and 
did not care to sell it. So you can see the can- 
nection." 

Genevieve felt that she was stringing her 
story too far, and so she said, **Can you not 
understand ? I know about all of it — about 
how you went to Mr. Connaughton and told 
him that you would give up your important 
position rather than bring me into this wretdied 
business." 

"But this deed?" 

"Put the deed in your pocket, Mr. Corking- 
ham, and to-morrow morning take it to your 
Mr. Connaughton and tell him that if he will 
pay the Greenway estate the offer he made 
Mr. Alvah Anderson one afternoon last week, 
he can have the title to the property in De- 
catur Street to-morrow. Then you can help 
me. I will take another tract of land I have 
near there; it 's covered now with some dirty 
and disreputable tenements that I 'm ashamed 
to own. 1 11 take the check that Consolidated 
gives me, and use it to tear down the wretched 
old houses; and there ITl build — well, 111 
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build quite the loveliest playground that De- 
catur Street has ever known." 

He smiled upon her in her enthusiasm, but 
she misinterpreted his look. 

''Don't laugh at me, Mr. Corkingham," she 
protested. "That *s Mr. Anderson's way, and 
I do not like it. Mr. Anderson thinks I 'm 
an awfully silly girl; and I have had to let 
Mr. Anderson know that I am mistress of my 
own property." 

"I think that you are quite capable of hand- 
ling your own property," said Little Corky. 

"Bravely spoken, man." 

But he was not yet finished. 

"I cannot take that deed, nevertheless," he 
said with a deal of fimmess in his tone. 

That was precisely what Genevieve had ex- 
pected from him, refusal; but she had already 
sharpened her wits to meet such a situation. 
She had intended in this, as in other things, to 
have her own way ; and let it be recorded that 
in the end she entirely succeeded in this de- 
termination. 

But if Grenevieve had won in one thing, it 
was hardly less than fair that Little Corky 
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should win in another. For the impulse was 
again fighting within his heart, sending its 
stout forces climbing toward the fortress of his 
calm, well fortified mind, seeking, patiently, 
bravely seeking victory. In an instant it 
won! The forces of its enemies — reticence, 
conservatism, slow judgment — were routed 
and went skulking for cover. 

He broke out with: "If I take the 
deed — " 

"You have taken it," she interrupted, an un- 
mistakable note of finality in her voice. 

"Then taking it, I take the coUateraL** 

"The collateral?" she inquired. There were 
still many American phrases that dinned 
strangely in her ears. 

This was an awfully difficult business for 
the Superintendent of Consolidated Traction. 
He was not afraid of the hard propositions 
of life. He had accomplished hard things, 
but this was a business at which any man might 
wince. 

"The collateral," he explained, "is a some- 
thing that goes with the deed." 

"Where is the collateral?" she asked, little 
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dreaming that she was blithely stepping into 
a trap. 

" You are the collateral," he said in a low 
voice. 

The trap was sprung I The truth was out, 
and Genevieve was in I 

She covered her face with her hands, for this 
thing was unexpected. She had scarce given 
thought as to what she should do when she had 
caught her quarry, and here was Diana, the 
huntress, paudng, her wicked little arrows 
thrown to the ground beside her, while she 
wondered what she could do with this man, a 
man who swung about quickly upon her and 
made her captive. 

"I suppose that I had no business, from 
ethical standpoints," he said, slowly. "But — 
to the deuce with ethics! I 've got to have 
you, Genevieve I I'm here for you, not for 
apologies." 

She uncovered her face just the least little 
bit, and took a sly peep at him frtnn behind 
her hands. 

"Can't you care yet?" Corky demanded of 
ber. 
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She poked the toe of her slipper out fnxn 
under the skirt of her gown and studied it in- 
tently. Perhaps she had discovered for tiie 
first time that she owned that little foot and 
dainty slipper. 

**I do care," she said to the slipper. "I 
care a whole lot." 

Corkingham took that to himself. A thou- 
sand paces gained! 

"Then you will marry me?" he pleaded, 
seeking to lead her further up and on« She 
gave him one of her pretty hands, but still 
talked to her slipper. 

"Not quite so quickly, — dear." She just 
breathed that last word, but Little Corky*s 
heart thumped joyously. She paused, and he 
proceeded to follow up his advantage. 

"Do — dear," he shot back at her. He be- 
came reminiscent, and rumbled on in a low 
voice: "You know what Tremont has called 
me — Little Corky?" 

"No. You are Big Corky," she corrected. 
"You have accomplished so much." 

"No, no," he contradicted in turn. "There 
can never be but one Big Corky, and he has 
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been. It's not easy living up to as big a 
man as the pater was. Other things have not 
made it easier. I used to think that when the 
pater died and we found that he had put all 
his savings in those wildcat mining-stocks, 
some one had hit me. It did n't seem as if I 
were going to get half a chance." 

But Little Corky suddenly realized that he 
was talking too much, and he halted. 

'Don't stop," said Grenevieve. 

1 am not going to stop now," he replied. 

She pursed her pretty mouth in an assump- 
tion of vexation; but Corkingham was not 
easily daunted and again demanded answer to 
his all-important question. ^^A little time," 
she pleaded — "so important a thing — " and 
a little time she was granted. A week? Oh, 
no, that would have been an eternity to Little 
Corky. Four days? Three days? Two? 
Genevieve told him that he mig^t come to her 
on the following evening. 

"We 'U have a little dinner tSte-ct-tSte, we 'U 
be alone." 

She broke all the sage rules of etiquette set 
down for the guidance of young ladies, and 
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went with him to the door. The little hand 
found its resting-place again. 

"Good-night, dear/* she said, and never 
gave even a fleeting glance toward that tiny 
slipper. 

He could not answer. He was too happy 
for speech. 

"Don't fail me to-morrow night," she 
laughed. "To-morrow night, of all nights P 

"Of all nights, dear,'' he pledged himself 
gallantly, as he drew the shm hand, ever and 
ever so gently, to his lips. 

The possibilities of there never being a to- 
morrow had never been so quickly photo- 
graphed upon Little Corky. There were too 
many elements of uncertainty about it. Sup- 
pose to-morrow should never come. It seemed 
years and years and years until to-morrow 
night, when he was to dine with Genevieve and 
her perplexed heart was to give him its answer. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

IN theory, a man, having proposed mar- 
riage to a girl who was rich and beautiful 
and lovely, and whose fate had been left 
to hang in the balance for twenty awful hours, 
might have been expected to pass a tossing, 
sleepless night; but Nature had carried Little 
Corky quite beyond any such contingency. 
She had nursed him and refreshed him, and 
he felt fit as a daisy opening to welcome the 
morning sun ; infinitely more a man, for he was 
to become a man with exceeding responsibili- 
ties of his own. 

He walked the mile that led him through 
Senate Street and the heart of the busy town 
to the Traction building, and after a momen- 
tary glance at the heap of mail on the top of 
his own big desk, was within Jim Con- 
naughton's office, in consultation with his 
chief. 

"Had your power reports from Winthrop 
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Browne yet this morning?" Little Corky 
asked. 

Old Jim indicated a mass of papers with a 
twist of his fat thmnb. 

"They're in there, somewhere. It's 
mighty poor satisfaction readin' ihem things 
these days." 

"It 's a shame you can't straighten out your 
power, Mr. Connaughton." 

The (rcneral Manager looked out from un- 
der his heavy brows, as if he suspected that 
there was more than a naive simplicity in 
Little Corky's remark. 

"It gets a little worse every day," was all 
he said. 

Little Corky came very close to his chief 
and produced a folded and yellow paper from 
his pocket Old Jim began fumbling for his 
glasses. 

"The Decatur Street property," he said, tri- 
umphantly. "It 's ours, at your last oflFer to 
old man Anderson." 

That was a moment of proud triumph for 
Corkingham, and he must have expected noth^ 
ing less than a real demonstration on the part 
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of the Greneral Manager of Consolidated 
Traction. 

But old Jim only sat back in his swivel chair 
and smiled amiably at the young man. 

"(yood boy 1 but you 're too late." 

He went into a detailed explanation. ''You 
see, we could n't wait always for that Decatur 
Street property; an' you know that old fable 
'bout the fox an' the sour grapes. I 'd come 
to the conclusion that perhaps the Greenway 
tract was too big a proposition for us to bother 
about ; an' Reucastle was a-runnin' in here an' 
tellin' me that he was bavin' hard work holdin' 
on to them forty thieves in the City Hall, with 
the newspapers a-poundin' every day on that 
girl's park and playground proposition. 

''So we took another tack. Reucastle 's 
made the bunch stand up and deliver Beverly 
place. That 's the little alley in back of our 
old station down there on the canal bank; an' 
with gettin' a strip there oflF the old brewery 
property, an' our little present of the alley 
from the city, we 'U have all the room we need. 
We can rip out the cables on the hill climbers ; 
an' Winthrop Browne's drawn pieters 
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a'ready of the string of them turbines he's 
goin' to set in the place." 

Little Corky put the deed back in his pocket 
After all, it was all for the best; and Grcne- 
vieve could go ahead with her beloved plans 
for the transformation of the historic properly 
in Decatur Street, and he could help her ; that 
is, if she finally decided that she wanted him 
to help her. 

But old Jim was speaking to him again. 

"I guess you're pretty good at that, my 
boy," was his commendation. ^'I moved 
heaven and earth an' Alvah Anderson — an' 
got left. How 'd you get it?" 

Jim Connaughton knew how Little Corky 
got it. Do not think for a moment that Jim 
Connaughton did not know that his Superin- 
tendent was calling on Grenevieve. It was a 
matter of Jim Connaughton's business to 
know all the doings of big Tremont — busi- 
ness, political, sociaL But he hesitated at 
coming straight to the point, for he remem- 
bered how Corkingham resented bringing his 
woman friends into the traction business. 

"You don't want to know, Mr. Ccm- 
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naughton/' said the Superintendent, cau- 
tiously. He had no tendency toward anger 
now. 

''And I do not want to suspect," was the 
rejoinder. 

Little Corky did not like that, and he took 
Jim Connaughton into his great confidence; 
for from one end of Tremont to the other it 
was said that the grizzled General of Consoli- 
dated Traction was a man to be infinitely 
trusted. 

''That deed was a present to me/' he said 
(in a very low voice; for it seemed as if the 
very walls might have ears to catch so delicious 
a morsel of gossip), "from the lady whom I 
have asked to become my wife/' 

How it does a man good with a secret — a 
great secret — to be able to confide that with 
another I Old Jim came out of his chair, 
around his big desk, and slapped the Superin- 
tendent on the back. 

"Grood boy 1" he shouted, while Little Corky 
trembled, remembering the walls. "YouVe 
come to your senses, an' you 've taken the old 
man's advice. Now stick, my boy. Don't be 
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takin' ^o' for an answer, an' if you want any 
money for your campaign, don't be bashfd 
about drawin' on me — a thousand or fifty 
thousand — anything you want." 

Slowly that day dragged to dusk. It was 
the second day of October, and Little Corky 
knew that he would remember secmds of Oc- 
tober until the end of his life. He dawdled 
with the work upon his desk, and the fasci- 
nating problems of railroading lost their 
fascinations for bun. Grctting folk up and 
down the hiUs and along the flats, the chess- 
work moving of hundreds of cars, all the brisk 
little puzzles of his work, became as mere play 
to him. He was in a greater game than the 
balancing of Consolidated Traction — he was 
deep within the great game of life. 

So he went throu^ the long hours of the 
day, his eyes reverting every few minutes to 
the tiny clock upon his desk, signing his name 
in the wrong place on every blank that was 
handed him; jumbling, tumbling, confusing, 
like a man whose wits had taken sail unto an- 
other land. 
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Maxfield came to him with freshly type- 
written sheets for him to sign. He reached 
mechanically for his pen, but Maxfield halted 
him. 

"YouVe written the same letter to these 
folks three times to-day/' said the chief 
clerk. Maxfield's tone would have apparently 
indicated that a personal apology was due 
him. 

"Beg your pardon/' snapped the Superin- 
tendent. "I'm thinking out a big proposi- 
tion, and so I grew a bit careless." 

Five o'clock, and that the hour that Little 
Corky had appointed to go up to the hilltop 
for the answer that was the greatest thing in 
the world to him. Five o'clock, and no sixty- 
dollar-a-month clerk ever quit work with more 
promptitude than the Superintendent of Con- 
solidated Traction, whose every move was sup- 
posed to be an incentive and an example to 
the thousands beneath him, quitted work on 
that second of October. 

The second hand on the time-regulator 
above Maxfield's head in the outer office had 
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not again encircled its monotonous swing be- I 
fore the door of the inner room swung open, 
and the Superintendent, hatted and ready to 
hurry to the Wrentham to dress for his all- 
important dinner, stood within it. 

But before he could dose the door behind 
him, his desk telephone began ringing vio- 
lently, insistently. 

''Car 's smashed a milk-wagon, or Jim Caa-^ 
naughton 's calling down to have me join John 
Woodward and himself for dinner at the 
Club, to-night," were the excuses he used to 
satisfy himself. 

He quickly made up his mind that he would 
pay no attention to the telephone; but it kept 
up its incessant ringing, and he yielded. 
Maxfield saw the door shut again in front of 
his chief. 

He snatched up the receiver quickly, as if 
he begrudged each precious second that he lost 
now. 

"Well, well, this is Corkingham,** he 
shouted. "What do you want?" 

Then the receiver began speaking in his ear. 
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Grenevieve was positive that she had told 
Corkingham to come at sharp half after six, 
and here it was nearly seven, and the dinner 
— their dinner — that was to be so great an 
event to each of them, was growing cold in 
her dining-room. She sat in her big library 
chair, restless and nervous to a degree, for it 
had been a hard day for her, too; she slowly 
watched the cold minute-hand of the dock 
reach the hour. 

Seven. Past seven. Five minutes past 
seven, then ten, then fifteen ; slowly Genevieve 
was reduced to despair. 

For a moment she thought of telephoning 
to the Wrentham; to Consolidated's offices; 
but then she put such an idea quite out of her 
head. If Little Corky could not keep this en- 
gagement—this time of all tunes — she 
would be the last person in the world to re- 
mind him. 

These thoughts, and the creeping hand of 
the clock, gave her mind no rest. She stirred 
herself into a deeper resentment, that almost 
boiled and frothed. Once her love for the fel- 
low became uppermost, and she tiptoed to 
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the street door, opened it and stood there for a 
moment, a picture, framed in the light (vm 
within. It was very quiet without. The 
street was edged with trees, and the shadows 
lay heavy. Off in the distance she cau^t a 
faint glow upon the sky, as if thrown there by 
a far-away fire, and once she caught the faint 
whistle of a speeding fire-engine. All else 
was very still, and she turned in again, shut 
the door behind her, and found her way to the 
dining-room. The clock in the library struck 
eight. "You may serve dinner, Wilkin,** said 
Genevieve. 

By a supreme efi^ort, she held herself in 
check as she nibbled at a few half -spoiled 
dishes. She kept herself admirably in check, 
for the butler's eyes never seemed to leave her. 
But it was all effort, as studied as the efforts 
of an actress upon the stage. Every time she 
saw that empty chair across the gayly set 
table, she grew more furious at Little Corky. 
She knew now that she hated him thoroughly, 
and, knowing that, did not know of that great, 
deep love within her heart that a passing snow 
had hidden for a moment. 
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Wilkin did not understand. He thought 
he understood. He had never liked that 
Corkingham from the beginning. He had 
quite frowned upon the affair between Miss 
Cowles and the General Superintendent of 
Consolidated Traction. 

It was wi^ no small sense of satisfaction 
that, an hour later, he carried a small envel- 
ope, much waxed and impressed, to the mes- 
senger call at the drug store. Like a model 
servant he stopped beneath the arc-light at 
the corner to note the address upon the envel- 
ope. Nicholas Vane Shipney. Now, there 
was a gentleman I Mr. Shipney did not for- 
get his manners or his engagements. Mr. 
Shipney was worth a thousand of these up- 
start Corkinghamst 

Genevieve smnmoned Sylvia Burden hur- 
riedly. Sylvia drove up to the house among 
the trees jiist as Shipn^'s letter went slipping 
down the hill toward Shipney*s apartments. 
She was not given too much to understand; in 
fact, as it was, she was given considerably 
more than she could easily understand. But 
she had long since learned that protests were 
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useless. She listened to the torrent of talk 
that was poured upon her, and dimly realized 
that she was passing through a memorable day. 
As for Grenevieve, the second day of Octo- 
ber would remain in her memory for years. 
She would not easily forget a single one of 
the events that came into her life that mem- 
orable Tuesday. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

SEVEN words came into the ears of Lit- 
tle Corky over that telephone receiver: 
"County Line's afire I They can't 
check it." 

Those seven words told an entire story to 
the Superintendent. 

County Line afire! He knew what that 
meant. Their biggest car-bam, next to Hill- 
top bams, and the worst old ramshackle bit 
of fuel that Consolidated owned was doomed 
to go. For Little Corky had known for years 
that if a fire ever started in those old wooden 
sheds, that was the beginning and the ending 
of the story. 

He hung up his telephone receiver with a 
quick twist of his wrist, and was out of his 
office, waiting for no lumbering elevator, but 
down the stairs, two and three steps at a time, 
out into the street. Jim Connaugfaton's big 
touring car stood there at tlie curb. 
22 [««7J 
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"'Mr. Connaugfaton 's in at a board meeting. 
You Ve got to take me out to County Line in 
double quick." 

Connaughton's engineer bad never been 
told to take orders from Mr. Corkin^ham, but 
it would bave been f oUy for bim to refuse the 
orders tbat tbe Superintendent gave that 
minute. Little Corky tbrew bimself into the 
deep rear seat of tbe automobile ; tbe engineer 
pulled levers, swirled around bis steering- 
wheel, and they were off for tbe bills. 

A quick thought of Genevieve, now tbat 
they were under way. He could get to a 
'phone as soon as they reached County Line, 
and she would understand — she mtut under- 
stand bow much was at stake, witb the big 
bams all afire. If tbe thing were exagger- 
ated and tbe fire of no consequence — a pretty 
improbable "if" — be might come to ber only 
a little later. But she must understand — as 
if so pretty a girl would ever understand the 
importance of a car-bam to tbe operation of 
a big street railroad. 

Tbe lights were beginning to glow along 
both sides of tbe avenue, and off in tbe west 
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the sun was painting his farewell to the town 
in glowing, flaming colors. But on this night 
there was a painting of flame and light on the 
eastern heavens also, growing steadily more 
brilliant as the western glow faded into the 
oncoming night. 

They had made the long hill cUmb and were 
up on the terraced plateau which forms the 
upper and newer portion of Tremont. 
Others were bound for the fire down that 
same avenue. In the distance, an engine 
shrieked its alarms and sent clouds of sparks 
trailing in its plimie behind. Behind them 
another engine was coming, whistling its 
hoarse commands to clear the way. Doors 
were open, windows were up, and hatless folk 
were running to the avenue to see the danger- 
Most of them saw little, nothing save the 
wicked splotch of light off toward the edge of 
the city, the whirling procession of fire appa- 
ratus and automobiles whipping their way 
down the smooth pavement of the avenue. 

County Line bams covered an entire city 
square. It was a coUection of sheds and sta- 
bles, relics of horse-car days in Tremont; and 
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Little Corky had been nagging at Jim Con- 
naughton to tear them out and rebuild in mod- 
em construction since he had come to have 
authority in Consolidated. The place was 
used chiefly for storage of out-of -service cars; 
Winter cars in Simmier, open cars in Winter. 

"'If we lose our closed cars out in that tinder- 
box/' he thought, as the big car jounced him 
unmercifully (for they were off the asphalt 
now and making their speed on cobble) , '"Lord 
help Consolidated this Winter. Our power 
troubles won't 'he a circumstance to hauling 
the Christmas shoppers in open cars." 

But when he found Starrett, the fire Chief, 
in front of the blaze, directing the work of his 
men, that authority did not lean to Corking- 
ham's suggestion to pull out the Winter cars. 

"We can't do it, Mr. Corkingham. It's 
got too big a start on us. You can't get out 
your cars." 

Little Corky turned on him like a tiger. 

"Damn it, man," he snapped. "You can't 
say *can't' to me now. Do you realize what 
it means if we lose those cars? It's our 
Winter equipment." 
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But Starrett was well used to such protests, 
and he smiled as he answered, ''Too late, Mr. 
Corkingham." 

"Too late? Never too late I If we don't 
have those cars out of that bonfire, we 'U kill 
off half Tremont with pneumonia within six 
months." 

''I would n't ask any of my men to risk their 
lives pulling out a bunch of old troDey-cars," 
Starrett replied, moving off, as an indication 
that the matter was closed with him. But 
Little Corky was not convinced. 

"If your men can't, mine can," he retorted. 

But that was easier said than done. The 
squad at County Line seemed, for the moment, 
paralyzed with fear. Holstetter, the Day 
Depot-Master, sat on a pile of rails across the 
road and cried like a little child. Old Peter 
Schmidt, who relieved Holstetter on the night 
trick, was of a different fibre. 

"I 'D do it, and they 'U foUow me," he said. 

If the sturdy, hearty, old Grerman was not 
afraid of that great, roaring blaze, then 
neither was Little Corky. So with these two 
to lead the forces the little corps of street rail- 
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road men, .their brass controller-handles in 
hand, went in through the clouds of blackness 
that roUed down under the brilliancy of flame 
and caught a last look at the awestruck crowd 
up against the police lines. 

It was impenetrably dark there, like the 
blackness of the nether world; but old Peter 
Schmidt could have made his way around 
County Line with his eyes shut, and he led 
the three — Little Corky and two of the 
motormen who were not afraid. 

The cars stood in long rows in the part of 
the bam as yet unreached by the spread of the 
flames, their painted sides beginning to blister 
under the terrific heat; and the work of the 
four men was to jimip aboard their front plat- 
forms and run them out into the street, where 
there were more cautious souls ready to take 
them farther from danger. Then the four 
men, always led by old Peter Schmidt, would 
go back again into the smoke-filled cavern and 
bring out another quartet of the bulky cars. 

They must have worked for fully a half- 
hour there in the blackness of a humid world, 
for Starrett did his part by ccmcentrating 
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his water on the bam where they worked, the 
only part of County Line from which they 
stood even a remote chance of getting out the 
cars. There were perhaps two dozen streams 
upon the very building in which they worked, 
and one of these knocked one of Little Corky's 
helpers flat upon his back. They picked up 
his limp and unconscious form, placed it on a 
car platform and sent it out into the place of 
fresh air and safety. 

The other motorman came to Little Corky. 

**I Ve a wife and three kids," he began, "and 

"I understand," Corkingham interrupted. 
"You Ve done your duty. I can spare you." 

Then they could move only two cars at a 
time — Little Corky and old Peter Schmidt 
— and all the while the hungry flames were 
closer upon them. 

Two cars — four cars — six cars. 

Then it was that Little Corky lost sight of 
the old Grerman. He was shouting, but the 
flames were approaching, and the smoke roUed 
in upon them thicker than ever before. Little 
Corky jimiped up on the front platform of a 
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car, his controller-handle tight in his fist, 
slipped it into place, when of a sudden he saw 
flames where there had been nought but smoke, 
and he knew that the last car had gcme from 
that door. The fire was already across the 
entrance. 

He dropped from the car, and as he did so 
he could watch the tiny, hungry, yellow 
tongues run along the dry timbers of the gird- 
ered roof of the bam. Then he realized the 
worst: he was caught in a trapt 

At that moment, Grenevieve came into his 
thoughts and he knew that he must escape 
from the trap. He looked about him for ways 
and means, for the avenue of escape. Then 
he halted. There was old Peter Schmidt. 

Little Corky knew that he could not go out 
of the bam and leave the old man to his fate. 
So he proceeded carefully alongside the can 
on the next track, thankful for an instant that 
the flames that were eating the roof above his 
head made the bam suddenly light. He 
turned the end of that row of cars, and in an 
instant caught sight of the old man at fhe 
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front end of the place running the gantlet of 
the way to safety. 

But that was his final glimpse of Peter 
Schmidt. For he lost sight of the figure of 
the old German in s cloud of thick black 
smoke that came pouring in upon him and 
made the place that had been lighted momen- 
tarily again the nether world. 

Little Corl^ knew full well the meaning of 
that smoke. The oil-storage at County Line 
was in a tiny room close by the entruice of the 
big bam in which they had been working, and 
it had been no longer able to resist the terrific 
temperature. 

He plunged across the tracks, hoping to 
reach the side-wall of the bam. He knew that 
his only hope lay there, and that hope was all 
but far beyond him. There were deep pits 
between the rails of each track, where the in- 
spectors might work beneath the cars that 
rested in the bam, and these were already 
filled with water. He crossed the first track 
and went waist deep into the water. He 
crossed the pit, polled himself up again onto 
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the floor; then another trac^ and another 
watery pit. 

After that he took stock of the situation for 
an instant. The rear of the roof was already 
beginning to crash in, and Little Corky's 
chance to reach the brick side-wall was to be 
numbered in seconds. A long wire overhead, 
loosened by the steady progress of the flame, 
came dropping just behind, and when it struck 
the watery pit there was a blinding flash of 
lightning; then Little Corky realized that the 
current had been left on in the bam to let him 
get the cars out. 

Another flash, and a wire fell in Aront of 
him. Little Corky bumped against it in the 
pit ; but it was already grounded and helpless, 
and he breathed a little prayer at that. The 
third track and pit — the fourth — the fifth 
— and then Corkingham began to wonder how 
many more before he should reach the brick 
wall that offered him the remotest possibility 
of safety. 

He was still thinking of Grenevieve. Her 
dinner must be cold by this time, and she 
would be wondering why he did not come for 
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his answer. He wondered what her answer 
was to be. He knew that it could be but one 
thing, eventually. He would have her now if 
he had to go to the far ends of the earth. 
When he reaUy wanted anything he wanted it 
with his whole heart, for he was a whole- 
hearted man. He saw no future for him save 
a future with Genevieve, or a future spent in 
reaching through a burning hell for a safety 
placed at an infinite distance. 

The sixth track — the seventh — more 
blinding flashes of blue light — the whole of 
the overhead wiring was timibling down upon 
his defenceless head; then — bimip! the wall; 
then — crash I another section of the roof was 
down. 

The smoke was roUing about him; every- 
thing seemed molten in his fingers, as he felt 
his way along the hot brick wall, the one pos- 
sibility of salvation. It seemed to him as if 
he must have gone a mile along that furnace 
wall before he came to a door, although it was 
in reality scarce ten feet ; but it was a door, and 
that was something. 

Where it led was beyond his ken. A door 
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must lead somewhere, and anything would k 
better than the where in which he was. He ' 
pounded with might and main against tte 
heavy door, for it was barred and bolted. Tk 
hand of God Ahnighty must have pushed 1»- 
hind Little Corky as he fought against tint 
sturdy door, for of a sudden it crashed under 
his attack and he went tumbling over with it 
into the unknown. 

Starrett, the big Chief, caught old Peter 
Schmidt as he came rolling out of the broad 
entrance doors of the burning County Line. 

"'No more cars/' gasped the old Grerman, 
and he would have fallen if the Chief had not 
caught him and given him to one of the young 
ambulance surgeons. 

'TDamn the cars,*' roared Starrett, "where *s 
Corkingham?" 

The old Grcrman could not speak aloud. 
He twisted his hand back toward the inferno 
just behind him. 

"In there," he whispered. 

Jim Connaughton came stumbling up to 
Starrett. 
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"You Ve got to get him out, Pete," he said. 

Holstetter might have been forgiven for sit- 
ting and crying at the loss of County Line; 
for here was the stem old chief of Consoli- 
dated, tears trickling down and making paths 
in his grimy, sooty face. 

"'He said you'd have to have the closed 
cars," grunted the Chief. 

"I 'd rather have lost every car in Tremont 
than him," said old Jim. He was thinking of 
Genevieve and a young girl's broken heart, 
this stem old executive, whom the papers 
sometimes deemed heartless. He caught 
Starrett savagely. 

"For Grod's sake, Pete, don't stand there 
and do nothing," he cried at the Chief. 

But Starrett only replied by signalling Jim 
Connaughton to listen. The roof of that last 
bam was crashing in, section upon section, 
crash upon crash. The flames rolled higher 
and the black smoke thicker, and Starrett 
knew that it was all over, although he did not 
dare tell Jim Connaughton that. 

But the minutes grew into a quarter of an 
hour, and then Jim Connaughton knew, too. 
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For an instant he thought of telephoning 
Genevieve, but then — Jim Connaughton had 
a great deal of courage in his stout old soul, 
but there are some things at which even i 
Spartan might hesitate. 

Starrett turned from him, for Starrett was 
a man and Starrett understood. 

A man lying on the hot metal surface of a 
broken door opened his eyes. He might have 
been asleep for centuries, it seemed to him. 
It was awfully hot about him, and smoke 
curled and rolled overhead ; flame lighted every 
detail of the surroundings. 

But Little Corky, conscious again, was 
instantly aware of everything that had hap- 
pened. The door that carried him into the 
unknown carried him to safety. Outside that 
particular shed at County Line was a sand pit, 
and when the door gave way it coasted him 
gently, as if gentle on its great mission, down 
into the soft bottom of the hole, where water 
stood and safety reigned. 

He drew himself to his feet. It was not an 
easy task, for he was singed and burned and 
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sore. But he made definite — very great ef- 
fort — and, by dint of that very great effort, 
he painfully climbed out of the sand pit and 
back toward the outer world. 

Connaughton was asking Starrett in a low 
voice when he would be able to search the 
ruins, when the Chief put his dirty finger 
squarely over old Jim's mouth and pointed to 
a figure of a man coming toward them from 
down along the smouldering ruin of the burned 
bam. 

"'From out of the tomb," he whispered, and 
caught the arm of the Greneral Manager to 
keep him from falling. 

For Jim Connaughton's eyes were not too 
tear-filled to see Little Corky — Big Corky's 
son — coming toward them. He met the boy 
as he might have met his own son, embraced 
him, clasped him to his heart as a mother might 
clasp the boy whom she had given up for dead, 
and whom Grod in His infinite goodness had 
returned to her. 

There was a little saloon across the way 
from where County Line stood, and to it old 
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Jim led Little Corky, while West Burden and 
some other privileged folk crowded into the 
stuffy place. There Jim violated all rules, 
precedents, and examples, and poured brandy 
down Corky's throat until the greasy littk 
bar-room began slowly to sway about the Su- 
perintendent's head, and the lights grew misty 
and uncertain. 

One thing did not swing nor sway, the 
clock over the little bar. 

It said "Eleven-thirty" to Little Corky, and 
it was an awful reminder to him that he had 
missed his engagement — an engagement with 
a lady — the most important engagement of 
his life. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

LITTLE CORKY slept late on the 
third of October. The flowers that 
filled his big desk were beginning to 
wilt before the Greneral Superintendent, bear- 
ing many souvenirs of the fire (that fresh 
young surgeon had insisted on placing a big 
sticking-plaster on his forehead) came to re- 
ceive the congratulations. They made him 
nervous with their talk, and he was glad when 
he was alone again so that he might get Grene- 
vieve on the wire. Never before was the tele- 
phone quite so exasperating as upon that day. 
He would have had (lenevieve on the wire 
in an instant and explained things to her, if, 
indeed, she had not already seen the morning 
papers; in them Little Corky saw that West 
Burden and some of the other reporters had 
written a lot of rot, for even the Republic 
could not choke the life out of so big a morsel 
of news. But the exasperating 'phone that 
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day! Though Central called and called, Ik 
report "Don't answer/' same so repeatedly as 
to alarm Little Corky. Then he comforted 
himself with the reflection that in all proba- 
bility the wire was out of order, and he planned 
to make a quick run to the top of the hill to 
make his amends. He doubted if that would 
be so difiicult this time. 

He began to reproach himself for not hav- 
ing hurried out to Grenevieve on first leaving 
the house that morning; he supposed that was 
what a man who was really in love with a girl 
would have done — Nick Shipney, for in- 
stance. Here he was — really in love with a 
girl — during those fearful minutes that he 
had lingered on the brink of hell he had come 
to know that beyond any doubt. But he must 
be different from other men — although Little 
Corky thanked few deities when he thought of 
that — and with a certain dignity of mind he 
prided himself that he had followed his regular 
routine, even on this memorable third of Oc- 
tober. 

But what if Grenevieve — impulsive, lovable 
Grenevieve — should have made up her stout 
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little mind that he should have hurried to 
her in the first instance? It would be like that 
stout little mind to do that ray thing. Cork- 
ingham admitted inwardly that one moment 
and in the next he was saying to himself that 
she had had to wait for him before and had 
not reproached him. 

But this time was different and Little Coiky 
knew it. He fretted more and more at the 
delay and kept calling at the telephone until 
Consolidated's Central was sure that the fire 
had unset his nerves more than a little. Con- 
found it, it would have to be a quick run. 
Central was still repeating "don't answer" 
until the very monotony of the words set Little 
Corky's nerves almost afire. 

His starting was repeatedly postponed. 
Jim Connaughton, offering to back him to do 
all things posable and some things impossible; 
the Board of Directors, with a set of fool reso- 
lutions — all these kept him busy until after 
dinner. Then there was a quick nm to the 
doctor's, for he did not want to burst in upon 
Gienevieve with that ugly plaster on his fore- 
head. But there was nothing quick at the 
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doctor's; there was a long waiting line, tod 
the M J), himself off at a surgical case in the 
East End. Little Corky glanced at the dod, 
and when it reached half-past eight he con- 
cluded that he had wasted all too many valu- 
ahle minutes, and reached for his hat. 

''He '11 be here almost any minute. He had 
a bad case over in the East End»'' explained 
the doctor's assistant. 

"I '11 call in the morning," said Little 
Corky, as he went out of the door. Better 
nasty old sticking-plasters all over his face 
than that he should disappoint Genevieve an- 
other evening. It seemed incredible to Little 
Corky that an entire day had been wasted 
Would Genevieve ever forgive him, fire or no 
fire? He thought it passing strange that he 
had as yet no message from her, and it gave 
him increasing uneasiness. 

When he had boarded the car that was to 
carry him up to the girl's house, there were 
more folk that recognized him and began whis- 
pering among themselves; and they made 
Little Corky so nervous that he w^it to the 
rear platform, where the conductor at once 
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recognized him and began asking him all about 
his experience out at the fire. Little Corky 
began to appreciate the price of fame. 

He was off the car before it came to a full 
stop at the comer closest to Grenevieve's house, 
and he went briskly striding up the side street ; 
even though his body was still lame and pain- 
ful from his experience of the previous night. 

The house was quite dark from the street, 
and Little Corky did not like that. He rang 
for a long time at its door without answer, 
and he liked that less. He pounded upon the 
door, and then finally, when he was reduced 
to despair and almost to profanity, the door 
opened a single crack, and the ugly, unwel- 
coming face of Felix Wilkin appeared in that 
crack. 

Felix Wilkin had never liked Corkingham, 
and he liked bun even less this night, with his 
face torn and plastered — evidently the result 
of some drunken brawl on the preceding night, 
when he had behaved abominably and failed 
to keep his engagement with Miss Grcnevieve. 
Felix had not read the morning papers, so he 
glowered upon the young man. 
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**What do you want?*' he said. 

"Miss Cowlesr* Little Corky asked. "Is 
she at home?" 

"She is not." 

Little Corky thought the door was to dose 
in Ihs face, and he slipped his foot within. 

"Where is she?" he demanded. 

Felix Wilkin did not answer. 

"See here, Wilkin," he demanded. "This 
is no time for ugliness. I have come to see 
Miss Cowles, and if she is not at home I want 
to know where she is." 

Wilkin hesitated for a moment, silent 
Then he reflected that here was his oppor- 
tunity for triumph, and he slowly answered, 
"My mistress is gone, sir ; gone from the city.'' 

"Where?" Little Corky commanded. 

"I have promised not to tell you, sir." 

The servant tried to close the door, hut 
Little Corky's foot intervened. He started to 
protest angrily ; hut Little Corky realized how 
little satisfaction he might obtain there, and 
withdrew his foot of his own free will. The 
heavy street door shut noisily in his face, and 
he was without, alone. 
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HE sat down on the steps of Gene- 
vieve's house, defeated and discour- 
aged. Passing folk saw him seated 
there in the shadows of the foliage and stared 
curiously. They would have stared even more 
curiously if tiiey had realized that the forlorn 
figure of a man who sat there, his chin in his 
hands, bat over his forehead, was the man who 
had been the chief figure of the monung's 
news. 

He was sure that Felix Wilkin spoke the 
truth. He read intuitively at times himself, 
and his intuition told him that Genevieve had 
gone from the city, when or where he knew 
not ; and the great question of bis life remained 
unsolved. 

Slowly he began formulating his plans. 

Give up? He could not. He wanted the 

girl, and he would go after her if he had to go 

around the world to catch her. But the world 
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is a pretty big place, and a great many path- 
ways lead out of Tremont, and Little Corky 
was puzzled as to which bore the marks of 
Grenevieve's tiny heels. 

Slowly he began formulating his plans, and 
as he formulated them he walked down toward 
the avenue where his cars ran. Alvah Ande^ 
son should know, if any one knew; so he went 
into a drug store at the avenue comer and tele- 
phoned the little house in Carroll Street. 

Katie, the Andersons' maid, liked Little 
Corky much better than the crusty bachelor 
who had just stolen Miss Angela's affections; 
and her kindness to him over the wire was in 
opposite ratio to the ugliness of old FeUx 
Wilkin, who fancied that he had served his 
mistress a good turn that very evening. 

But Katie could not help ^'Misther Corkin'- 

ham." Alvah Anderson and Miss Angela 

were in New York, Katie told him; and the 

fact that Miss Cowles had left the dty was 

complete news to her. She had always heard 

that that young lady was impulsive, she told 

him, for she had heard his name coupled ¥dth 

that of Grenevieve at dinner-table gossip. 
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Katie read the morning papers, the evening 
papers, the Sunday papers, too; and Katie 
hoped that "Misther Corkin'ham was not 
hurt after that disastrous fire at the car- 
bams." Little Corky assured her that he had 
never felt better, thanked her, hung up the re- 
ceiver, and pud the druggist for the use of his 
telephone. 

He walked slowly down the avenue for a 
way, formulating further plans; for he real- 
ized that come what might, he could not go 
back. He was at the crest of the hill, and 
the lights of the lower town, laid out in a reg- 
ular pattern, as they followed the cross-hatch- 
ing of the straight streets, twinkled gayly at 
him, as if they were telling him to be brave 
and to keep a stout heart within himself. But 
he scarce saw their message of good cheer, for 
he was too busy thinking of the present; he 
was ransacking each comer of his weary 
brain. 

Then it flashed upon him. Genevieve had 

a new companion — social secretary, as it were 

— and that social secretary was the pretty, 

crippled sister of West Burden, the reporter, 
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and she might be able to help him in his 
dilemma. But he did not know where Mia 
Burden lived. 

He turned into another drug^ store (they 
were veritable oases to Little Corky in the 
desert of that dark, dark night) and nervously 
fingered the pages of the directory, for it was 
growing late. But there were all sorts of 
Burdens, save West; and again he had re- 
course to the 'phone. He got the RepubUe 
city room on the wire. 

''Mr. Burden's not in to-ni^t,'* came a 
voice. "It 's his night off duty.*' 

"Where do you suppose I can find Imn?" 

"Don't know. I can connect you on Mr. 
Ordway's wire and perhaps he can tell you." 

"No, don't do that," snapped Little Corky. 
"Where 's his house?" 

"Who 's asking?" the voice demanded. 

"Corkingham — Corkingham, of Consoli- 
dated Traction." 

"Oh, that's different," said the voice. 
"West Burden lives in Meadowbrook Road, 
the Nirvana apartment." 

"Got a 'phone?" 
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"I don't think so, thouj^ there must be one 
in the house." 

Little Corky had already decided that he 
could acMHUplish more with West Burden's 
sister face to face than over s wire, so he hung 
up the receiver and took a look about for a 
cab. It was growing very late — it was 
already nearly ten — and folks would be turn- 
ing abed; so haste became a great necessity. 

But folk were not all asleep in West Bur- 
den's little home; for Bridget, like the Ander- 
sons' Katie, was also of a literary bent and 
burned the midnight gas, as she lifted herself 
from the sordid duties of three meals a day, 
washing included, to the dizzy heists of 
romance each evening. 

Bridget greeted bim througb a crack in the 
door, cautiously, without slipping the chain, 
and because she was attired in negligee. 

No, Miss Sylvia was not in. No, Miss 
Sylvia vns not in the city. Where had she 
gone? Well, Bridget was not quite sure. 
She had said something about New York, and 
something about New Orleans, and she had 
cousins in Montreal, and other cousins in 
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Richmond. Bridget was willingr, for she liked 
Little Corky, thinking that poor little crutch- 
bound Sylvia had a real beau like other girk 
But he realized that her information wu 
vague, to say the least, and he inquired for 
West. 

No. Mr. West was out Oh, yes, Bridget 
knew where the gentleman could find him. 
There was only one place that he mig^ht be 
found outside of the Republic office and his 
own home, and that was Miss Mary Norton's. 

But Bridget did not know where Miss Mary 
Norton lived; Miss Sylvia must know. The 
end of it all was that Bridget slipped the door 
open, and Little Corky helped her on a seardi 
for Sylvia's address-book, then on further 
search for the wanted address. 

Afterwards, thanks again, and he was down 
the stairs two steps at a bound, and in his cab 
driving up the hills once more to find the 
modest little home of the Nortons. Time was 
beginning to play all manner of evil tricks 
upon him. But yesterday the minute-hand 
had dragged in its pathway; to-night it fairly 
leaped round and round its race-course. 
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Suppose West Burden should have left his 
sweetheart's home! 

But Little Corky did not intend to do any 
unnecessary supposings ; he had other thou^^ts 
to keep his tired brain occupied. Th^ reached 
the house where Mary Norton dwelt, a tiny 
cottage set among the trees of a modest street, 
and he was out of his cab and up on the front 
walk in a jiffy. There was a light in the par- 
lor windows there, and that boded good for 
him. He knocked briskly at the front door; 
and when it gave to him, a pretty girl stood 
within the lighted hall and looked qui^caUy 
into his face. 

"Beg pardon," he breathed. "Is West Bur- 
den here?" 

Mary Norton laughed. Already folk were 
beginning to come to her house to find West. 

"Yes, indeed," she said, heartily, still smil- 
ing; and Little Corky saw that when she smiled 
she had two even, pretty rows of teeth, just 
like Genevieve. "Come right in here." She 
led the way to her tiny parlor and said, "West* 
here 's a caller for you." 

West Burden looked hard at tiie chap who 
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followed Mary Norton into the room, a tiied, 
dirty chap, who looked as if he had just been 
rolled through a road machine. 

**Mr. Corkingham, by jiminy crickets P he 
said ; ''I thought you *d be abed to-nighf 

Little Corky looked sharply at West Bur- 
den's pretty fiancSe, 

*'l guess I look as if I ought to be/' he ssid, 
ruefully. 

But Mary Norton only remembered all tint 
West Burden had written of this man on tbe 
preceding night, and she said, ''Mr. Corking- 
ham, you look all right.** 

He felt that even this was costing time, and 
he came quickly to the point : ''I feel that I 
must apologize to you. Burden, for coming 
around here, and at this hour ; but I guess you 
appreciate that it was a pretty urgent errand. 
I wanted to find your sister." 

West Burden grew serious. "She is out of 
town," he said. 

''So I understood. I wanted to find where, 
for I wanted to find Miss Cowles." 

West Burden did not answer and after a 
moment Little Corky continued^ "I thought 
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jrou might help me to locate them, old man; 
[t *8 mighty important to me." 

He was standing by the old-fashioned piano 
lamp in the comer of Mary Norton's parlor. 
West Bw*den came close to him. 

"I 'm awfully sorry I can't help you, Mr. 
Corkingham," he said. 

"You must know — " began Little Corky. 

''I do know, and that 's the rub," said the 
reporter, slowly. "I was particularly re- 
^[uested not to tell you. I 'm awfully sorry," 
be concluded, satisfied that he had ended a 
rather uncomfortable business. 

But Little Corky was not to be so easily put 
Aside. "If you were tremendously fond of a 
girl, you might understand," he began cau- 
tiously. 

West Burden went to Mary Norton and put 
bis arm around her shoulder. "But I am tre- 
mendously fond of a girl; and I won't be as 
besitant at telling you that this girl and I are 
to be married within a few weeks." 

Corkingham smiled upon both of them. 

"Dozens of congratulations," he said, then 
be twisted the talk back to his own case, for 
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time was still flying past him. ''But you mnt 
understand. Suppose you wanted to manj 
a girl, and all sorts of obstacles had placed 
themselves in your way?'* 

West Burden did not smile at that. These 
were things of too recent memory in his 
mind. 

''And suppose that the lady had run away 
and you wanted to run after her," continued 
Little Corky, still standing by the tall piano 
lamp and nervously twisting his hat out of all 
semblance of shape. "Would n't you appre- 
ciate it if some other man helped you out, in- 
stead of placing more barriers in your pathr 

West Burden was embarrassed. "That 
isn't it, Mr. Corkingham," said he. "I un- 
derstood something of the sort of which you 
have just spoken, from the fact that the ladies 
did not want it known where they were going." 

Little Corky looked at West Burden gloom- 
ily. Mary Norton saw the color leave him 
and the deep rings beneath his eyes; the pa- 
thetic figure of a man playing against destiny. 
There was something about him that moment 
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that touched her heart and she went over to 
him and put her fingers on his arm. 

"I *m sorry, Mr. Corkingham/' she said. 

'*It 's enough to make a man sorry/' said he. 

She looked at him tenderly, for she was 
thinking of her own happiness, of the great 
happiness and comfort that rested between 
West Burden and herself, and recalling the 
misery that had so recently preceded it. Lit- 
tle Corky turned suddenly upon her, as a man 
drowning in a rolling sea might clutch a bit 
of floating plank. 

"You — you can help me," he besought her. 
"You won't refuse to help me." 

"I 'm sure I 'd do all I could," she told him, 
her big eyes looking sympathetically at him 
all the while. 

Then he told her of the inwardness of his 
affections for Gtenevieve; he told her, frankly 
and fully, of how he came to love (Jenevieve, 
of the great barriers — position, wealth, busi- 
ness — that he had tried to overcome, and 
finally of the preceding night — his broken 
engagement. 
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"And I could n*t very well get there, couM 
I?" he pleaded, as he closed; 'Vhen I was 
dreaming there in the bottom of that sand pit, 
could I?" 

"Poor fellow r* said Mary Norton. 

"A vast deal poorer if I can't find her at 
once." 

"I wish I could help you out,'' said West 
Burden. 

"You can." 

"Quite impossible." 

Little Corky turned to Mary Norton. 

"Can't you?" he asked her. 

She looked at him, the thin figure of a man, 
exhausted and forlorn, and her womanly com- 
passion went to him once again. She left him 
and went across the room. 

"Won't you tell Mr. Corkingham, WestV 
she asked, in a low voice. 

But he was stubborn and silent, as was his 
way. 

"Would n't you do that much for me?" she 
asked. 

"I would do anything in the world for you, 
dear," he said. 
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She smiled triumphantly. 

"Then tell this man where the girlies have 
flown." 

"But they would n't like it after — " 

"Nonsense, West, dear. You don't know 
any of us well. They '11 love you for it within 
three days. You have just said now again 
that you would do anything for my sake. Tell 
Mr. Corkin^uun for my sake, dear." 

He looked at her for a moment, then sur- 
rendered. The enemy was twice as big as he, 
anyway. 

"I always heard that you Consohdated peo* 
pie were diplomats, Mr. Corkin^iam. Now 
I know it. My sister and Miss Cowles took 
the eleven o'clock train last ni^t for the West. 
They are going through to the coast." 

"The coast?" Little Corky echoed. It 
seemed so many miles away. 

"They have gone to Chicago. They leave 
there Friday noon for the Northwest. Fri- 
day's train catches the Canadian Pacific 
steamer at Vancouver, the Australian mail 
boat. You see it 's a long chase they would 
make you. You would better not try to make 
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it." West Burden wanted to speak a ¥rari 
of encouragement. ''I guess if you wait hm 
they will come back soon enough. They wil 
read of the reason you missed your dinner last 
night. I mailed Sylvia the papers tins morn- 
mg. 

There was a faint ray of hope in the fad 
that West Burden intended to catch his sister 
by the mails. Little Corky had not the slij^- 
est intention of sitting quietly down and wait- 
ing for Grenevieve to return to Tremont. She 
might take it into her head not to return; mi^ 
return with another masculine creature under 
her command; and then where would his 
chances be? He wanted to get to her at once. 
He must get to her at once. 

"You can reach your sister by mailf' he 
asked West Burden. 

"I sent the papers out on the eleven o'doci 
to-night, just twenty-four hours after them. 
They'll reach the girls Friday, just before 
they leave Chicago." 

"Where are they stopping there?*' he de- 
manded. 

"The Michigan.'* 
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Then before West Burden and his ^I real- 
zed. Little Corky hod snapped out a hasty 
food-night, the outer door had closed behind 
lim, and they heard his cab go rattling off 
lown the quiet street. 

Little Corky did not even take time to look 
it his wateh until he was seated in lus cab, and 
he cabby in promise of a record tip was tear- 
ng down the steep hill toward the big terminal 
D Dunstan Square at a fearful speed. Twen- 
y-twD minutes before eleven. It had to be 
lone. 

He was going to Chicago. He was going 
» catch the eleven o'clock for the Western 
metropolis. That gave him six hours in which 
xt get Genevieve before she started for the 
(Vest. He knew that he had no business to 
be leaving town. There was all the muss after 
that fire at County Line to be cleaned up. But 
be knew that he had done his full duty by 
Consolidated. Consolidated could now do its 
Full duty by him. 

He could see ahead the big depot clock that 

reared itself high above the terminal. Nine 

Doinutes more of grace — four blocks to cover. 
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It was a fig^tiiig chance that they might mik 
it. The distance shortened, their chances grew 
steadily better, until — 

They were putting in service pipes of sook 
sort, and the street was obstructed, save for 
a narrow passageway, just big enough for i 
single vehicle to pass between the guarding 
lanterns. Cabby veered his horse toward the 
opening, but at that mcnnent a big touring car 
shot from behind them, cut off their path by 
a dexterous sweep, and made for the opening. 
But the driver of the car was not so dexterous 
in his second turn. His right wheels missed 
the pavement by an inch and sank into the pipe 
excavation just far enough to block that pas- 
sageway pretty effectually. 

Cabby drew his horse back on its haunches. 

"'Swing around the block,"" shouted Little 
Corky, ''it *s too far for me to make it afoot" 

The relentless hands on the big dock con- 
tinued their great sweep around its brightly 
lighted dial. Cabby swung his horse about, 
and when they came up to the big station 
finally, the big clock said, "Hopeless."' But 
Little Corky had cast that word out of his 
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vocabulary. He did not stop for tickets, but 
ran toward the lighted gate for the train. He 
gave a little shout of triumph. 

But the gate — the gate was closed — an 
impenetrable barrier. Out in the depot-yard, 
beyond the vaulted shed, where a thousand 
brightly colored lights were twinkling and 
changing — red to green, green to white, white 
to red, danger to safety, safety to caution, cau- 
tion to safety — a long train was rolling oflF 
toward the West, its two red ball-lights mock- 
ing the man left behind. 

''Too late to-night, boss,'' said the attendant 
who had closed the big gate, with a grin. 

He had no right to grin, that attendant. 
For he might have seen that the man was pale 
and haggard; forlorn with his overwhelming 
disappoinhnent. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

HALLORAN, the night trainmaster 
of the Tremont and Southwestern, 
sat at his big desk, a map of the sys- 
tem spread in front of him, when one of the 
operators from the outer office entered and 
said that there was a man without who wished 
to see the night trainmaster. 
'Who is he?" snarled Halloran. 
'Don't know. He looks kind of seedy. 
Got the real goods on his back, but I guess 
that he 's been off on a bat from the way he 
looks." 

"Wants to see me?" 

''Said he wanted to get hold of the big chief 
of the works, an' I says as how you was the 
works." 

"Oh, weU, m see him. Ill be rid of him 
in a minute." 

A moment later Little Corky stood beside 

his desk. 
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'^WeDr demanded HmDonn. 

'T. missed the night express, toot Xumher 



''WelU what can I do far too about thatr 

''I want a special train to Chicago.'' 

HaDoran looked up, pudied back his diair. 

''Wen, I H be damnedr was all he said, but 
he thought mudi more. This young piker 
coming to him, the night trainmaster of the 
sjrstem — a big man at all of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year — and asking him for a 
special train to Chicago, as calmly as he might 
be asking to buy a ten-cent ticket off into the 
suburbs. 

**Who are you, anyway?'* he continued. 

^I 'm Corkingfaam, Corkingham of Oxisol- 
idated Traction ; and I don't propose to stand 
here much longer on one foot waiting for you 
to take your time about getting a train made 
up for me. I 'm in earnest, Hidloran; and if 
that train is n't ready for me in a few minutes, 
1 11 be put to the unpleasant necessity of get- 
ting Mr. Snowden out of his bed." 

King Snowden was General Manager of T. 
& S^ and a man to be feared. BUloran's 
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respect for his caller began to grow tremen- 
dously. 

"'It 's a long run for a special, an' no warn- 
ing/' he began slowly. 

"I Ve got to have it," said Little Corky. 
"'I Ve got to get into Chicago on even schedule 
with your Number Sixteen." 

''You trolley folks don't get many real prob- 
lems of railroading," began HaUoran con- 
temptuously. ''P'raps you don't realize that 
Sixteen 's the best jumper we got on the line 
to-day. She runs like clockwork ; she 's got 
to, for she 's under a mail-time contract, and 
I don't know of anything, land or afoot, that 
could overtake her." 

"Suppose I 'phoned Snowden, don't you 
think that he could have Sixteen held at Som- 
erset twenty or thirty minutes while you sent 
me flying down there in an engine?" 

HaUoran shook his head. "My job — Mr. 
Snowden's job — none o' our jobs would be 
worth the paper they was wrote on ef one o' 
us held Sixteen for anything. We'd have 
Washington a-jumpin' on us, and p'raps T. & 
S. 'd lose her mail contracts ; and then — " 
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"^Very well, get me a special to Chicago, 
then/' said Little Corky. 

That was a pretty big business, the biggest 
emergency operation that Halloran had ever 
arranged; so he telephoned Snowden for au- 
thority. The responsibility of the thing was 
quite beyond him. That all cost time ; the big 
regulator stood close to midnight, but his 
respect for Corkingham grew mightily, for 
Snowden had told him to let him have all he 
wanted. 

"I can't give you very much," said Hal- 
loran, meeker than Moses now. **We gener- 
ally have some stray Pullmans kicking around 
the yard here, but that big convention down 
at Cincinnati has licked us clean. They took 
about everything from here that had air under 
it." Halloran thought a moment. *^I 'U give 
you Mr. Snowden's old car," he finally said. 
''She ain't much, an' I 'd never get his lazy 
nigger out in time to make the run with 
you." 

''Anything on wheels will do. I 'd take a 
side-door Pullman. When will you be ready?" 

Halloran glanced at his roundhouse cata- 
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logue, then again at the big regulator over his 
head. 

"You 'U pull out of here just at 12010/' he 
said. 

And that gave Little Corky just time 
enough to hurry to the Wrentham near by, 
pack a grip, and back to the terminal. When 
he went into the train-shed again, a gate was 
open for him. Behind it stood the Corking- 
ham Limited, bound through to Chicago, if 
you please. 

The wires had been singing for twenty min- 
utes; the emergency crew at the roundhouse 
had turned sleepily out of their chairs and into 
the cab of one of the road's biggest and newest 
engines; the engine had picked up an empty 
baggage-car and the old private car, and 
slipped them down on to one of the train-shed 
tracks as easily as if it had been a nightly oc- 
currence. Nor was that all. Upstairs, in the 
offices that never grew dark, Halloran's de- 
spatcher was whispering to the operators of 
Second Sixteen Special, running clear of 
ever3rthing on the road, while the skilled brain 

of his chief was planning a safe, quick way 
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for it up the busy and congested trunk-line 
railroad. 

Little Corky swung aboard his train a mo- 
ment after it was in place, one minute before 
it was due to leave. The conductor of the 
special, lamp in hand, met him on the platform 
between the two cars. 

"Sorry,'' said he, "but I guess Mr. Halloran 
forgot that Mr. Snowden had a private lock 
on his car. We Ve been trjring, and we can't 
get it open. S'pose I hold here for five min- 
utes and see if I can't straighten it out." 

"Five minutes, nothing," said Little Corky. 
The starting gong above their track rang 
sharply. "There you are. Gro ahead." 

The conductor raised his hand, the engine 
coughed and coughed and coughed, until its 
exhaust echoed and reechoed in the vaulted 
roof of the train-shed; its drivers caught the 
rail, and they slipped out from the terminal, 
still standing on the platform between the cars. 

"I 'm mighty sorry," continued the con- 
ductor, "but Mr. Halloran should have known 
better." 

Corkingham was a little sorry himself, for 
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he had held visions of a nice, comfortable bed 
and a few hours of rest and quiet, but he said 
that he would enjoy the baggage-car. It was 
a bare place, but there were a few boxes within 
it, and he sat on one of these, backed up against 
the slatted wall of the car, alternately dozing 
and dreaming of Grenevieve. 

He dreamed all the while of her. The little 
tendrils of her hair and the laughing blue eyes, 
piqued in temper, had fled, and now he was in 
full pursuit of Diana. If she would not turn 
with him at Chicago he would follow her to 
Vancouver. If she refused to listen to reason 
there he would not hesitate at taking passage 
for Australia. Jim Connaughton had told 
him that he would back him to the limit, and 
Jim Connaughton was known to be a good bit 
better than his word. 

It was hard work, dreaming any length of 
time sitting bolt upright on a wooden box in a 
chilly baggage-car. So, after a little time, he 
gave up ideas of sleep and entered into lengthy 
gossip with the crew of the train. 

"We're passing Lincoln City," the con- 
ductor said, as they went rattling over a tangle 
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of switches. "It 's only twenty-two miles to 
Somerset." 

"How far are we behind Sixteen now?" 
Little Corky demanded. 

The conductor thmnbed his dirty time-card. 
"If we can keep this gait up, we Tl pull you 
into Somerset forty minutes behind them." 
He was seized with an inspiration. 

"I tell you what you want to do, Mr. Cork- 
ingham. You don't want to go all the way 
through to Chicago in this old shebang — no 
place to eat, no place to sleep." 

Little Corky nodded for him to proceed. 

"If we can keep this gait up, we Tl pull you 
into Somerset forty minutes behind Sixteen," 
he repeated. "They'll swing you on to the 
Upper Wyandotte there, although you won't 
be on the Upper's track till you pass Tower 
E-Z there at Briarcreek. They don't hold 
them engine runners there in the hill country 
the way they do the boys here on the main line. 
You jump in the cab of the engine they give 
us at Somerset. He'll make a bluff at not 
letting you, but don't you pay any attention 
to him; just jump aboard, and if you get 
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a-holt of one of them big men and keep at him, 
you 'U be all right and you 'U be sure to catch 
Sixteen afore she ever gets off the Upper 
Wyandotte. 

*'They run hell-bent-for-election up there, 
an' every man 's rubbin' it an' afraid of the 
other. You 'U probably get old man Murdock 
or old man Langley, 'cause Halloran 's wired 
ahead that it 's King Snowden's order that you 
go through in record style. If you get up with 
either of them jus' remember that both of them 
old codgers don't think nothing of the other at 
the throttle." 

But they did not make Somerset forty min- 
utes behind Sixteen. Some fool of a tower- 
man kept a freight a block too long in front 
of them, outside of Somerset lower yard, be 
fore he put the lugger into the middle track, 
and Little Corky's special loped along like a 
winded horse for four precious miles because 
of it. Corkingham was off his train at Somer- 
set and running forward before it came to a 
full stop. There was a group of railroad men 
and stray travellers in front of the grimy old 
hotel and depot that faces the tracks there; 
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for a special train, running with one man all 
the way from Tremont to Chicago, was not a 
common matter, and the wires had been whis- 
pering since past midnight, that fourth day 
of October, that some of the famous records 
of the old T. & S. were to be broken within 
twenty-four hours. 

The main line engine pulled off from Little 
Corky 's special; another big grayhound, one 
of the pets of the Upper Wyandotte, backed 
into its place, and Corkingham climbed into 
the high cab of this engine. 

"See here," growled the engineer at him. 
'TTou can't ride here." 

••Why can't I?" asked Little Corky. "It 's 
my train. I 'm paying for it way through to 
Chicago." 

But wholesale dollars had never made a deep 
impression on old Murdock, and he growled, 
**Don't care. Company's rules won't permit 
it." 

But Little Corky kept his seat on the fire- 
man's bench, and at that moment the conductor 
who had brought him up over the main line 
division whispered to Murdock, and Murdock 
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made no further protests. That was his way 
of telling Corkingham he might remain* 

Little Corky took good care to let the en- 
gineer's ruffled feelings settle. He was very 
quiet in his comer of the roomy cab, quiet until 
long after they had passed Somerset, and the 
electric lights of that little city made a distant 
gray reflection. It was a dear and star-lit 
night. The high hills that told of approaching 
mountains clustered about, and the fat farms 
of the low country had given way to rough 
timber tracts abeady. It was a quiet night, 
and somehow it struck Little Corky as being 
very beautiful, mounted there in the lookout 
of a splendid machine that was carrying him 
forward and forward, closer and closer to the 
girl whom he had come to love with all his 
great and pulsing heart. 

He caught the regular chug-chug of the ex- 
haust, and he knew that they were on the first 
of the long grades that they would tackle be- 
fore they should see the depot signals at Rock- 
ville, the far terminal of the division. He 
looked over the high boiler and caught the dear 

profile of old man Murdock, as he pulled his 
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lever open another infinitesimal fraction of an 
inch, so that his pet could catch the rail more 
easily. Murdock saw his passenger watching 
him. 

"when we Ve made this bend we Tl scoot by 
the tower at Briarcreek, an' then we Tl leave 
the river an' the main line and be on our own 
rails," he explained. 

Murdock was thawing. 

Little Corky looked without the cab and saw 
that there was little room in the narrow valley 
for anything save the river and the two tracks 
of the railroad, which faithfully followed its 
turnings and its twistings; then they jolted 
over another network of frogs ; a dimly lighted 
tower flashed past them on the left, and they 
were on the rails of the Upper Wyandotte, the 
busiest and best run single track in the East. 
When they had finished the long grade and 
were over the summit coasting into another 
valley. Little Corky went across the cab and 
spoke for a few moments to the engineer. 

''Do you know a man named Langley, 
that 's running on this division?" he asked, with 
naive simplicity. 
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Murdock granted. "'He 's ahead of us with 
the Sixteen to-night." 

''Guess that 's bad for us/' said Little Corky, 
grimly. ''I hear he 's a devil at the throttle. 
I had kind of hoped we 'd overhaul that Six- 
teen outfit at Rockville.** 

Murdock turned a look of infinite scorn upon 
the young man. 'T'raps you ain't satisfied 
with the talent that's in this cab now/' he 
grunted. 

''Oh, yes, indeed. What worries me is the 
talent that 's in the Sixteen's cab." 

Another of those looks of infinite scorn. 
"Pete Langley sin't so bad," Murdock finally 
admitted. "He's been running on this divi- 
sion twenty-eight year, and I Ve been here only 
ten year more, so he ought to know it pretty 
well. My father run an engine on this road 
the fust day it pulled passengers; so jrou can 
see we've got the throttle-arm in our blood 
a'ready. I 'm on extra now, but my bojrs are 
in the business. Harry 's got a passenger run, 
and the young 'un 's still haulin' freight." 

"Gad, Mr. Murdock, you ought to be able 
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to overhaul Sixteen, even with Pete Langley 
in her cah." 

Old Murdock's eyes twinkled. "Pete'U 
never forgive me if I do," he said. He was 
quiet for a moment. "'Blamed if I won't do 
it/' he said. 

And how Murdock did it is tradition to-day 
along the Upper Wyandotte. Little Corky 
knew none of the details. Sometimes Old 
Murdock would lean over and shout, **We Ve 
topped Seven-Mile Grade" ; or, as they flashed 
hy a little wayside depot, the operator seated 
at its hrightly lighted window: "Stoneville. 
We Ve fifty-six miles to cover" ; and once he 
shouted: ''Done that mile in fifty-four sec- 
onds. You tell Pete Langley that." 

It seemed to Little Corky that they must 
have covered some of those miles in ten seconds, 
for the big engine rolled and swayed like a 
ship making a heavy sea. But he held tightly 
to his seat, and when he was not watching the 
grim profile of the old engineer he was gazing 
out into the indefinite night, watching Grod's 
sleeping world, counting the little unlighted 
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villages where folk slept and dreamed and slept 
without knowing that so close to them a man 
was speeding to the girl he loved. 

''Hear that? That's Pete Langley call- 
ing/' Murdock shouted to him. 

Little Corky caught the cry of a locomotive 
whistle in the far distance. 

''Are we near Rockville?" he asked the en- 
gineer. 

"Twenty miles," was the reply, "an' that 
ain't the worst. The October fog 's closing in 
on us." 

Murdock was already shutting in on his 
throttle ; still they were rolling and pitching as 
they plimged ahead into the uncertain gray 
fog. 

"It don't make you nervous, this fog?" asked 
the engineer of Little Corky ; "or are you one 
o' those chaps that ain't afraid of death?" 

Little Corky looked at the engineer. "I 
never was afraid of death — imtil three days 
ago. Then I was n't afraid of death as death, 
though I was close to it, only as a barrier that 
might keep me away fr(»n one I loved." 

Murdock had an old man's curiosity; but 
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his passenger was a stranger and so he re- 
strained himself, saying, "We're pretty safe 
even at twenty-five miles an hour this way. I 
don't know as what it is, but sometimes I think 
I can jest feel another train that 's on the same 
rail with me. Sounds absurd, I know. But 
I can feel it just the same." 

And as proof of that instinct, the instinct 
that comes to some engineers after long years 
in the right-hand side of an engine cab, he 
shut off his throttle a few minutes later and 
toyed ever and ever so gently with his brakes. 

"Pete Langley 's just ahead," said old Mur- 
dock, "an' ain't he in for a surprise?" 

Little Corky peered out along the shiny 
boiler of the locomotive, but could see nothing 
ahead, the fog muffling and screening the 
power of their great electric headlight. They 
had come to a full stop now, and at full stop 
they remained for five or six minutes, when the 
cloud lifted itself majestically like a great 
earth-blanket, and he saw, two hundred yards 
ahead of their pilot, the two tail-lights that had 
so unmercifully mocked him at the Tremont 
terminal — had mocked the man behind the 
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locked gate whom they had thought so impo- 
tent to overtake them. The fog was quite 
gone now, and the light of a cloudless October 
day was breaking over the world. Pete Lang- 
ley tooted his whistle briskly and picked up 
speed for his run into Rockville depot, three 
miles above. Old Murdock did not toot his 
whistle but he followed sharp on the heels of 
the fleet Sixteen. 

Some of the passengers who drew up the 
curtains of their berths in Rockville that very 
early morning saw, as the Sixteen was about 
to start her run over the connecting line 
that tapped the T. & S. there, a shabby little 
train pull in on the other side of the depot — 
haggage car and old-fashioned private car — 
nothing else. Before it had come to a full 
stop, a young man, a tired and dirty and di- 
shevelled young man with a soiled sticking- 
plaster on his forehead, came running around 
the depot and across the platform, suitcase in 
hand, for the Sixteen's new engine was already 
catching her drivers on the rail. 

Those same watchers from the Pullmans saw 
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an engineer — the man who had brought them 
so carefully all the way from Somerset — go 
over to the engine of the special train and gaze 
open-eyed at the engineer of the speciaL 

For Langley could not believe his wide-open 
eyes, could not believe that that was Jim Mur- 
dock lighting his stubby pipe. The impossible 
had been accomplished. Thereafter a new 
epic was to be sung by the stove committee in 
the roundhouse at RockviUe, an epic that told 
how Jim Murdock had given Pete Langley 
forty-five minutes at Somerset and keelhauled 
him on the stout run up the line. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

NICHOLAS VANE SHIPNEY, 
coming to his modest lodgings late m 
the evening, f omid a letter there, ad- 
dressed to him in a handwriting that was ever 
welcome. He took it from the mantel delib- 
erately, conned the writing on the envelope, 
as if the mere form of the angular, aristocratic 
letters gave him immense satisfaction, and 
slowly tore it open. He read, and his blood 
quickened at the command: 

''Come to Chicago at once. Hotel Michigan. Okni- 

TIEVE." 

As short, and quite as satisfactory, as a tel- 
egram, but it told volumes to Shipney, and 
right on the heels of that cad of a Corkingham 
getting all the recent advantages. Things 
had not been hopeful for the architect of late; 
but here — of course he would go to Chicago. 
Jerry O'Connor was going to build a big house 
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down in Jersey, and was keeping Shipney 
pretty busy and in New York much of the 
time. Jerry O'Connor had a second daugh- 
ter, named Margaret, who was good-looking, 
and the architect frequently called her into 
ccmsultation on the house plans. But there 
were five of the younger generation of O'Con- 
nor, and only one Grenevieve, who had several 
pretty pennies behind her. Of course he 
would go to Chicago. He turned languidly 
to the evening paper. Did n't the evening pa- 
pers print the railroad time-tables? Shipney 
was not well informed about America. With 
the towns of Great Britain and the Continent 
he was reasonably familiar. But inland Chi- 
cago seemed as far away to him as Australia 
or New Zealand. Cursed business this, get- 
ting across the country, and it was a good thing 
that none but Grenevieve asked it. He would 
go for her into the wilds of Patagonia. He 
reread her unsatisfactory note many times and 
gave it but a single meaning. 

Research in an unfamiliar column of an 
evening paper showed a night express to Chi- 
cago at eleven o'clock. Shipney reached for 
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his watch. It had stopped. No matter. He 
went to his window, where he could see the 
clock on the tall tower of the railroad terminal 
in Dunstan Square. There was less than an 
hour before the Chicago train left; and even 
though the terminal was but four blocks dis- 
tant, Shipney yawned and decided that it 
would be too much of an effort to try to make 
that train. He would do better in the morn- 
ing. 

Shipney did no better on the following morn- 
ing. He overslept, one thing after another 
interfered, and it was not until the depot dock 
had again registered the night hour of eleven 
that he was on his way to the girl who had 
summoned him. He slept well aa the train, 
as was his habit; and as he slept he must have 
dreamed of the girl who had summoned him — 
and he slept late. They were past a little 
town, which the porter told him was Rockville, 
before Shipney was really awake. By that 
time there was a new passenger on the train, 
a passenger whom Shipney did not see» who 
had travelled all night under strain, and was 
glad enough to crawl off into a state-room for 
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a little needed rest before they should reach 
Chicago. 

If Grenevieve had any qualms of conscience 
for sununoning Shipney in a pique of aroused 
temper against Corkingham, she made no con- 
fidence of that to Sylvia Burden. Sylvia had 
never known her to be so quiet. Ordinarily 
vivacious to an extreme, Genevieve seemed to 
show an interest in the flat country, nothing 
else whatever. So Sylvia kept her own 
silence. She simply sat back in the comer of 
their state-room, her little crutches held close 
beside her, and wondered what on earth Grene- 
vieve Cowles would wish to do next. 

That young lady, her heart storming all the 
while within her, and her conscience pricking 
at every opportunity, pressed her nose against 
the window glass. Never, never, never, had 
she seen so slow a poke of a train before. 
Never before had Chicago seemed so far away 
frcHn Tremont. They stopped at many sta- 
tions, and she amused herself by poking her 
head out of the window and idly watching the 
crowd. Read she could not, and she did not 
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want to think; when she thought, she had to 
remember. 

At one of their stops, a town a little larger 
than the others, a boy with newspapers came 
toward her and solicited trade. She gave him 
a single nervous glance, as if she hesitated in 
her mind. The local papers he held were like 
the big city papers, a jumble of large type and 
crude illustrations. She shook her head, and 
he moved off to a more receptive person. 

If Grcnevieve had only purchased that news- 
paper, she might have had a far pleasanter 
trip all the rest of the long way to Chicago. 

Little Corky did not get out of his state- 
room until they were already entering the 
smoky shed of Dearborn Station. It was six 
o'clock when they came to a slow, grinding 
stop, and a host of impulsive folk who lived 
outside the city gates were finding their way 
to their suburban trains. Some of them for- 
got their hurry to give a passing glance at the 
tall, well-dressed young man with the scarred 
and plastered face. But he gave them no 
glances in return. He espied an eating-place 
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across the street, one of those places where 
they print the bargain price-list on a sidewalk 
in the street He went into that place and 
bolted his first meal that day — coffee and rolls 
— from the well-garrisoned Imich comiter. 
He felt that there was not a moment to be 
lost. He needed a shave; but a shave would 
have taken time, and time, just then, was the 
most valuable commodity in the world to Little 
Corky. 

"She 's seen me in my pretty get-ups any- 
way," he said to himself, ''and I ciui't hand- 
some much anyway, with this tract plastered 
on me." 

He jumped into a cab and drove straight to 
the Michigan, where Burden had told him that 
Grenevieve and his sister were to have breath- 
ing space on their chase West. Cabby broke 
some high-speed records of high-speed Chi- 
cago. Corky slammed through the hotel, 
tossed his case to the attendant at the door, 
and made a bee-line for the desk at the rear of 
the office. 

''Miss Grenevieve Cowles — what room?" he 
demanded. 
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The derk looked at Little Corky, not with 
entire approvaL 

"Four forty-two/' he said. "Send your 
card up in the tube across there.'' 

Little Corky thanked the clerk, but he did 
not go near the pneumatics. The elevators 
were placed around an angle in the hall and 
he could see that one was nearly filled, so he 
started on a tangent for it. He would send 
up no card — not he. 

There was a man who stood in his path as 
he hurried to the waiting elevator. LitUe 
Corky recognized him and brushed him aside. 
The man was Tremont's most promising archi- 
tect, Nicholas Vane Shipney. 

Little Corky pushed his way into the car, 
the boy slanuned the door shut and started the 
car upward. 

It was Shipney's intention to board that 
same car. But he had lingered for a final 
puff at his cigarette, and some hasty brute 
(Shipney had not recognized the man) had 
brushed past him and into the car. When 
Shipney started to board that car the door was 
shut. 
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**! want to go up, boy," he protested. 
"Next car,'* snapped the buttons, 
**Demned Chicago manners,'' thought Ship- 
ney to hunself as he lighted another cigarette. 



stood in the window looking out 
toward that wonderful lake that washes up 
against Chicago, and seeing an equally won- 
derful, big, yellow moon slowly push its edge 
up over the horizon of the lake. She was won- 
dering wistfully if that moon was looking 
down on a man named Corkingham! For, 
after all that resolution of the outraged heart, 
there was little happiness in sight for her. She 
might marry Shipney, after all; but even in 
the fierceness of her anger, when her mind con- 
templated that desperate and irrevocable step, 
she shuddered at taking it. Yet she held 
Shipney's card in her hand ; he was in the hotel 
and already on his way to her. That must be 
his knock. 

She turned slowly, her heart throbbing, and 
then that Shipney had the impudence to knock 
again, a brisk tattoo to hurry her. She swung 
the door sharply open, in some impatience. 
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She had schooled herself and even rehearsed 
her cold little role when she should again meet 
the Superintendent of Consolidated Traeti(Hi, 
but now all she gave was a little aoreanit and 
forgot all her lines. 

She had looked for Shipney, had heard bis 
knock upon the door» and here, here in Chi- 
cago, of all places, stood the man who had 
failed to keep the most important engagement 
of her life, and who had been left out of it and 
behind in Tremont. 

It was Grenevieve's intention when she re- 
turned to that city a long time hoice to keep 
her poise every time that she met Little Corky, 
to let him see that, no matter what he had been 
to her in the past, there were some things that 
she considered quite beyond f orgiveneaa. But 
intentions went by the board, poise to the 
''denmition bow-wows," at the mere sight of 
him. 

''What have they done to you?" aba cried ta 
him. 

He laughed in reassurance, '^on't you 
know?" he said. 

"Know what?" 
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''Did n't you read about the fire?" 

''What firer 

He stared at her with lowered brows as if 
he ahnost thought that she was making fun of 
him. 

"Did n't you read it in the papers?" 

It was Genevieve's turn to explain that she 
had not seen the papers. 

"Of course, you don't know," he replied. 
"West Burden has sent his sister the Republic 
all about it." 

Genevieve's curiosity got the better of her 
now, and she took Little Corky by the hand 
and led him over to the divan in the comer of 
the room that overlooked the open front and 
rmles and miles of blue and hazy lake. Slowly 
she drew out of him the story of the past three 
days. Although he was more than modest of 
himself in the fire out at County Line, more 
quickly he told her of his chase after her; for he 
feared Nick Shipney's knock upon the door 
each minute. 

"That is all there is of it," he told her, as 
she asked still more detafls about the fire. 

"But that big plaster on your forehead?" she 
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asked him. "'My dear, I fear you risked your 
life in that place?" 

"Would it have made any difference to you 
if I had lost my life?" he started to say; but 
it seemed hardly manly, so he left the words 
imspoken. 

"I had no business to do that, had I?" he 
said, "when my life was in the beginning of 
its unfolding." 

"Why," she laughed, **you *re getting to be 
a poet" 

"I?" he laughed back at her. "I 'm every- 
thing — anything — but I'm here, here for 
you-" 

'You came a long way !" she laughed. 
'And I 'm going to stay till you surrender,^ 
he said grimly. 

And, as if to carry the merest pretence of 
indifference, he drew away from beside her and 
walked to the deep-set window, gazing out 
over the wonderful lake. He may have stayed 
there five minutes — fifteen, perhaps — ex- 
pecting each moment to see Nick Shipney walk 
into the place. But no Shipney came; some 
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one else came, and tapped him gently on his 
shoulder. 

"Jamie, you old darling," whispered the 
voice he loved so well, "I 'U surrender." 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her, 
again and again and again. 

"Naughty," she said, her hlue eyes glisten- 
ing into his. "See the sparrows on the window 
ledge." 

But Little Corky saw nothing, knew noth- 
ing, nothing save Grcnevieve ! He kept her in 
his arms and kissed her again and again and 
again. 

They might have stayed there in one an- 
other's embrace for eternities, had not the tap- 
ping of Sylvia's crutches coming down the 
little private hall awakened them to time and 
place. 

If Sylvia suspected, she said nothing. "Mr. 
Shipney's just telephoned again to say that 
he is coming up," was her only warning. 

"Such stupid elevator construction I never 
saw before," sputtered Shipney, as he came 
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into the little parlor where the three west 
"'One ear gets out of order; both cars get out 
of order. I Ve waited all this while for tbe 
mechanics to get them ready. I 'm for T^^ 
mont all the time. Brute of a fellow — native 
— almost knocked me over downstairs; ek- 
vator Ix^ slammed door in my face. Beast 
of a town this — no manners." 

Genevieve fussed over him with mock tcD- 
demess. 

''Sorry they were so rude to you," said she. 
''I 'm so sorry that I had to bring you away 
out here. But there's a house here I want 
you to see, and then I want you to build one 
like it for me — for us." She drew Little 
Corky close to her. ''You know Mr. Corking- 
ham, Mr. Shipney?" she laughed. 

Shipney distributed his congratulaticms. 
It was all very confusing; but, after all, per- 
haps it would be much better if he married 
Margaret O'Connor. Margaret O'Connor 
was not quite so fearfully independent as Gren- 
evieve. Margaret O'Connor would make him 
a loving — and dutiful — wife until the end 
of his days. 

THE END 
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